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PREPACE 


In trying to add another to the already long list of 
editions of the Oedipus Tyrannus I have had two chief 
aims: to set forth the text in Sophocles’s own words as 
nearly as I knew how to and to explain that text fairly, 
clearly and in due measure. What I have been able to 
produce must be my justification for editing again a much 
edited Greek classic. Had I not believed I could say 
some new things, as well as some 7radata xawas, I should 
not have set head and hand to the task. | 

That in a considerable part of the Introduction I have 
followed in the wake of Schneidewin needs, I apprehend, 
little or no justification, albeit the interesting character of 
the legend of Oedipus has led me to give more space to 
its discussion than I had meant to. 

In regard to conjectural restorations of the text I have 
tried always sum cuique reddere. My own conjectures 
will be found to be few. I have found in more than one 
case that I had been anticipated in conjectures that I had 
already published, in all good faith, as my own. It is 
indeed. hard to make new—and plausible — conjectures 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus. It may be noted here that two 
brilliant and, in my opinion at least, certain restorations 
of the text, Hermann’s 740’ v. gg-and Mr. Blaydes’s t7v8e / 


v. 307, have never received their due recognition. 
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In the matter of spelling I have tried to walk in the 
light. That I do not write efpyew, avvew, ayndateiy may 
give offence to some; but ameipyew and xatavvew are 
against the two former, a@yos against the latter. Had I 
aspirated these verbs, I ought also logically to have writ- 
ten éf’ ‘Iopnjvov v. 21. In general I cannot but feel that 
the Ionic associations of the dialogue of Attic tragedy are 
against the aspiration. 

To punctuation I have given very careful attention. It 
is almost surprising how many passages in the classic 
authors have had their meaning obscured or falsified by 
the mistaken pointing of modern editors. Eur. A/c. 204 sq. 
(on which see Hayley’s notes) is a striking instance. 

In illustrative citations and quotations in the Commen- 
tary I have relied primarily on my own collections; but 
I have drawn freely from the common -stock of such 
material, when it went beyond the range of my own exam- 
ples. Ewald Bruhn’s Anhang to the Schneidewin-Nauck 
Sophocles (Berlin, 1899) I note here with special gratitude. 

Of living editors of the Oedipus Tyrannus 1 gladly own 
my debts to Mr. Blaydes, Professor Campbell and Sir R. 
C. Jebb among English-speaking scholars; to Dr. Weck- 
lein, whose edition is truly a multum in parvo, and Dr. 
Ewald Bruhn among Germans. Their great predecessors 
are beyond these voices. 

To my former pupil Miss C. G. Brombacher, B.A., my 
grateful thanks are due for the pains she has taken and 
the intelligent and valuable aid she has given in reading 
the proofs of this book. 

To the man to whose suggestion this book in part owes 
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its existence and whose keen and generous interest in my 
critical studies was of the greatest value to me I deeply 
regret that I cannot make direct acknowledgment. I am 
glad to know that he approved my conjectures in vv. 20 
and 55, how severely soever he might have disapproved 
of other things in the book. In his death American clas- 
sical scholarship has suffered a heavy blow. Did I be- 
lieve in dedicating text-books, I should venture to dedicate 
this one to the memory of the accomplished editor of the 
Alcestis and — better far—the man to whom his former 
colleagues could apply the closing words of the Phaedo — 
Herman Wadsworth Hayley. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


The tale of Oedipus as told by Sophocles in the Ocaipus Tyran- 
nus is as follows : — 

To Laius, son of Labdacus and hereditary king of Boeotian 
Thebes, who had taken to wife Jocasta, daughter of Menoeceus 
and sister to Creon, an oracle was given that it should 
be his fate to die at the hands of any son that should 
be born to him of Jocasta (vv. 711-714). A son was 
born ; but, before he was three days old, Laius pierced his feet 
and fastened them together, and Jocasta put him in the hands of 
a faithful slave that had charge of Laius’s flocks on Mount Cithae- 
ron to be exposed to die in the wilds of the mountain (vv. 717- 
719, 1171-1173, 1034, 763 sq., 1117 sq.). But the herdsman 
took pity on the child (v. 1178) and, instead of leaving him to 
die on the mountain side, gave him to the herdsman of Polybus, 
king of Corinth, who also kept his master’s flocks on Mount 
Cithaeron (vv. 1040 sqq., 1156 sqq.). Laius’s slave meant the 
Corinthian herdsman to take the child home (v. 1178 sq.) and 
rear him as his own (v. 1142 sq.), but the Corinthian used his 
discretion in the matter. He loosed the child’s feet (v. 1034) and 
gave him to King Polybus (v. 1022), whose wife Merope was 
barren (v. 1024). Polybus and Merope welcomed the found- 
ling, whom they called Oedipus (Oidérovs, which Shelley trans- 
lated “Swellfoot ”) because of his swollen feet (= oidav rw 7dde) 
(v. 1036), and reared him as their own son and as heir to the 
throne of Corinth. Oedipus warmly returned the love of his 
supposed parents (vv. 999, 1023, 969) and grew up to manhood 
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highly honoured and with a mind unclouded by any doubt about 
his parentage (vv. 774-776). But one day at a dinner-party, — 
at a friend’s house, as it would seem, —a guest that had drunk 
too much and was disposed to be quarrelsome taunted Oedipus 
with not being Polybus’s son (v. 779 sq.). Oedipus was naturally 
indignant, but managed to contain himself till the next day, when 
he went frankly 1 to his supposed parents, told them of the taunt, 
and asked them of its truth. They showed their anger at the 
man that had uttered the insult, and satisfied Oedipus, so far as 
their belief was concerned; but the taunt was reported abroad 
and bred much gossip and suspicion, greatly to Oedipus’s annoy- 
ance (vv. 781-786). Therefore, without the knowledge of his 
father and mother, as their conduct and the feelings of his heart 
still bade him call them, Oedipus started on a journey to Delphi 
to put to Apollo a like question to that he had put to Polybus and 
Merope. But, instead of answering his question, the god told 
him that it was his fate to engender by his mother a breed that 
men could not bear the sight of, and to be the murderer of the 
father that had begotten him (vv. 786-793). Oedipus left the 
oracle with the intention of never returning to Corinth, where — 
yielding still more to his affections — he believed his parents were, 
and took the inland road toward the east. He seems to have 
but just passed the point where the road forked toward Daulis 
on the left hand, and toward Thebes on the right, and to have 
taken the Theban road, when he met a small party of travellers. 
A herald walked before a travelling-carriage drawn by colts (zwAKi 
amnvn, VV. 753, 802 sq.) and driven by a man somewhat past mid- 
dle age, his black hair already touched with white (v. 742). Behind 
the carriage were three retainers on foot. Oedipus afterwards sup- 
posed there had been but two; for his attention was at once 
engaged by the herald, who, urged on by his master, tried to force 
Oedipus out of the narrow road (vv. 794-805). The herald would 
seem to have laid hands on Oedipus ; at all events, Oedipus in anger 


1 Though perhaps with a certain adroitness in questioning them together. 
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knocked him down and started to pass the carriage. But the driver, 
— Latus, of course, — watching his chance as Oedipus passed, struck 
him squarely on the head with his goad. Oedipus promptly tumbled 
him out of the carriage —a topless affair in which the driver stood 
up — with a blow of his traveller’s staff. A general fight seems to 
have followed, and Oedipus killed, as he supposed, the whole 
party (vv. 806-813). But one of the servants, less brave than the 
others, escaped, unperceived of Oedipus, and carried to Thebes 
the story that his master and fellow-servants had been set upon 
and killed by a band of highwaymen (vv. 118-123). The story 
was believed, and it was supposed that the highwaymen were the 
agents of a revolutionary conspiracy at Thebes. But all systematic 
investigation of the murder was prevented by the Sphinx, a devour- 
ing monster, part woman, part winged lion, who (v. 36) exacted 
a flesh and blood tribute (dacpos) of the people of Thebes 
until a riddle that she propounded in hexameter verse should be 
answered (cf. v. 391, 9 faywdds xkvwv). The riddle, which has 
come down to us in what seems to be practically the form known 
to Sophocles (Sophocles merely alludes to it as well known), may 
be thus paraphrased: There is upon earth a two-footed and four- 
footed one-voiced thing that is also three-footed ; it alone changes 
its nature of all the creatures of earth, sky and sea; when it 
goes on most feet it is feeblest. Oedipus came to Thebes, solved 
the riddle (the answer to which, as we learn elsewhere, was 
“ Man”), and in reward was made king of Thebes and husband 
of Jocasta (vv. 1197-1203). To Oedipus and Jocasta children were 
born, two sons (the number does not surely appear in this play: 
see vv. 1459-1461) and two daughters (v. 1462), and all was 
peace and prosperity at Thebes for some years (between ten and 
twenty, it should seem) until a short time before the opening of 
the action of the play. Then the land was visited with a terrible 
blight upon the increase of the earth and of man and beast — 
upon the corn in the ear and the young in the womb — accom- 
panied by a wasting pestilence (vv. 22-30, 167-189). After 
spending much anxious thought over this fearful calamity, Oedi- 
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pus, at his wit’s end, decided to send his brother-in-law Creon to 
Delphi to enquire of the oracle what means he should employ to 
rescue the state (vv. 65-72). Creon brought back from the god 
the command to drive out the defilement of the land, either by 
banishment or by undoing bloodshed by bloodshed, and not 
foster it till it should be incurable (vv. 96-101). Creon inter- 
preted this oracle as a clear command to punish the murderers 
of Laius (vv. 103 sq., 106 sq.). Oedipus promptly undertook 
the task imposed by the god (v. 132 sqq.), acting as the defender 
of the kingly power against regicide plotters. Convoking an as- 
sembly of the Thebans, he made a proclamation in which he 
urged his people to aid him in the detection of the murderer or 
murderers of their former king. In this proclamation exemption 
was offered to the confessing murderer from all punishment save 
banishment, and to any other informant substantial reward and the 
royal favour. In case these offers shall fail to bring the murderer 
to light he is pronounced under ban ; all are forbidden to shelter or 
speak to him, or to admit him to religious rites. Upon those that 
fail to conform to the terms of this ban a solemn curse is invoked 
that they may be visited by such a blight as now lies upon the 
fruits of the earth and of the womb, and by an even worse fate than 
that. Upon the murderer—or murderer and accomplices — 
the curse of a life dragged out in wretchedness is invoked. Upon 
his own head the king calls down the curses that he has just ut- 
tered against others, in case he prove to be the harbourer of the 
murderer. Upon the obedient all the good of heaven is invoked 
(vv. 216-275). The people declare their innocence and igno- 
rance (v. 276 sqq.). But, before making his proclamation, Oedi- 
pus had, at Creon’s suggestion, sent for the famous seer Tiresias, 
who was reputed among the Thebans second only to Apollo in 
prophetic power, and he had even repeated the summons (vv. 284— 
289). ‘Tiresias at length came before the king and, at first, re- 
fused to reveal his knowledge ; but at length, after Oedipus had 
been excited to anger and to suspicion that Tiresias was himself 
concerned in the murder (vv. 345-349), he declared the king to 
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be the unwitting object of his own fearful proclamation (vv. 350- 
353)- Still further enraged -and still further confirmed in his sus- 
picion, Oedipus declared Creon and Tiresias to be partners in the 
same plot against himself, and gave small heed to Tiresias’s almost 
open declaration of the whole awful secret of his unwitting crimes 
and prophecy of his future blindness, poverty and wanderings 
(vv. 354-462). Creon’s subsequent attempt to prove his inno- 
cence before Oedipus was unavailing, and only through the inter- 
position of his counsellors, and, more particularly, of Jocasta, 
could Oedipus be restrained from sentencing him to death or 
banishment (vv. 532-677). Jocasta’s interposition in the quarrel 
between Oedipus and Creon leads her briefly to relate how the 
oracle once given to Laius was disproved by the exposure of her 
child and by Laius’s death at the hands of brigands at a place 
where three highways met (vv. 707-725). ‘This story, told for 
the purpose of reassuring Oedipus, as showing how little faith is to 
be put in prophecy and divination, has quite the opposite effect to 
that intended. The mention of the “place where three highways 
met” arouses horrid doubts in Oedipus’s mind, and leads him to 
ask particulars about Laius and the manner of his last journey, 
and, for the first time, to tell his wife the story of his life before he 
came to Thebes (v. 726 sqq.). So far does he go on the road to 
certainty that he is the murderer of Laius that he feels his only 
hope to lie in the maintenance, by the slave that brought the news 
of the murder to Thebes, of the assertion that more than one high- 
wayman had been concerned in the deed (vv. 836 sqq.). Before 
Jocasta has sent for the slave from the country, whither he had 
been allowed by her, at his own request, to withdraw after he saw 
Oedipus in his old master’s place (vv. 758-764), a messenger 
arrives from Corinth (no other than the former herdsman that had 
received Oedipus and given him to Polybus) with the news that 
Polybus has died of old age, and Oedipus is to be chosen to fill 
his throne (v. 924 sqq.). Ocdipus’s fears of meeting Merope the 
messenger seeks to set at rest by revealing the fact that Oedipus 
is not the son of Polybus and Merope, but that he had himself 
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given him, a child, to Polybus, having received him in turn from 
a herdsman of Laius (vv. 984-1046). Jocasta, who has now 
grasped the whole dreadful truth, urges Oedipus not to send for 
the slave that had brought the news of the murder, who is thought 
by the people to be the same person as the herdsman that gave 
Oedipus to the Corinthian. But Oedipus, who suspects only half 
the truth, urges the speedy summoning of the man in question, 
while Jocasta retires into the palace in terrible despair, Oedipus 
all the while supposing that she fears lest he be proved of humble, 
even servile, birth (vv. 1047-1085). The confrontation of the 
Corinthian with the Theban slave at last opens the eyes of Oedi- 
pus’s mind to the whole truth, and he rushes into the palace to 
put an end to his life (vv. 1110-1185). Here he at first seeks a 
sword, enquiring at the same time for Jocasta. His intention 
appears to have been to expiate his unwitting crimes by killing 
himself before his wife-mother. Suddenly he seems to be seized 
with a suspicion of what has already happened, — that she has 
anticipated him in both knowledge and attempted expiation, — 
and he dashes at the door of the bedchamber that she has shared 
with him and with his father, bursts it in, and to himself and the 
horrified house-servants, who had been interrupted by his entrance 
in overhearing Jocasta’s words-and actions after she had locked 
herself in the bedroom, reveals her dead body hanging from 
the ceiling. When Jocasta’s body has been cut down, the sight 
of the great brooches at her shoulders puts a new idea into Oedi- 
pus’s half-frenzied brain. He seizes the brooches and with their 
points puts out his eyes as a punishment on them for their impious 
seeing and for their moral blindness. He then calls upon his 
slaves to open the door and reveal him in all his guilt and misery 
to the people assembled before the palace (vv. 1242-1296). To 
them he seeks to justify his awful self-inflicted punishment, bewails 
Cithaeron, his home at Corinth, the crossroads, his marriage and 
his father’s and their awful fruits, and begs his people to hide him, 
slay him, drown him — put him somewhere out of sight (vv. 1367— 
1415). The announcement, at this juncture, of Creon’s appear- 
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ance as the arbiter of his fate smites Oedipus’s conscience at the 
thought of his former treatment of his innocent brother-in-law ; 
but Creon addresses Oedipus not unkindly — at least not harshly, 
which is much the same to Oedipus in his present state of mind — 
and orders the slaves to take him within, as ‘only fit to be seen and 
heard by his kindred (vv. 1416-1431). Oedipus protests against 
this and repeats to Creon his request that he be cast out where 
no man can see him or hear him. Creon protests that the will of 
the god must be asked (vv. 1432-1445). Oedipus then solemnly 
charges Creon to attend to the burial of Jocasta and to cast him 
out on Cithaeron, where his father and mother had appointed that 
he should die, that he may yet fulfil their will in the manner of 
his death (vv. 1446-1454). Yet he knows —and here he seems 
to be suddenly exalted to prophecy — that neither disease nor 
anything else can destroy him; for never should he have been 
rescued at the point of death save for some horrible evil (vv. 1455- 
1457). But he dismisses his own fate to give Creon charge about 
his children. The boys can shift for themselves — they are men; 
but the two little girls, who had been his special pets, he would 
fain touch and mourn over. Creon has anticipated this wish, and 
the children are soon in their father’s arms. Oedipus bewails 
their blighted life, charges Creon to take care of them, and 
prays over them — for they are too young to receive advice — 
that they may live where they can, and find a better fortune in 
life than their father (vv. 1458-1514). Creon puts an end to the 
scene by urging Oedipus to go indoors. Oedipus yields on con- 
dition that Creon cast him out of the land. Creon consents, 
subject to the god’s directions, and removes the children from 
Oedipus against the latter’s will, reminding him that having his 
own way has not been of lasting good to him (vv. 1515-1523). 
Here ends the action of the play. 

From the prophecy of Tiresias (vv. 454-456) and that of Oedi- 
pus himself (vv. 1455-1457), we infer that Oedipus’s subsequent 
fate is to wander on foot, in blindness and poverty, through foreign 
lands, and to meet with some mysterious and supernatural form 
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of death. Sophocles appears to have had in mind the legend of 
his native Colonus about the wonderful disappearance of Oedipus, 
which he embodied in his last play, the Oedipus Coloneus. 


Reference must be made in what follows to the contents of the 
Ocdipus Coloneus, which is of great help to the proper under- 
standing of Sophocles’s portrayal of the acts and character of 
Oedipus in the Oedipus Tyrannus, and to the earliest play of 
Sophocles that deals with the fortunes of the Labdacidae, the 
Antigone. But first we must see how the tale of Oedipus was 
treated in Greek literature by others both before Sophocles and 
in his time, in order on the one hand to trace, so far as we can, 
the literary development of the legend ; on the other hand — and 
more especially — to understand and appreciate aright the art 
by which Sophocles has made the subject peculiarly his own. It 
will be worth while, too, to seek to trace the myth in an even 
earlier form. 

In the incantation scene in the eleventh Odyssey Odysseus 
tells how the shades of women rose up before him from the 
underworld, — 


dooat apiotywv GAoxou cay de Ovyatpes (V. 227). 


He mentions Tyro, Antiope, and Alemena. Then (vv. 271- 
280), — 
pntépa T Oidirddao iSov, Kadjv “Emikaorny, 
7 péya épyov epesev dudpeinar vdoro 
ynpapévn © vie? 08 ov warép eSevapitas 
ynpev’ apap 8 dvarvora Geot Oécav évOpdroow. 
GXN’ 0 pev ev OnBy worvypare, dryca réTXwv, 
Kadpueiwy eavacce Gedy drods dua BovAds ° 
7 8 €By eis ’Aida0, rvAdprao Kparepoto, 
dwWapevn Bpdxov aimty ad’ tWndroto peAdOpov, 
@ axei cxopevn* TH 8 addryea KdANT’ dricow 


TOAAG Mad’, OTTa TE UNTPOS Epiyves EKTEACOVOLY. 
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‘And I saw the mother of Oedipodes, fair Epicasta, who did a 
monstrous deed in the innocency of her heart by marrying her 
own son. Now he slew his father and married her. But straight- 
way the gods made the matter known to men. Howbeit he, 
though suffering woes, continued king in lovely Thebe over the 
Cadmeans, through the cruel counsels of the gods; but she went 
to the house of Hades, the strong warder, by fastening a halter 
sheer from a high rafter, mastered by her woe. And to him she 
left behind a heritage of pains full many, all that a mother’s 
avenging spirits fulfil.’ 

The story is very briefly told and from the point of view of 
Epicasta (evidently the earlier form of the name), not Oedipus 
(or Oedipodes, the earlier and distinctly poetical form). Epicasta 
marries her son unwittingly, and we naturally assume that he is 
ignorant that he has slain his own father. This ignorance we 
shall most naturally infer to be due to the fact that Oedipus has 
been early separated from his parents and brought up abroad. 
There is nothing to indicate how this came about or how he came 
to marry Epicasta. We naturally think of exposure, and the 
Sphinx may have figured also in this early version of the legend. 
The immediate revelation by the gods of the horrors in which the 
unhappy pair are involved, and the prompt suicide of Epicasta, 
exclude the incestuous progeny of the later version of the legend. 
_ Oedipus continues to reign over the Cadmeans, but suffers pains 
of some sort, which the supernatural avengers of his mother, whose 
death he has occasioned, inflict upon him.’ We cannot be sure 
that blindness is implied. But his continuing to reign “ through 
the cruel counsels of the gods” may imply that he is to be in- 


1 It has been supposed (for example, by Nitzsch, in his generally excellent 
remarks on the Homeric version of the tale of Oedipus, Sagenpoesie der 
Griechen, 2. 517-520) that a curse upon Oedipus, uttered by Jocasta before 
she hanged herself, an dpa of which the épivves were the embodiment, is 
alluded to. How little warranted such a view is will be plain to any one that 
will compare O.7. 417 sq. with the facts of the case as Sophocles imagines 
them. Neither Laius nor Jocasta curses Oedipus. 
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strumental in bringing about further calamities. We are now 
prepared to take up Pausanias’s criticism of this passage. 
Pausanias, who, in the second century of our era, wrote a 
Description of Greece, in narrating the legendary history of 
Thebes, says (9. 5, 10-11): ‘Now to Laius, being king and hav- 
ing to wife Jocasta, an oracle came from Delphi (pévrevpa 7AGev 
éx Aedddv: seemingly a reminiscence of the Ocdipus Tyrannus, 
711 sq.) that his end should come to him from his son, if Jocasta 
should bear him one. So for that reason he exposed Oedipus ; but 
he was to kill his father when he grew up, and to marry his mother. 
But I do not think that she bore him children. Witness Homer, 
who wrote in the Odyssey (Od. 11, 271-274 is here quoted: 
see above). How then did they [the gods] ‘make known 
straightway’ (éroincav avarvora adap), if four children were born 
to Oedipus by Jocasta? No; they were born by Euryganea the 
daughter of Hyperphas. This is shown by the author of the epic 
that they call the Oedipodey (Oidirddea'). Also Onasias repre- 
sented in a painting at Plataea Euryganea despondent over the 
battle of her sons.’ Pausanias’s criticism is easy to understand. 
He simply falls between two stools. The familiar Sophoclean 
story will not agree with the equally familiar passage in the 
Odyssey. But Pausanias is seeking to give a connected account 
of the legendary history of Thebes, in which the children of 
Oedipus play an important rdéle, according to the current story. 
Homer, the greatest authority to Pausanias, does not provide for 
children of Oedipus by Jocasta (Epicasta) ; but the author of the 
Ocdipodey (whether trying to get out of a similar difficulty or not, 
we cannot say) makes Euryganea the mother of Oedipus’s chil- 
dren. As he accords — or may be made to accord — with Homer, 
we follow his version. Though to reason in this way is naive, it 
is certainly better than to try, as the Greek scholiast on Od. 11, 
274 and his modern followers have done, to make é¢ap mean not 


1The text of Pausanias seems to need a slight correction in this name to 
the form given above, 
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‘straightway ’ but ‘suddenly’ (éa/pvns). Pausanias did not think, 
nor should we, that the account in the Odyssey is derived from 
the Oedipodey, although the whole heroine-passage of Od. 11 reads 
like an interpolation. Such mythology of heroines seems properly 
to be connected with the Hesiodic Hoeae. The Oedipodey is else- 
where attributed to one Cinaethon of Sparta, who is said to have 
flourished in the third or fourth Olympiad (768-760 B.c).!. Un- 
fortunately, we know but little for certain about the contents of 
the Oedipfodey besides what Pausanias tells us. That the Sphinx 
figured in it we learn from a scholion on Eur. Phoeniss. 1760, 
in which these verses are quoted : — 


GAN rt, KaAALOTOV TE Kal inepoecTtatov dAXwY, 


trata pidov Kpetovros duvpovos Aipova dtiov — 


‘Nay more, fairest and loveliest of all, the dear son of flawless 
Creon, noble Haemon—’ ‘The accusative here is evidently the 
object of a verb describing the destructive action of the Sphinx, 
and her ravages must have been pretty fully detailed. Perhaps the 
earlier part of the story of Oedipus, as given by Cinaethon, may be 
traced in the long scholion on Od. 11, 271, which professedly fol- 
lows the account of Androtion, an Athenian statesman of the fourth 
century B.c., who wrote an Attic History (’Ar6/s).2 From the 
marriage of Oedipus to the end, this version is pretty close to that 
of Sophocles in the Oedipus Tyrannus and Oedipus Coloneus, as 
we might expect in an Attic writer. The earlier part, which bears 
evident traces of antiquity, is as follows: ‘ Laius, the father of 
Oedipus, having received an oracle from Phoebus that the son 
that should be born to him should destroy him, marries Epicasta 


1 Tt seems clear from Pausanias’s language that he did not recognize any 
known author of the Oedipodey. The Borgian inscription (see Welcker, Der 
epische Cyklus*, 1, 33) expressly names Cinaethon as author of the Oedzpodey 
and says the poem contained 5600 verses. 

2 Schneidewin (Sage vom Od., p. 27 sq.) thought that Androtion’s version 
might be substantially a contamination of the versions of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, 
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and begets Oedipus and exposes him. But Sicyonian drovers 
(Suxvoviot trropopBol) took him up and reared him. And having 
reached man’s estate, Oedipus came to Thebes [‘journeyed 
toward Thebes’ would be truer] in search of his parents. And 
having slain his father unwittingly, he took to wife in ignorance 
his mother, having solved the Sphinx’s riddle,’ etc. Here we 
find Oedipus simply exposed to die (presumably on Cithaeron), 
found by wandering herdsmen from Sicyon (the older city, which 
Corinth supplanted both in political importance and in the legend) 
and reared by them, not by their king. To their account of the 
place of his finding, Oedipus’s journey to Thebes would be due. 
He has no dealings with the Delphic oracle. How he comes: 
to meet his father (evidently without Epicasta’s knowledge, and 
therefore away from Thebes) we are not told. From what Pau- 
sanias tells us we know that in the Oedifodey Oedipus married 
Euryganea after Epicasta’s death and had by her four children, 
presumably the familiar Eteocles and Polynices, Antigone and 
Ismene. Of the manner of Oedipus’s death, in this version of the 
legend, we are not informed. A passage in the /Zad (23, 679 sq.) 
may give us the clue, though we cannot be at all sure. In the 
boxing at the funeral games over Patroclus, Epeus is opposed by 


1Jn Hyginus (fad. 65) Periboea, wife of Polybus, finds Oedipus on the 
seashore, whither she has gone (like Nausicaa) to wash clothes. Oedipus 
must, therefore, in the version followed by this fabulist, have been cast into 
the sea in a chest (like Perseus) and have been carried across the gulf of 
Corinth to the southern coast, — presumably near Sicyon; for we have no 
good reason to think that Polybus is king of Corinth in this version of the 
legend. Indeed, it may be thought, with some show of probability, that this 
version belongs to a time when Corinth was felt to be an insuperable barrier 
between Sicyonian herdsmen and the pastures of Cithaeron. Some one, 
therefore, had the happy thought to let the baby be thrown into the sea on 
the south coast of Boeotia and come ashore at the mouth of the Asopus. A 
scholion on Eur. Phoeniss. 26, which contains a mass of curious variants of 
the legend of Oedipus, says distinctly: 0? dé (sc. gacly) els Oddaccay expiph- 
vat BAnOévra (‘put’) eds Adpvaka kal rpocoketNayTa TH VikvOve bed rod odv- 
Bou dvarpapjvat, Quite evidently these words should be combined with what 
Hyginus says as being part of the same version of the legend, 
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Kuryalus, who is described as the son of King Mecisteus, ‘ who 
once went to Thebes, when Oedipodes had fallen, to his funeral, 
and there vanquished all the Cadmeans’ (és ore @yBac8 Are 
Sedourdt0s Oidirdda0 | és radov* évOa 8 rdvtas evixa Kaduetwvas). 
Here rddov certainly has the meaning I have given it, implying 
funeral games. The word dedourdr0s would seem at first sight to 
imply that Oedipus had fallen in battle (= werrwxoros: cf. Z/. 13, 
426, where dovrjoat is = receiv, a meaning clearly derived from the 
common dovrycer dé reowy of the falling warrior); but the Theban 
legends are silent about any war in which Oedipus was engaged, 
and the coming of a champion athlete from a distance to box at 
the dead prince’s funeral would seem-to imply that Oedipus had 
met a natural death, and had died, too, in honour.!’ How far the 
Oedipodey carried the story of Oedipus’s children we cannot say, 
but this belonged essentially to the Cyclic Thebaid? of which 
more will be said presently. 

In Hesiod’s Works and Days we are told (vv. 161-163) how 
some of the Heroes were destroyed by war: éd’ érrarvAw OnGy, 


1] hazard the suggestion that the mythographers (at least so far as they 
appear to be known) have missed an opportunity here. We might have a 
pretty legend of Oedipus dying in battle. This remark is based on what I 
have noticed in the long scholion on Eur. Phoeniss. 1760. ‘There we read, on 
the authority of a certain Pisander: «relvas (Oedipus) dé avrods (Laius and 
his men) @0awe mapavrika avy Tots iwarios (making a clean job of it, as 
Sophocles’s Oedipus seems to have failed to do), dmoomdoas Tov fw- 
oThpa kal Td Eldos Tov Aatov kal popdy* 7d dé dpua vroorpéas 
Zdwke TH Ilok\UBw (as in Euripides, as we shall presently see). The spoils 
of Laius serve in the sequel to prove him to Jocasta to be the murderer of 
Laius. The words adrocrdcas — popSy and the identification based thereon 
I believe to be due to a misirterpretation, or rather a too literal interpretation, 
of the word ééevapiéas in Od. 11, 273. Strictly that would mean ‘having 
spoiled,’ as one spoils a fallen foeman; but the context seems clearly to prove 
that the author of the Néxua meant it merely in the sense of droxtelvas. 
This indirectly supports dedovréros = reOvnxdros in the //zad. See, further, 
Welcker, ZA. Cycl.? II, 339, n. 39. 

2 Whether or not the Sedting forth of Amphiaraus (Aupiapdov é&édacts) 
was a separate poem from this, I cannot attempt to decide. 
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Kadpnid. yan, | —papvapevous pydov ever’ Oiduredao. ‘ Fighting 
for the sheep of Oedipodes’ naturally means supporting Polynices 
in his endeavour to recover his father’s kingdom; at least the 
familiar legend of the Seven against Thebes would be entirely in 
place here and would be a close parallel to the war of Troy for 
the recovery of Helen, which is placed side by side with the war 
of Thebes here (vv. 164-165): rods 6& Kal év viecow trép péya 
Aatrpa Oardoons | és Tpoiny dyaywy [sc. oAEuos dAece | “EXévys Ever’ 
ju«opowo). But this is to anticipate the sequel of the tale of 
Oedipus. 

In the Zheogony (306 sqq.) Hesiod tells us how Echidna bore 
to Typhon Geryoneus’s dog Orthros and Hades’s dog Cerberus 
and the Lernaean Hydra, which Heracles killed with the assist- 
ance of Iolaos, and the Chimaera, which Bellerophontes killed 
with the help of Pegasus. To Orthros Echidna bore ‘the cruel 
Phix, the Cadmeans’ ruin’ (@tk’ édonv — Kadpetourw oXeOpor, 
v. 326), and the Nemean lion, which Hera reared and made 
dwell at Nemea, ‘a harm to mortals’ (aja Bporotow, v. 329) ; 
‘but the might of Heracles subdued him’ (adda € ts edapacce Bins 
‘HpaxAneins, V. 332). We observe in this passage —and that is 
why it is so fully cited —a studied parallelism, broken only by the 
failure to name the destroyer of the Phix (the later Sphinx). 
This omission is certainly very strange, but it can hardly be that 
Oedipus was not known to Hesiod as the hero concerned. We 
need not, of course, suppose that the riddle, later so famous, was 
propounded by Hesiod’s Phix. It is physical, not mental, prowess 
that characterizes the feats of the heroes named in this passage. 

The story of Oedipus (ra epi Oidirovv) is said by Proclus the 
grammarian (see Dindorf’s edition of the scholia to the /Zad, I, 
xxxv) to have been told in the Cysrv7a — with some fulness of 


1 This seemingly earlier form of the word appears to have been preserved 
in the name of the hill near Thebes, where the Sphinx (Phix) was fabled to 
have sat (Pixoy “Opos). (See Hes. Scwz. 33, Apollodor. 3. 5, 8.) The name 
Sphinx looks like a popular etymology (from o@lyyew constringere) which 
has supplanted the true name. 
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detail, as we may imagine—by Nestor to Menelaus when the 
latter consulted him after Helen had gone away with Paris. We 
infer from the other stories which Nestor is said by Proclus to 
have told Menelaus at that time, namely, that of Epopeus and the 
daughter of Lycus, and that of Theseus and Ariadne (how Nestor 
brought in the madness of Heracles — tiv “HpaxAéovs paviav — is 
not plain), as well as from the circumstances under which Nestor 
indulged in his digressions, that this story of Oedipus would deal 
with unhappy relations between man and woman. Here our 
knowledge comes to an end.! 
Athenaeus (11, 465 E-466 A) gives the story of the cursing of 
his sons by Oedipus, as the author of the Cyclic Thebaid (6 ryv 
Kukrixnv OnBaida rerounxws) tells it, thus : —? 


\ Y 
aitap 6 duoyevns npws, favOds ToAvveckys, 
mpata pev Oidirddy Kadnv wapeOnke Tpamelav 
> , / / > 4, or 
apyvpenv Kddpo10 Oeddpovos, aitap éreta 
, 4 \ 5S , e 5 D + a 
Xpvoecov eumAnoev KaAov dEe7ras NdEOS OLVOU 
> » 4 > « id / \ en 
aitap oy, ws ppacOy Tapakeipeva Tatpos €oto 
TYLNEVTA yEpa, peya. Ol KaKov euTreve Oupue, 
i. X \ can bo ot) / > ‘ 
aipa dé mavoty €otor pet duhorépoiow €rapas 
a ~ > ie) 
dpyaXeas nparo— Oey 6 od AdvOav Epuiv —, 
@s ov of ratpwr evne (ev) piroryte 


, > > / > oN / 7 / 
Sdccawr , dudoréepoicr O aiel roAEnol TE paxal TE— 


‘But the noble hero, blond Polynices, first set beside Oedipodes 
a fair table of silver [that had been] god-witted Cadmus’s ; then 
he filled a fair goblet of gold with sweet wine. But when he (Oedi- 


1 Schneidewin, in his valuable Die Sage vom Odipus, G6ttingen, 1852, p. 14, 
thinks it plain that Nestor wants to cheer Menelaus by striking examples 
of evil deeds, even involuntary ones, punished by the gods. Welcker’s view 
(Der epische Cyclus”, 11, p. 98) is nearer that which I have expressed above. 
Professor von Wilamowitz-MOllendorff has suggested (/fum. Untersuchungen, 
p. 149) that this passage of the Cypréa was the source of the passage quoted 
and discussed above from the Homeric Néxua. 

2 The text follows pretty closely that in Kaibel’s Athenaeus. 
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podes) perceived set beside him his father’s precious treasures, a 
great evil fell upon his heart, and straightway he cursed both his 
sons with bitter curses (and it did not escape Erinys), that they 
should not divide their father’s goods in affection, but that to both 
ever wars and battles —’ 

Here the language seems clearly to imply that Oedipus is blind 
and recognizes his father’s goblet only by touch. We cannot be 
certain whether the employment by Polynices of the goblet of 
Laius is the cause (as in itself an offence), or merely the occasion, 
of the curse. 

Another version of the curse, in which, too, Oedipus appears to 
be blind, is given by the scholiast on Sophocles O.C. 1375 as 
from the Cyclic Thebaid. It can hardly be from that poem if 
the former fragment is rightly assigned. Whether, as has been 
thought,’ it is from the Zhedazd of Antimachus cannot be certainly 
affirmed or denied. ‘The scholiast gives us the history of Oedipus’s 
curse thus: of zept “EreoxAéa xat IloAvvecxny (meaning simply 
‘Eteocles and Polynices’), &° eovs €xovres TH warpt Oidirode wep- 
me €& éxdorTov lepetov potpay Tov Gov, éxAaOopuevol more, Etre KaTO 
paorovyy cite €€ drovody, icxiov (‘rump’) airo erepav, 6 dé puKpo- 
Pixos Kal TeX€ws ayevOs (‘in a petty and wholly ignoble fashion’ 
— the scholiast’s own criticism on Oedipus’s conduct) éuws yodv 
dpas Gero kat’ airav Sofas Katodvywpeicba. Tatra 6 Tv KUKALKYY 
@nBaida rovncas toropel ovtTws * 


° wy c /, lal 
ioxiov ws evonoe xapat Barev elré Te pdOov * 
* 2 , my XN > , + 

@ pot eyo, Taides pe dvedeiovres ereuav 
ma) \ n 

evkTo Aut Baotdne kat dAXows aPavarouce 


Xepotv.t dddjAwv KaraPnuevat ”"Ardos eiow. 


“When he perceived [that it was] the rump, he threw it on the 
ground, and said: “Alas! my sons have sent to insult me...” 
He prayed to King Zeus and the other immortals that by each other’s 


1See Wecklein’s introduction to Euripides’s Phoenissae, p. 3, n. 3. 
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hands they might go down into Hades.’ It is interesting to note 
that some dramatist, quoted further on in the same scholion, by his 
use Of eyvw éradyoas practically glosses such expressions as événoe 
in this fragment and ¢pdac6y in the former one, showing that he 
understood Oedipus to have been represented as blind. 

It should be noted that in both these passages the evil fortunes 
of Eteocles and Polynices are founded on the curse laid on them 
by their father. That would exclude the notion of an inherited 
curse transmitted unconsciously from generation to generation in 
the house of Labdacus. It may be added that one cannot but 
feel with the scholiast that the curse is too great for the offence 
—real or imagined. But this second ‘’Thebaid’ writer may, per- 
haps, be thought to have offered what seemed to him a more ade- 
quate explanation than the other —in this view earlier — writer 
had of the reason why Oedipus cursed his sons. 

Peculiar interest attaches to Pindar’s references to the tale of 
Oedipus, inasmuch as Pindar was a Theban and an Aegid, tracing 
his line up through Polynices to Cadmus. In dealing with Oedipus 
he is dealing with an ancient ancestor. In the second Olympic, 
written in honour of a victory gained in 476 B.c. by Theron of 
Agrigentum, who was of the same ancestry with the poet, Pindar, 
after invoking blessings on Theron and his family, says (v. 17 sqq.) : 


lal , 
TOv O€ TETpayLEevwv 
2 84, ‘ \ 84 > a jo 5) 
éy OcKa TE Kal Tapa diKkav aroinToVv Ovd av 
/, 
Xpovos 6 wavtwv ratnp Svvaito Gewev epywv TEXos * 
/ > 

Ada Se roTpw ory Evdaipwove yévorT’ ay. 

an a , 
€oAGv yap t76 xappatwv wha, OvacKe 


martyKorov Sapacrbev, 


otav Geod Motpa mewn 
dvexas OA Pov tYWnrAdv. 


‘Not even Time himself can undo deeds once done, whether 
righteously or unrighteously ; but good fortune may bring forget- 
fulness. Sorrow is killed by joy when Fate makes great good for- 
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tune spring up.’ Pursuing the delicate subject of family skeletons, 
the poet exemplifies the principle just laid down by the cases of 
Semele and Ino (vv. 24-33). He then dwells on the uncertainty 
of happiness through life (vv. 33-38), concluding his enunciation 
of this doctrine with the words : — 


poat 8 aAXor’ adAau 


> A , \ , > » +” 
evOupuay Te pera Kal Tovwv és avopas €Bav. 


‘Ebb and flow of joy and sorrow comes to man.’ The exemplifi- 
cation which follows runs thus (vv. 39-52) : — 


ovTw d¢ Moip’, & Te maTpaov 
tavd (ze. the Emmenidae as descendants of Cadmus) éye 

x mA / le \ + 

Tov evppova TOTpHov DedpTw ary GABY, 
eri Te kal mm ayer TaAWwTpamedov GAAM xpdvw* 
> il ” an fe ey 
e€ ovmep exrewe Adov pdpimos vids 
, > N: lal ‘\ 

ovvavropuevos, ev dé IlvGauu xpyobev 
madaipatov Téhecoey * 


a ns? 

idotca 8 o€et’ Epuvds 
érepve of adv dAXNaAOHovia yEevos apyiov * 
AeihOn SE O€poavdpos Epirévte TloAvveiKer, véos ev déOAows 
ev pdxals Te TOACMOU 
Tyuswpevos, Adpacridav Paros apwydv ddpots * 
dOev orépparos exovra pilav mpére 

‘ > / 
tov Aivyoddpov 


2 / / a / 
EY KWULLOV TE pedewy Avpav TE TUY XAVELEV, 


Here Fate gives happiness and again sorrow to the descendants 
of Cadmus ‘ ever since the slaying of Laius by his doomed son, 
who encountered him and fulfilled the oracle given long before at 
Pytho. But the keen Fury saw it, and slew his (¢.e. Oedipus’s, 
whose name is not mentioned here by Pindar) martial breed by 
each other’s hand.’ What is said about Thersander, Polynices’s 
son, carrying on the race, does not immediately concern us here. 
But it is evident from this passage, I am fain to think, that Pindar 
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is touching upon a family shame, felt as such both by himself 
and by Theron.’ The context seems clearly to show this, and 
for that reason has been pretty fully presented here. In other 
words, Pindar, unlike the Boeotian source of the eleventh Odyssey 
and the poet of the Oedipodey, recognizes children born to Oedi- 
pus by his mother.? Whether the inference that deta said of the 
Erinys contains an allusion to Oedipus’s blindness be justifiable or 
not, the blindness probably figured in the story as accepted by 
Pindar. One should also notice that to Pindar the Erinys acts 
upon Oedipus’s sons as the result of Oedipus’s murder of Laius, 
not because of a curse pronounced by Oedipus. 

Pindar referred to the Sphinx and her riddle in the words 
alviypa mapGévov €€ aypiav yvabwv (fragm. 156 Bgk.), but we know 
nothing of the context in which these words stood. Oedipus is 
referred to in Pyth. 4, 263, as the author of a wise parable. Thus 
to Pindar Oedipus’s wisdom involves more than the solving of the 
Sphinx’s riddle, which we may justly infer to have been as essen- 
tial a feature of the tale of Oedipus to Pindar as to Sophocles.’ 

We shall do best to consider what the Logographers and Herodo-. 
tus tell us of Oedipus before taking up Aeschylus. Hellanicus, 
who was either a younger contemporary of Herodotus or an 


1 Professor Campbell very justly says (Religion in Greek Literature, p. 179) 
that Pindar “ knew.more than he cared to tell of the fall of Polynices and the 
fatal son of Laius, to whom he traced his stock.’’ See also Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s note on v. 41. Professor Jebb’s view (Introd. to Oedipus Tyrannus, 
p. xiii) does not square with the context in this passage. 

2Jt may be noted here that of the two Theban genealogical traditions 
Pindar follows that which makes Cadmus the founder of Thebes and head 
of the whole princely line; the poet of the Néxwa (eleventh Odyssey) rec- 
ognizes, according to what may well be the older tradition, Amphion and 
Zethus, sons of Zeus by Antiope, as founders of Thebes (A 260-265). The 
relation of the rival myths is clearly and plausibly explained by v. Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorff, Hermes, 26 (1891), p. 236. 

8 We may note here the curious piece of information given us by the scholion 
on Eurip. Phoen. 26: tives 5€ kal rhy untépa aidrw (sc. Oldlmodr) pacw avypi- 
cOat, dvedeiv dé adrov od pdvov Thy Bhlyya, adda Kal Thy Tevunolay addrexa, 
ws Képiva (the Boeotian poetess, contemporary with Pindar). 
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older contemporary that wrote later, represented Oedipus as blind- 
ing himself, and in the way described in the Oedipus Tyrannus 
and in Euripides’s Phoentssae 61 sq. (eis dppal? abrod devov 
éuBddrr\{x dovov | xpvonrarors mépraow aiudgas Kopas). For a 
scholion on the latter passage begins with the words dopo kat 
‘EXAdvixos. Pherecydes, who belongs to nearly the same time, 
assigned to Oedipus two sons by Jocasta, Phrastor and Laonytus, 
‘who were killed by the Minyae and Erginus’ (of @vyoKxovow d76 
Muvéy kat “Epyivov). Oedipus married a second wife, Euryganea, 
daughter of Periphas (Pausanias’s Hyperphas), who bore him 
Jocasta, Antigone, Ismene, Eteocles and Polynices. After Euryga- 
nea’s death Oedipus married Astymedusa, daughter of Sthenelus.’ 
There is here an evident attempt to harmonize variant legends, 
possibly, also, an attempt to clear of the stain of incest the 
record of the existing families that traced their descent from the 
Labdacidae. 

Herodctus tells us (4, 149) how the Spartan Aegidae stopped 
the dying off of their children by founding, in accordance with an 
oracle, a shrine of the Erinyes of Laius and Oedipodes. This 
naturally reminds one of the blight at Thebes described by Sopho- 
cles. It may be noted in passing that Herodotus seems to have 
the language of the oracle in mind in using the form Oedipodes. 
At 5, 60 he speaks of him as Oedipus (Oid/mouv, rov Aatov). In 
5, 59, we find the line traced back in a way that reminds us of 
Sophocles (0.7. 267 sq.) : Adwov tov AaBddKxov tod IloAvdwpouv 
Tov Kadpov. 

The stories of Oedipus and of the Seven against Thebes were 
told by Aeschylus in the trilogy Laius, Oedipus, Seven against 
Thebes (to which the Satyric play Sphinx was appended to form 
the tetralogy), which appeared in 467 B.c. The Seven we have ; 
the other plays are represented by meagre fragments. Fortunately 
a passage in the Seven tells us a good deal about Aeschylus’s 


1 The scholiast adds that some say that Euryganea was the sister of Jocasta, 
Oedipus’s mother. 
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treatment of the tale of Oedipus. When Eteocles starts to en- 
counter Polynices at the gate where they are to kill each other, 
the chorus sings (v. 720 sqq.) :’— 


Iléppixa trav wAeoioukov 720 
\ > A < 4 
Gedv ov Geois spotav, 
travadabyn KaKopavTw 
‘\ > 4 > 4 
Tatpos evktatav Epwvvv, 
/ \ , 
TeAEoal Tas TEpLOvYjuous 
Katdpas Oidurdda BraWidpovos * 725 
mraooréetwp 8 epis ad dtpvvet. 
A ‘ , 
Tadavyevn yap AEyw 742 
tg > 4 e 
TrapBaciay 6€vmowvov 
aidva 8 és Tpirov peéve* 
*ArdAXAwvos etre Adtos 745 
Bia tpis eimovtos év 
pecoppadrots IvOuKots 
, 
Xenotypios OvacKovta. yév- 
»” , / 
vas atep owlev Ody 


KpatnOels éx pirwv aBovArav 750 
if. a 
eyeivaTo Mev MOpov avTo 
/ 
matpoktovoy Oidurdday, 
OOTE PaTpos ayvay 
, » 9:2) > , 
oTeipas apoupay, tv étrpady, 
pilav aiparoecoay 755 
érAa* mapavoia cuvaye 


vupplovs PpevwoaAys. 


a a»*y 
Kakav 8 worrep Oadagoa Kip ayet, 
TO pev mitvov, GAAo O deipet 
, a A A ¢ 
TpixaXov, 0 Kal rept Tpv- 760 
pvav Toews KaxAaLer * 


1 The text is very nearly that of Weil (Teubner). 
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peraéy 8 dAKap 00° ddlyw 
Teivel TUPYOS €V EUpel. 
dedouxa dé, ov Baotrevor 


py modus dapacby * 


Teelat yap Tararpatwv apav 
Bapetou katadAayal ° 

X > 9 SN te i 
Ta 0 6A0d TEVOMEVOUS TAPEPXETAL, 
mporpupva 0 exBorav Peper 
avdpav aAdnotav 
6ABos dyav traxvvOeis * 


? lal , > S. > 
tiv avdp@v yap Tocdvd eGavpacav T 


> m” , 

€v oixols Evvéariot, 
> nw 

moXEos 6 TOAVBaTos T aywv Bporar, 
9 ieee 2Q7 i 
ooov TOT Oidirovv Tiov 

= c (a 
Tav dpraédavopav 


Knp abedovTa xopas 


> 

érel 8 aptippwv 
éyévero pédeos aOXwv 

/ a ether. lan 
yopwv, ér ddye dvaghopav 
pawvopeva Kpadia 
diSupa Kdk erédecev* 
matpopove xept Tov 


fe Ls , > , . 
KpelogoréKvov > dupatov érrayyOn 


, ar lh 
texvo.owy 8 apas 
lol wf 
epnkev €mlKOTous Tpodas, 
+ io) Va > X\ 
aiat, miKpoyAWocous apas 
, / 
Kal ope oidapovoum 
dua. xepi Trore Aayetv 
KTHpaTa’ vov O& Tpew 


py TeA€on Kapirous "Epwvi's. 


1 yey | kepxioe TOv Wecklein. 
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Though we cannot from these verses reconstruct the plots of 
the Laius and the Oedipus of Aeschylus, we get in general his 
version of the story of Oedipus. Laius is thrice commanded by 
Apollo at Delphi to ‘save the state by dying without issue.’ But 
‘conquered by the folly of friends’ — whether this means the bad 
advice of Jocasta or not we cannot tell—‘he begot to his own 
doom parricidal Oedipodes,’ who married his own mother and 
begot a ‘blood-stained stock.’ It was madness — or blind infatu- 
ation, as we may interpret it— that brought the pair together in 
wedlock. ‘Thus the ‘ancient transgression’ of Laius in disobeying 
the oracle works its way in waves of trouble, of which the third 
now threatens to engulf the state along with the sons of Oedipus. 
Oedipus was prosperous and highly honoured as the slayer of the 
Sphinx. But this only helps on the doom. (It is curious to see 
how Aeschylus here reénforces the power of the sin of the father, 
visited even upon the. third generation, with that other Greek 
notion of the divine envy or grudge of greatness.) ‘When 
Oedipus became conscious of his wretched marriage’ (how we 
are not told), ‘in frenzied distress he did two evil deeds — 
blinded himself and cursed his sons bitterly, that they should 
divide their inheritance with the sword.’ Aeschylus’s language is 
not quite clear. From the words zadaddrwv dpav (766), and 
from the way in which the curse upon ‘his sons is coupled with 
Oedipus’s blinding, we might infer that the curse had been uttered 
when he blinded himself. But the words émuxdrous tpodas (785)! 
must imply that he became angry with his sons because they did not 
take proper care of him in his blindness. The slight mentioned 
in the second of the two passages attributed to the Cycle Thebaid 
(quoted above) would agree very well with Aeschylus’s words. 

In the Aeschylean version of the story of Oedipus, as given in the 
passage just quoted and commented on, the essential and dominating 
feature is a sin —the violation of a divine command — wich ts 
visited upon the sinner and his race even to the third generation. 


1 érlxoros seems to me more natural, 
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We shall come back to this important point. A detail of the 
Aeschylean version, fortunately preserved to us elsewhere, must 
now engage our attention. 

The Laurentian scholia to the Oedipus Tyrannus contain the 
following note on v. 733: wept Aavdda pyot thy ZxvorHv “Oddy, 6 
8 AicyvAos epi Morvias otrws* 

ernpev ((eret’) erppev) THs dd00 (yjs opos Hartung) tpoyyjAarov 
oxiaTHs KedevOov tpiodov, évOa cvp Boras 
tpiov KedevOwv Torviadwy nye(Bomev. 

‘We were coming in our journey (at the borders of the land?) 
to the triple high road of a parted way (of the Parted Way?), 
where we were to pass the junction of three ways at Potniae.’? 
It thus appears that Aeschylus expressly declared where Laius met 
his death at his son’s hands. We have found nothing about this 
in the remnants of earlier accounts of Oedipus’s adventures. 
This placing of the meeting of Laius and Oedipus near Potniae in 
Boeotia has led to considerable speculation among scholars. It 
has been conjectured ® that Laius was on his way to the shrine 
of Hera yapoorodos on Cithaeron to appease that goddess for his 
treatment of Chrysippus, son of Pelops, and that the encounter 

1 This fragment is commonly .assigned (after Valckenaer) to Aeschylus’s 
Oedipus (see Nauck’s Trag. Graec. Fragm.* p. 57); but it seems quite obvi- 
ous that it could readily have formed part of an ayyedixh pHows in the Laius 
delivered by one of the train of Laius that had escaped, the prototype of the 
Theban slave in Sophocles. Or was this survivor of the slaughter an inven- 
tion of Sophocles? — From Aristoph. Raz. 1190 sq., where Aeschylus is made 
to say of Oedipus, avrév yevopuevoy | xeudvos dvros e&ébecav év daTpdxw, com- 
bined with schol. R on Vesp. 289, where the verb xurplfeu is assigned (by a 
slight and more than plausible conjecture) to Aeschylus’s Latus, it is inferred 
(by Schneidewin, Sage vom Od., p. 24 sq.) that Aeschylus in his Zaizs repre- 
sented Oedipus as exposed in an earthen vessel (cf. Starkie on Aristoph. 
Vesp. 289). It may be added that we observe here that Aeschylus and 
Sophocles make the exposure to take place at opposite points in the year. 


Sophocles pretty clearly changed the season so as to pane his two herdsmen 
together. 


2See Bethe’s interesting but venturesome Thebanische Heldenleider, 
P- 9 sqq- 
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with Oedipus was made to occur near Potniae because of the wor- 
ship of the Furies at that place. The Furies would be concerned 
in Laius’s fate as the executors of Pelops’s curse pronounced 
against Laius.' But according to the passage from the Septem 
quoted above the beginning of sorrows was” Laius’s disobedience 
to Apollo’s command. Had Laius in the version of the myth that 
Aeschylus followed in his trilogy been the perpetrator of a crime 
for which he was forbidden to beget children, that crime and not 
his disobedience would naturally have been made the starting’ 
point, the initial sin. But this seems pretty clearly not to be the 
case. The motived command of Apollo, based on a sin already 
committed by Laius, belongs to another version of the tale and 
one that should intrinsically be later in its origin than that followed 
by Aeschylus. We must, therefore, it appears, be content to leave 
the question why Potniae was the meeting-place of the doomed 
father and son undecided. 

Euripides gave two versions of the story of Oedipus in dramatic 
form. These may be conveniently distinguished as the heterodox 
and the orthodox. ‘The heterodox version was represented by 
the lost Oedipus, an important fragment of which is preserved in 
a scholion on Phoeniss. 61, thus: év d@ rd Oidirod: of Aatov Oepa- 
movres etTUpAwoay aitov (Oedipus): 

jpeis Se UodvBov aid épefoavres réSw 
eSouparotpev Kat di0AAvpev KOpas. 
Oedipus is thus thrown down and blinded by Laius’s servants, 
presumably because he has killed their master. He is not known 
at the time to be Laius’s son, as is shewn by the words IloAvBov 
mato. A number of other fragments of the Euripidean Oedipus 
are extant (Nauck, Zrag. Graec. Fragm.’ 540-557). One of them 
(540) describes the Sphinx couching on her rock : — 
ovpay § britac’ (‘tucking in’) i7d Aeovrdrovy Baow 
kabelero. 
1 See the oracle given to Laius in the Greek introductory matter to the 


Oedipus Tyrannus and the notes thereto. 
OED. TYR. — 3 
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As to the reconstruction of the play, we shall probably do best to 
follow Nauck’s course, who says, “ quid novarit Euripides et quam 
dispositionem instituerit parum constat.” It is extremely prob- 
able that Euripides wrote his play after Sophocles’s and with 
reference to it. 

Euripides’s orthodox version appears in the prologue to the 
Phoenissae, a play something like a score of years later in date 
than the Ocdipus Tyrannus. ‘This prologue is distinctly novel in 
its setting ; for it is delivered by Jocasta, who, as well as Oedipus, 
is represented as still alive at the time of the attack upon Thebes 
of Polynices and his allies. Jocasta tells how Laius her husband, 
because they had long been childless, went to Delphi and asked 
Phoebus for children (vv. 13-16). The god forbade him to try 
to have children by his wife against the will of heaven ; ‘for if 
thou wilt get thee a son, he shall slay thee, and all thy house shall 
wade in blood’ (vv. 17-20). But Laius, yielding to passion and 
wine, begot a son. Then, conscious of his sin and its penalty, he 
gave the baby, with its ankles pierced with ‘iron goads’ (owdnpa 
Kévtpa), to neatherds to expose ‘in Hera’s mead and on Cithae- 
ron’s crag’ (Aewov’ és “Hpas kai Kuarpovos déras) (vv. 21-26). 
But herdsmen of Polybus found the child and gave it to their 
mistress, who persuaded Polybus that it was her own (vv. 27-31). 
When Oedipus had grown up, having realized of himself or 
learned of another that he was not the son of Polybus and his 
queen, he set out for Delphi to find out who his parents were. 
At about the same time Laius started for the same place to learn 
whether his son was still alive (vv. 32-37). Laius, driving, over- 
took Oedipus, who was on foot, near the parting of the ways (the 
x07? Odds) in Phocis (the place mentioned in Sophocles). His 
driver ordered Oedipus to make way for the king; but Oedipus 
kept on his way in haughty disregard until the hoofs of the 
horses wounded his heels. Then he killed his father and drove 
off to his former home, where he presented the chariot and horses 


1 We are not told where Polybus was reigning. Presumably at Sicyon, 
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to Polybus as a return for his care of him (vv. 37-45). Pres- 
ently the Sphinx began to prey upon the Thebans, and Creon 
proclaimed the hand of the widowed queen as reward to the man 
that should solve the Sphinx’s riddle. Oedipus had the good 
fortune to solve the riddle and thus became -husband of Jocasta, 
his own mother, and king of Thebes (vv. 45-54). Jocasta bore 
to Oedipus two sons, Eteocles and Polynices, and two daughters, 
Antigone and Ismene (vv. 55-58). When Oedipus found that he 
had married his mother (we are not told how), he blinded him- 
self ‘with golden brooches’ (ypvanAdros topraow) (vv. 59-62). 
When Eteocles and Polynices were grown, they tried to hide the 
family shame by locking up their father in the palace. In return 
for this he cursed them ‘ with most unholy curses, that they should 
share this house between them with whetted iron’ (vv. 59-68). 
How Eteocles and Polynices in terror agreed to reign separately 
and in turn, Eteocles first ;' how Eteocles refused to let Polynices 
reign ; how Polynices went to Argos and allied himself with King 
Adrastus and brought an army against Thebes (vv. 69-78), — 
these are matters that belong to the plot proper of the Phoentssae 
and to the legend of the war of the Seven against Thebes. 

The making Jocasta survive her shame is presumably an inven- 
tion of Euripides. The same is likely true of the manner of the 
encounter of Laius and Oedipus, whom Euripides makes travel in 
the same direction. The motive given for Laius’s journey may be 
an invention of Euripides ; so, too, the disposal of the chariot (or 
carriage) and horses. The motive assigned for Oedipus’s curse 
seems to be a deliberate improvement on the old stories. There 
may be other Euripidean features in the story. In the manner of 
the blinding Euripides seems — though we cannot be sure—to 
be following Sophocles, with the important feature of Jocasta’s 
suicide omitted. 

In one important matter— indeed, the essential feature — 
Euripides agrees closely with Aeschylus, viz. the sin of Laius in 


1 Euripides makes him the elder son, and so he seems to have been to Aes- 
chylus. Sophocles, in the Oedipus Coloneus, makes Polynices the elder, 
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disobeying Apollo’s command as the beginning of the family mis- 
fortunes. Not that Euripides has the same religious earnestness 
in the matter as Aeschylus,’ but the motive of the legend is essen- 
tially the same. Presumably Euripides consciously and deliber- 
ately followed Aeschylus here. 

We know that Euripides dealt, in a lost play, with the story of 
Chrysippus that is alluded to in the Xpyopds 6 dobeis Aaiw to On- 
Baim. But we see that this fact did not influence his treatment of 
the legend of Oedipus in the prologue of the Phoenissae. The 
story of Chrysippus lies outside the main course of the mythology 
of Laius and Oedipus in literature. 

We are now prepared to make such comparis6n as we can of 
Sophocles’s version of the tale of Oedipus with those of other 
Greek writers known to us, and particularly with those of the two 
other great tragedians. We observe then in the first place that 
Sophocles’s conception of the woes of Oedipus is a purely fatalishe 
one. Apollo tells Laius that it is his fate to be killed by a son, if 
one be born to him and Jocasta. The son is born and kills Laius. 
Apollo tells Oedipus that it is his fate to kill his father, and have 
children by his mother. What is fated comes to pass. There is 
a contingency in the fate of Laius, just as there is a contingency 
in the fate of Zeus as told in Aeschylus’s Prometheus ; but in the 
case of Laius no use is made of the contingency ; whereas Zeus 
escapes his fate by not marrying Thetis. Oedipus’s fate is not 
contingent.” But this difference in the fates of father and son 
does not alter the fact that it is fate above and beyond the power 
of the gods, of which Apollo is but the revealer, that controls the 
lives of both Laius and Oedipus. The exposure of a child by 

1 Tt must be noted that Euripides is not consistent in the Phoenissae. In 
Oedipus’s speech v. 1595 sqq. Fate revealed to Laius by Apollo is represented 
as the foundation of all Oedipus’s woes. Euripides thus wavers between the 
Aeschylean and Sophoclean points of views. This is not the place to discuss 
the relation between the Phoenissae and the Oedipus Coloneus. 

2 This inconsistency in the fates of father and son may be most readily 


explained by supposing that Sophocles is following a tradition in the case of 
the first oracle, inventing freely in the case of the second. 
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parents, or the killing of a man that has attacked one, is not 
sin to Sophocles’s mind. Parricide and incest are violations of 
the highest of all laws—the unwritten, or, as we should say, the 
moral laws — and, as such, must produce at the moment of reali- 
zation, even in the mind of the unwitting perpetrator, an over- 
whelming sense at once of horror and of guilt. Oedipus is thus 
to Sophocles, as to Pindar, the popipos vios, ‘the doomed son,’ 
of Laius, forced by fate to do the most monstrous deeds, yet, in 
himself, innocent. ‘This is fully brought out by Sophocles in two 
speeches that he has put in the mouth of Oedipus in the Oedipus 
Coloneus (O.C. 258-290, particularly vv. 266-274, and O.C. 960- 
1013, particularly vv. 964-999). ‘To use Sophocles’s words, Oedi- 
pus is not @vow xakos, and his deeds are rerovOdra paddov 7) dedpa- 
Kora (O.C. 270 and 266 sq.). 

Sin is the foundation of the woes of the Labdacidae to Aes- 
chylus in the Seven ; fate, to Sophocles in the Oedipus Tyrannus. 
The fact that Sophocles has not carried this conception through 
the Antigone, Oedipus Tyrannus, and Oedipus Coloneus, but in the 
Antigone (in the splendid chorus wv. 582-625) has represented 
the Labdacidae as pursued by the dry of the gods, which makes 
the victims of divine displeasure rush madly to destruction, and 
in the Oedipus Coloneus (964 sq.) suggests ancient anger of the gods 
against Oedipus’s race as a possible cause of his woes, — this fact, 
I say, should not lead us to mistake the motive of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. In that play, Sophocles’s conception is more primi- 
tive than Aeschylus’s, and than his own elsewhere. His innate 
conservatism makes him revert to the old popular legend of the 
‘fated son. His attitude of mind here can best be described in 
the words that Euripides in the Bacchae (200-203) puts in the 
mouth of Tiresias : — 


ovdey codilopecba Totct daipoot. 

“4 ‘ a c / / 
TaTpiovs Tapadoxas as duyAtKas Xxpovw 
KexTnpeO, ovdels atta KataBarel Adyos, 


= ove «i dv dkpwy TO copoy nipytar ppevOv. 
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‘We do not play the sophist with our gods. The traditions of the 
fathers, our heritage from earliest time, no argument, albeit de- 
vised by subtlest wit, can overthrow.’ 

When we look more into the details of the plot of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus in search of Sophoclean features, we seem to find such 
most surely in what may be most handily termed the doubling 
of the elements of the catastrophe, or, better said, avayvapuots. 
Not only is an oracle given to Laius, but one is given to Oedipus ; 
not only does a slave of Polybus find Oedipus, but a slave of 
Laius has given Oedipus into his hands. ‘The stories told to each 
other by Oedipus and Jocasta seem to be parts of the same general 
scheme of doubling. One is tempted to allude here to the sup- 
pliants in the opening scene as a sort of second chorus and to 
refer to the combination of blight and plague. But this is perhaps 
fanciful. The effect on the plot of the combination of oracles and 
of herdsmen is obvious. Unfortunately we do not know enough 
about Aeschylus’s play, or about the earlier versions of the tale 
of Oedipus, to estimate just how far Sophocles’s plot is original 
with him. But, after all, it is not so much strict originality as 
ingenuity and verisimilitude of treatment of the details of a gen- 
erally familiar story, combined with high poetic perfection, that 
Sophocles aimed at. His whole method was intensive, rather than 
extensive. We may note in passing that Sophocles may have been 
the first to make Polybus king, not of Sicyon, but of Corinth. 
Other remarks about the plot of our play must be reserved for the 
Commentary. An interesting little difference between Aeschylus 
and Sophocles has been already noted above at p. 32, note 1. 

That other Greek writers besides the great tragedians used the 
tale of Oedipus as a dramatic subject, we know ; but their produc- 
tions have not come down to us. In Roman literature, only 
Seneca’s Oedipus has survived. It is a play written to be read, 
not acted. Seneca takes the Oedipus Tyrannus for his model in 
a general way, and even closely reproduces a number of passages ; 
but he deals very freely with the exemplar Graecum. He makes 
his play much shorter (1061 verses). The suppliants do not 


. 
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appear ; instead we have a scene between Oedipus and Jocasta, 
in which the situation at Thebes is set forth. Oedipus makes no 
proclamation, nor does he narrate his past life to Jocasta. The 
reason of Oedipus’s avoidance of Corinth has already been made 
known by him before the action begins, and Creon tells where 
Laius was killed early in the play (v. 275 sqq.). The disclosure 
by means of the two herdsmen is very brief (vv. 784-881 = O.T7. 
924-1185). The long closing scene between Oedipus, the chorus, 
Creon, and the children is done away with; instead, we have a 
short scene between Oedipus and Jocasta. But Seneca has put in 
plenty of bombastic rhetoric and has abundantly gratified the 
Roman taste for supernatural horrors and bloodshed.  Tiresias 
does not know the truth at first, but in an elaborate scene sug- 
gested by Sophocles’s Ant#gone, as it would seem, consults the 
omens ineffectually. He decides that Laius’s spirit must be 
invoked to reveal his murderer. In a scene, narrated by Creon 
to Oedipus, that reads like a jumble of the eleventh Odyssey and 
the sixth Aeneid, Tiresias causes the earth to open before Creon’s 
eyes and reveal the demons of the nether world and the shades 
of dead heroes and heroines. From among the shades that of 
Laius reluctantly emerges and denounces, as the cause of the pesti- 
lence at Thebes, the blood-stained king who has possessed him- 
self, by foul murder, of his father’s throne and wife. By this 
narrative of Creon Oedipus’s suspicion of him and of Tiresias is 
motived. When Oedipus later discovers, by means of the herds- 
men, his unconscious guilt, he digs out his eyes with his fingers. 
The bad taste of the author is at its worst in the messenger’s 
speech that describes this horror. Oedipus racks his brains (w/ere 
ingenio, miser, V. 947) to devise an adequate punishment for him- 
self. A sudden gush of tears from his eyes suggests blinding. The 
Roman poet fairly revels in the ghastly details of the act. In the 
closing scene Jocasta stabs herself ingeniously in Oedipus’s pres- 
ence, after which he goes into voluntary exile with cruel fates, 
disease, hunger, pestilence and grief, as imaginary — and sole — 
attendants. 
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Seneca’s play is not without interest, partly by reason of its 
tacit criticism of Sophocles here and there, as implied by the 
changes made in details of the plot. But the play is a poor one. 
The characters are wretchedly disfigured. Oedipus appears as a 
poor stupid, self-conscious, whimpering, bragging, blustering fellow. 
The most poetical passages are to be found in the choruses, though 
these have nothing to do with Sophocles. Really good are the 
anapaests on fate (vv. 980-994). 

When we examine the legend of Oedipus from the point of 
view of mythology, some facts seem to be easily recognizable. 
The legend of Oedipus appears clearly to be not a unity but 
a unification of more or less homogeneous and more or less 
heterogeneous elements. Such features of popular mythological 
lore as the child of doom exposed by his parents yet fulfilling his 
doom, as the hero that destroys monsters and relieves those op- 
pressed by them, winning a princess by so doing, as the successful 
solver of riddles under pain of death, if he fail, are plainly to be 
traced on the one hand ;’ on the other hand, we find two etymo- 
logical myths based on the name of Oedipus (or Oedipodes). As 
‘Knowfoot’ (ids tots rédas) he solves the riddle about feet ; as 
‘Swellfoot’ (oidév rw dde) his feet are wounded. Thus a very 
ancient riddle is assigned to the half-human Sphinx, and she is 
brought into connection with Oedipus, or stories are told of how. 
he came to have swollen feet. Both elements are afterwards 
combined. 

Of course Oedipus has been treated as a solar hero, and his 
victory over the Sphinx regarded as a symbol of the triumph of 
light over darkness.?_ This view can hardly be called either novel 
or new. ‘The allegorizing Greek commentators on Hesiod’s Zhe- 
ogony make the Sphinx, as the child of Chimaera (wrongly thought 


1 See Comparetti, Zdipo e la mttologia comparata, Pisa, 1867, p. 63. Com- 
paretti’s essay is an admirable piece of work. 

2 By M. Michel Bréal, in his Le mythe a’ dipe (Revue archéologique, 
n.s. 8 [1863], 193-214), and subsequently, with a closing reference to Com- 
paretti, in his A7é/anges de mythologie et de linguistique, 163-185. 
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to be represented by Hesiod as the mother, instead of Echidna) 
and Orthros, the contracting chill (od/yéis) of the early winter 
morning (dp9pos, ‘the time just before sunrise,’ x/uatpa = yemov). 
Of course, a natural corollary to this would be that the hero that 
destroys the Sphinx is the sun, as Bellerophon and Hercules are 
explained to be. The long scholion on Eurip. Phoentss. 26 says 
that some made Helios, the sun-god, Oedipus’s father; so that 
Oedipus may have also been interpreted as the day. It may not 
be altogether inapposite to note that Pindar, O27. 2, 35, speaks of 
the day as vais deAiov. Better, it might be suggested, should we 
see in the tale of Oedipus conquering a malignant power a myth 
of civilization. He triumphs by wit, not force, like Sophocles’s 
mepippadys avyp in the Andigone.’ It must not be forgotten, too, 
that Oedipus was a real ancestor to many a Greek of historical 
times, that the legends about him are firmly localized, so far at 
least as Thebes is concerned, and that we have a myth quite simi- 
lar to his in many ways told of a historical personage, the elder 
Cyrus, by Herodotus (1, 107 sqq.). 

In concluding this account of the tale of Oedipus, a word must 
be said of the legend as a vehicle of moral instruction; for as 
such we may fairly think it was employed by religious teachers, 
particularly in connection with Delphi. The tale of Laius and 
Oedipus could be readily made to point a moral against the viola- 
tion of unwritten laws such as the first three of those set forth by 
Socrates in Xenophon’s Memorabilia (4. 4, 19-24), — reverence 
the gods, honour parents, commit no incest, return good for good. 
How the teaching of Delphi worked in the interest of the higher 
morality among the Greeks may be perhaps most strikingly seen 
in the story of Glaucus and the money deposit told by Herodotus 
(6, 86). To a tale that was used to warn people against social 
sins the avoidance of which marked off the Greek from the Bar- 
barian (cf. Eurip. Azdrom. 173-176) such an element as the 

1 Comparetti, dwelling on the intellectual character of Oedipus, wittily says 


(op. cit., p. 49) that if Oedipus is a solar hero, he has kept his incognito very 
carefully (ha serbato il pit stretto incognito). 
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episode of Chrysippus would naturally be attached by those who 
sought to lead the people in right living. Further than this we 
can hardly venture to pursue the tradition of priestly teaching in 
the case of our legend. 


II 


The characters properly so called of the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Oedipus, Jocasta, and Creon, speak for themselves ; but, as in the 
The charace C2S¢ of other literary creations, their speech, like that 
ters ofthe of living people, is differently understood by different 
Oedipus readers. To the sympathetic reader of the play they 
Tyrannus. reveal themselves somewhat in this wise. 

Oedipus is a man of high spirit, strong head, and warm heart, 
conscientiously devoted to the welfare of his people and to his 
duty as king. His weakness lies in yielding to a hot temper.! 
He is a good son to his supposed parents, a good husband, and 
a good father. His sense of his position as responsible head 
of the state, and his anger at a charge of which he feels himself 
to be entirely innocent, combine to make him suspect Tiresias 
and Creon, even though the latter has been his trusted friend for 
years. He is justly proud of the keenness of mind which enabled 
him to solve the Sphinx’s riddle and so deliver Thebes and 
become king, and he seeks to use this ability in a second case for 
the benefit of the state, which includes himself as its lawful head, 
not for himself merely as an individual. To those that know him 
apart from his fate Oedipus is a man of high aims and noble char- 
acter. As the modern reader knows, and the ancient spectator 
knew still better, he is foredoomed, and the whole play up to the 
dénouement is filled for the audience with a bitter irony based 
on the irony of fate,—the most striking example of what has 
been called tragic irony. But the fact that he is only apparently 
a free agent does not make Oedipus’s conduct less interesting. 


1 Compare Creon’s words to Oedipus O.C. 855, dpyn xdpuv dSovs, 7 o det 
Avupalverat 
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Fate has determined the result of his actions, not his conduct and 
character. It has been said not unwisely! that we are interested 
not in what an overwhelming fate makes of Oedipus, but in what 
a strong Oedipus makes of an overwhelming fate. 

Jocasta has been charged with frivolity, lack.of natural affection, 
and impiety. But she has sacrificed her child to save her first 
husband from a doom pronounced by Apollo and in which she 
believed ; and if she makes light of oracles and prophecies in the 
case of Oedipus, it is either to cheer him in his despondency or in 
joy at his supposed deliverance. She is unflinchingly loyal to 
both her husbands and stands between her brother and Oedipus 
in their quarrel in such a way as to help Creon without antagonizing 
her husband. She is neither weak, nor wicked, nor unwomanly. 

Creon in his coolness and correctness is a foil to the ardent- 
spirited Oedipus. He is a just man without being a generous one. 
His coolness in the closing scene will make him appear to some 
even odious. 


1m 


The number and character of the references to Sophocles in the 
Poetics prove the very high esteem in which Aristotle held him. 
Sophocles appears to have been Aristotle’s favourite , tote 
dramatist, and the Oedipus Tyrannus his favourite ana the 
play. The name of Oedipus occurs eleven times in Oedipus 
the Poetics, and there are five express references to TYt@nnus. 
the Oedipus Tyrannus — called always simply the Oedipus — and 
four others quite as unmistakable to the same play. 

A complex tragic plot is distinguished from a simple one by 
Aristotle (chap. 10) as one in which the change of fortune is 
accompanied by recognition (dvayvwpicpds, dvayvipiots) or by 
reversal of the train of action (epurérea) or by both. As an 
example of zepurérea the scene in the Oedipus is cited where 
“the messenger that came to make Oedipus happy and rid him 


1 By J. Walser, in his essay, Das Moment der Idealitat im Charakter des 
Oedipus Tyrannos (Zeitsch. f. dst. Gymnasien, 38 [1887], 493-509, 573-585). 
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of his fear of his mother did just the opposite by showing who he 
was” (chap. 11). The best form of recognition is that which 
involves zepurérevat, as in the Oedipus (chap. 11). Recognition 
should preferably be brought about naturally by the incidents of 
the plot, as in Sophocles’s Oedipus and the (Zauric) Lphigenia 
(chap. 16). 

In Chapter 14 we are told that the fear and pity which a tragedy 
should excite may be produced not only by the way in which the 
play is acted, but also merely by the way in which it is composed 
— the ovoracis tov tpayparwv. The latter is the better way, and 
bespeaks the better poet. The poet ought so to compose his play 
that one that merely hears the events take place shall shudder and 
be moved to pity at their issue, just as one would if he heard the 
Ocdipus read. : 

In Chapter 26 “ greater condensation” (76 GOpowrepov) is cited 
as one reason of the superiority of dramatic to epic poetry, and 
the Oedipus is compared with the /Zad from this point of view. 

But more vitally interesting than the passages cited thus far are 
those in which Aristotle deals with inconsistencies in the plot, and 
with the character of the tragic hero. As regards the former we 
read in Chapter 15 that there should be nothing inconsistent (aAo- 
yov) in the circumstances of the plot (€y rots tpaypacw), or else it 
should be ‘ outside the play (éw ris tpaywdéas), as in the Ocdipus 
of Sophocles.’ The same point is taken up more definitely in 
Chapter 24, where Aristotle says that inconsistencies should be 
excluded from the plot, if possible ; if not, they should be éw rod 
pvOevpatos, which obviously bears the same meaning as éfw tis 
Tpaywoias in the other passage, ‘like Oedipus’s ignorance of the 
manner of Laius’s death.’ In these rather clumsy sentences Aris- 
totle is clearly trying to excuse the most glaring fault in his favourite’s 
masterpiece — a fault so glaring that it must have been remarked, 
it should seem, at the first performance of the piece. ‘The fact 
that the inconsistency has to do with an event that is not com- 
prised within the action of the play, which is what Aristotle means, 
is only a partial explanation and excuse. Sophocles must have 
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felt himself justified in composing as he did in the first place, and 
in letting the inconsistency stand in his text. Voltaire in the fifth 
of his Lettres sur Cedipe has explained the matter so well from 
the playwright’s point of view that his words must be quoted here 
as a valuable supplement to Aristotle. ‘ Dans toutes les tragédies,”’ 
he says, “on tombe dans un écueil. ... L’exposition du sujet 
se fait ordinairement a un personnage qui en est aussi bien informé 
que celui qui lui parle. On est obligé, pour mettre les auditeurs 
au fait, de faire dire aux principaux acteurs ce qu’ils ont dt vrai- 
semblablement déja dire mille fois. Le point de perfection serait 
de combiner tellement les événements, que l’acteur qui parle 
n’etit jamais di dire ce qu’on met dans sa bouche que dans le 
temps méme ou il le dit... . Il est vrai qu’il y a des sujets de 
tragédie ot l’on est tellement géné par la bizarrerie des événe- 
ments, qu’il est presque impossible de réduire l’exposition de sa 
piéce a ce point de sagesse et de vraisemblance. Je crois, pour 
mon bonheur, que le sujet d’@ape est de ce genre: et il me 
semble que, lorsqu’on se trouve si peu maitre de terrain, il faut 
toujours songer a étre intéressant plutét qu’exact: car le specta- 
’ teur pardonne tout, hors la longueur ; et lorsqu’il est une fois ému, 
il examine rarement s’il a raison de l’étre.’”’ How difficult it is to 
get rid of this inconsistency, appears not merely from the treat- 
ment of Seneca already cited, but also, and more clearly, from the 
play of Voltaire and the other two modern Oedipuses of which 
mention will presently be made. Several other less striking incon- 
sistencies of the ef ris tpaywdéas sort will be found noted in the 
Commentary. 

We come now to the tragic hero. The passage in which Aris- 
totle sets forth his views on this subject is as follows (chap. 13) :? 
“A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged not on 
the simple but on the complex plan. It should, moreover, imi- 
tate actions which excite pity and fear, this being the distinctive 
mark of tragic imitation. It follows plainly, in the first place, that 


1] quote from Professor Butcher’s translation. 
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the change of fortune presented must not be the spectacle of a 
virtuous man brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 
neither pity nor fear ; it merely shocks us (ovre rods émvexe’s avdpas 
Set era dddXovras paiverOar ef editvxias eis Svatvyxiay, od yap poB_epov 
ovde €Acevov TOdTO GAAG puapov éotiv). Nor, again, that of a bad 
man passing from adversity to prosperity: for nothing can be 
more alien to the spirit of Tragedy ; it possesses no single tragic 
quality ; it neither satisfies the moral sense, nor calls forth pity or 
fear. Nor, again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy the moral 
sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor fear ; for pity is aroused 
by unmerited misfortune (epi tov avagvov), fear by the misfortune 
of a man like ourselves. Such an event, therefore, will be neither 
pitiful nor terrible. ‘There remains, then, the character between 
these two extremes (6 peraéd rovrwy), — that of a man who is not 
eminently good and just (6 unre dpery Siapepwv Kal dixatoovtvy), 
yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice or depravity 
(da Kaxcav Kal woyPypiav), but by some error or frailty (dv duaptiav 
twa). He must be one who is highly renowned and prosperous, 
—a personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious men of 
such families. — A well-constructed plot should, therefore, be single 
in its issue, rather than double, as some maintain. The change 
of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, reversely, from 
good to bad. It should come about as the result not of vice (8a 
poxPypiav), but of some great error or frailty (8: auapriay peyddnv), 
in a character either such as we have described, or better rather 
than worse. The practice of the stage bears out our view. At first, 
the poets recounted any legend that came in their way. Now, 
tragedies are founded on the story of a few houses, — on the for- 
tunes of Alcmaeon, Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Tele- 
phus, and those others who have done or suffered something terri- 
ble (dcos ddXors TUBEBnKEv 7} Tabety Sea 7) movpoa).” 

It should be at once evident to the attentive and unbiassed 
reader of this passage, that Aristotle’s theory of the ideal tragic 
hero is not only at variance with the practice of Sophocles, — to 
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say nothing of the other dramatists, — but also with his own aes- 
thetic judgement. After enunciating the principle that the tragic 
hero should be neither saint nor villain, but an ordinary man 
guilty of a fault, he qualifies his principle to pieces almost in the 
same breath. It is the suffering of the innocent that excites our 
pity ; the hero should be rather better than the average; he may 
have merely suffered, not done, something terrible. Moral judge- 
ment and aesthetic judgement are at variance, and aesthetic judge- 
ment wins the day. Sophoclean practice conquers Aristotelian 
theory. This appears even more clearly in the next chapter, where 
Aristotle discusses pitiful and terrible tragic acts, and distinguishes 
those committed consciously, like Medea’s murder of her children, 
and those committed unconsciously, like the acts of Sophocles’s 
Oedipus before the opening of the play. It has been pointed 
out! that Aristotle fails to distinguish in the tragic heroes that he 
enumerates those that commit crimes that they would never have 
done, had they known what they were doing ; those that commit 
crimes consciously, but under a terrible moral stress; and those 
that commit crimes with full responsibility. 

There is no need to seek for Oedipus’s d¢uapria on the strength 
of Aristotle’s words. If not émvexys in the fullest sense of the 
word, he is yet dvdéios, and his crimes —if we can call them such 
—are wa6y, rather than épya. May not Sophocles have con- 
sciously sought to lessen the shock to the moral sense involved 
in the spectacle of the suffering of an innocent man by putting 
the ultimate responsibility on an impersonal fate ?? 


IV 


Three eminent modern writers have tried the tale of Oedipus 
as a dramatic subject — Corneille, Dryden, and Voltaire. The 


1 By Giinther, Grundstige der tragischen Kunst, Leipsic, 1885, p. 319 (the 
whole chapter is valuable). 

2 On the tragic hero see further Professor Butcher’s Arcstotle’s Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art, Chap. VIII. 
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three plays appeared within the space of sixty-one years, in 
1657, 1679, and 1718, respectively. . They are all 
based on Sophocles, or on Sophocles and Seneca, 
and the plays of Dryden and Voltaire were influenced 
also by that of Corneille. 

In writing his Cage Corneille deliberately decreased the 
oracular element and introduced the ghost of Laius as Seneca had 
done. Furthermore, out of regard for the sensitive feelings of 
French ladies, he lessened the horror of the account of the blind- 
ing. Still further to please the fair sex, Corneille introduced a 
romantic element into the plot — the loves of Dirce, daughter of 
Laius and Jocasta, excluded from the succession by Oedipus, and 
Theseus, prince of Athens. So well did Corneille succeed with 
his romantic innovation, that he practically made Dirce the cen- 
tral figure of the play. Oedipus’s character is weakened and 
degraded. His terrible misfortunes are merely the dark back- 
ground against which the figures of Dirce and her. devoted lover 
stand out. The play is, in short, a Dirce rather than an Oedipus. 
We shall hardly go too far if we agree with Voltaire that the play 
is a bad one and sympathize with him in his condemnation of its 
tasteless romanticism ; but there are some things in the plot that 
are interesting and instructive to readers of Sophocles. - Cdrneille 
not only makes Oedipus aware of the circumstances of Laius’s 
death, but also—and this is truly amazing —represents him as 
believing that he has avenged Laius’s murder, because he has 
killed two of three highwaymen that had attacked him at the same 
time and place as Laius (act 1, scene 5).' Thus in trying to 
avoid an improbability in the Sophoclean play, he falls into a much 
greater one. Again, in Corneille the Theban herdsman, who had 
accompanied Laius on his fatal journey, is found at the scene of 
the encounter badly wounded, but recovers at Thebes. His con- 
valescence is made to last for a year, so that he does not know till 


Modern 
Oedipuses. 


1 Laius travels with only two attendants in Corneille. — The deliberateness 
with which Corneille made his singular innovation may be seen from what he 
says in his Aw Lecteur. 
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the end of that time who the new king really is. Thus another 
slip of Sophocles’s is corrected. (See v. 758 sq. with the note.) 
Dryden wrote his play in collaboration with Nathaniel Lee ; 
but what is best in the piece is probably Dryden’s. It is a vigor- 
ous blood and thunder play—zin the most ‘literal sense of the 
term —in which Sophocles, Seneca, Corneille, and Shakespeare 
have all been laid under tribute. Notwithstanding the warning 
example of Corneille, there is a romantic underplot in which 
Eurydice, daughter of Laius and Jocasta, and Adrastus, king of 
Argos, whom Oedipus brings to’ Thebes as a prisoner of war 
in the first act, are the principal figures. But this romantic ele- 
ment is thrown into the shade by the amorousness of Oedipus and 
Jocasta. Dryden (or Dryden and Lee) seized upon two features 
in the Sophoclean play as offering material for extended treat- 
ment, — the conspiracy against Oedipus, which in Sophocles exists 
only in the hero’s imagination, and the resemblance between Oedi- 
pus and Laius (derived from v. 743). Creon, a hideous monster, 
a sort of combination of Thersites and Richard of Gloster, takes 
advantage of Oedipus’s absence in the field at the opening of the 
play, and of the dissaffection of the Thebans because of the plague 
which has broken out in Oedipus’s absence, to start a revolution 
with the object of making himself king. This object he continues 
to pursue, as also his desire to win Eurydice, with whom he is in 
love, though she loathes him. The underplot of love and intrigue 
is thus quite elaborate. The resemblance of Oedipus to Laius, 
which has been generally remarked at Thebes, and the assumed 
instinctive maternal and filial feelings of Jocasta and Oedipus 
toward each other, are utilized to their fullest extent throughout 
the play,—in fact, beyond all decency. In no one general 
feature does the English play form a greater contrast to the 
Greek than in its utter and wanton lack of all restraint and 
reserve. The ghost of Laius calls from behind the scenes like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, and in the incantation scene is even 
brought upon the stage ; dreadful shapes of Oedipus and Jocasta, 
carefully labelled in glittering letters, appear in the clouds after 
OED. TYR. — 4 
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a thunderstorm ; Oedipus walks and talks in his sleep ; he blinds 
himself in the ghastly manner described by Seneca; and the play 
closes with a perfect orgy of bloodshed, in which Eurydice, Adras- 
tus, Creon, Jocasta (who incidentally murders her children by 
Oedipus), and Oedipus are slain or slay themselves, — Oedipus 
last, by throwing himself from an upper window. 

Dryden gets around the familiar difficulty in the Sophoclean 
plot — the dAoyov — by representing Oedipus to have heard, when 
he came to the throne, “a confus’d report” about Laius’s death, 
which subsequent occupations put out of his head. 


“ But full of hurry, like a Morning Dream, 
It vanish’d in the Business of the Day.” 


Voltaire’s @aipe is an altogether remarkable work for a boy of 
nineteen.’ He wanted to exclude the romantic element entirely 
and return to Sophocles, but his actors would not let him. How- 
ever, he reduced the objectionable addition to a shadow by merely 
recalling the love of Philoctetes and Jocasta, which had been 
blighted by the latter’s marriage with Laius. Voltaire was justly 
pleased to find that the scene in the fourth act of the mutual con- 
fidences between Oedipus and Jocasta, in which he had followed 
Sophocles in the main, took well with his audience, although the 
actors had assured him it was foredoomed to fail. In general, it 
may be said that Voltaire has succeeded fairly well in his attempt to 
return to Sophocles, and his tone is throughout far more vigorous 
and manly than Corneille’s. 

In dealing with the ddoyov in Sophocles Voltaire makes Oedi- 
pus to have refrained, out of delicacy for Jocasta’s feelings, from 
enquiring into the manner of Laius’s death. But this did not sat- 


1 Such was Voltaire’s age when it was first written, but he was twenty-four 
when it was put upon the stage. It was,then apparently that he “spoiled his 
piece to please his actors ” (letter to M. Porée, 7 Jan., 1730).—It is curious to 
note that Corneille brought out his @dzpe at fifty, while Dryden was forty- 
eight when his Oedipus was produced, and Sophocles, as will presently appear, 
composed his play when over sixty-five. 
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isfy Voltaire himself, as he frankly says. The acute passage in his 
Lettres sur Gdipe in which he deals in general terms with this 
difficulty has been already quoted. ‘This is perhaps the best pas- 
sage in these Ze¢tres, which appeared with the first edition of the 
play in 1719. ‘The interesting criticisms of the three Ocdipuses, 
Sophocles’s, Corneille’s, and Voltaire’s own, are marred by crude- 
ness anid ignorance in the case of Sophocles, and by gross insin- 
cerity (due to the writer’s age and the great repute of Corneille) 
in the comparative estimate of Sophocles and Corneille. In a 
letter to M. Porée of 7 Jan., 1730, Voltaire frankly says, speaking 
of the time when he composed his @avgZe: “On trouvait alors 
| Gidipe de Corneille excellent; je le trouvais un fort mauvais 
ouvrage, et je n’osais le dire.” For a charming account of the 
way in which Voltaire came to compose his play, as well as for his 
mature estimate of the Greeks, one should read his noble dedica- 
tory epistle to the Duchess of Maine prefixed to the Ovesée (1750). 


Vv 


In 1834 K. F. Hermann expressed the opinion! that the Oeca- 
pus Tyrannus had been first brought out at the Dionysia of 429 B.c. 
He based this opinion on the following two arguments: pe Date of 
First, neither before the plague had visited Athens, the Oedipus 
nor except when the memory of that dreadful calamity Tyt@nnus. 
was fresh, could the poet have drawn the vivid picture of a pesti- 
lence that he presents early in the play (‘‘ neque antequam pesti- 
lentiam ipsi praesentes Athenienses vidissent, neque nisi recenti 
rei memoria atrocissimam illam publicae cladis imaginem concipi 
a-poeta potuisse, quam in ipso fabulae limine luculentissimis colori- 
bus descriptam quasi vivam spirantemque nobis proposuit,” p. 27).. 
Second, Pericles, ‘whom in the person of Oedipus, Sophocles 

1In his Disputatio de discrimine artis ac temporis, quo Sophocles atque 
Euripides Oedipi Regis fabulam tractasse videntur,; scripta indicendis lectio- 
nibus aestivis a. MDCCCXXXIV, republished, with some additions, as the 


first of Hermann’s Quaestionum Oedipodearum capita tria, Marburg, 1837. 
The references in the text are to this second edition. 
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appears to have attacked’ (“quem ipsum sub Oedipi persona ex- 
agitasse nobis Sophocles videtur,” p. 28), died during the summer 
of 429; but an attack on Pericles after his death would have been 
both pointless and indecent (p. 31); therefore, the Oedipus must 
have been produced while Pericles was still alive. 

This latter argument is complex, involving the proof that Sopho- 
cles did intend to attack Pericles. The fact that the Spartans, 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, demanded that the 
Athenians drive out Pericles as being évayyjs (Thuc. 1, 127) makes 
it probable, Hermann thought (p. 28), that the aristocratic party 
at Athens favoured that policy. Pericles was also guilty of acts 
of impiety (cf. Plutarch, Peric?. 35) which may well have contrib- 
uted to the sentiment which made the Athenians blame him for 
their calamities as they did (Thuc. 2, 59) (p. 29). Sophocles, as 
a born aristocrat, naturally sided with the aristocratic party, nor 
had his relations with Pericles been altogether cordial (p. 29 sq.). 
Sophocles had also in his youth been in favour with Cimon, who 
had strong Spartan sympathies (p. 30). The fact that Pericles 
was almost tyrant of Athens is also to be taken into account as a 
ground of opposition on the part of Sophocles (p. 31). The pur- 
pose of the poet ‘to show the power of adverse forttne against 
those that put too much trust in their own strength’ (“ut vim 
adversae fortunae ostenderet in eos, qui suis ipsorum viribus nimis 
confiderent,” p. 31) also points to Pericles. 

Of course, all of Hermann’s argumentation is based on proba- 
bility, or rather on a series of probabilities, which will be variously 
estimated by various people. Gottfried Hermann sought to over- 
throw his namesake’s argument in a review of the Quwaestiones 
Ocedipodeae in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft for 
1837. Welcker, in Die Griechischen Tragidien (1839), p. 249 Sq., 
not only accepted K. F. Hermann’s view, but noted in confirma- 
tion that Droysen had previously (1833) suggested the same date 
for the Oedipus. Schneidewin was strenuously opposed to Her- 
mann’s notion of political references and to the dating thus sup- 
ported. The popularity of his edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
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rendered 429 long an unpopular date for the play. At present 
there is a marked tendency on the part of certain eminent schol- 
ars to return to or toward the Hermannian date. (See Christ’s Gr. 
Literaturgeschichte and the introduction to v. Wilamowitz-MOllen- 
dorff’s translation of the O.Z., p. 16.) 

The truth seems to be that Hermann injured his case somewhat 
by too extreme a statement of his second argument. Oedipus is 
not merely a thinly disguised Pericles ; nor is Jocasta an Aspasia. 
On the other hand, Periclean traits do appear — one might almost 
say, inevitably —in Sophocles’s Oedipus; and the conservative 
poet does appear to express his opposition to the monarchical and 
rationalistic tendencies of Pericles’s government very distinctly in 
at least one passage of the play. ‘That is the chorus vv. 863- 
gto, which is very loosely connected with the texture of the play. 
Gottfried Hermann, in his review (cited above), noted with sur- 
prise that K. F. Hermann had not made use of this passage as 
affording the strongest support for his theory. For the details of 
the allusions contained in these views, reference must be made 
to the Commentary ; here it may be said that, in the opinion of 
the present writer, the passage is a serious aesthetic blemish in the 
play. Pericles is indeed covertly attacked here. Elsewhere in 
the play proper we have rather a coincidence in certain features — 
of which, however, the poet was fully conscious— of the ideal 
Oedipus with the real Pericles. ‘The poet’s sympathy with his 
own creation, and his lack of sympathy with the man with whom 
that creation in some degree coincided, were not, it would seem, 
confused in his mind, nor should they be confused in ours. 

There is an argument for 429 B.c. as the date of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus which seems to have been overlooked hitherto. It is 
to be found in a “lonely word” inv. 190. "Apea te Tov padepdy, 
ds viv dxadKos doridwv pr€yet pe could only properly be said had 
Ares appeared Jefore in his true guise pera xadx@y doridwy. This 
is not true of Thebes, but is true of Athens, when the plague had 
attacked it following on the heels of war. The chorus speak as 
Athenians, not as Thebans. 
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Professor Lewis Campbell’s /ntvoductory Essay on the Language 
of Sophocles in the first volume of his large edition of Sopho- 
Remarks on Cles contains much valuable material for the study of 
the Style of Sophocles’s style. In the few words that follow here, 
Sophocles. reference will be made particularly to one strongly 
marked feature, namely, what may be briefly called the intensive 
quality of Sophocles’s style. 

Sophocles seeks to increase the range of his diction by putting 
into words and phrases all the meaning that they will bear — 
sometimes even more than they will fairly bear. This he does 
oftentimes by recalling words that have become trite to their 
original etymological force —or what he conceived to be such. 
Thus the phrase ovppayov ddpv (Antig. 674) is used to mean the 
collective spears that do battle together, the battle line ; airé@wpa 
dprraknpata (Antig. 51) are sins that a man finds himself guilty 
of ; doruvopo dpyat (Andig. 355) means the temper or feelings by 
which men are prompted to dwell in towns ; zapéorwos (Antig. 372) 
means one that has his hearth beside another, a neighbour. Not 
unlike in principle is the allusion to Jocasta in her relation to 
Oedipus in Antig. 53, wntynp Kal yuvy, durAotv eos, with the im- 
plication éAX’ od durAotv épyov.' The examples of this intensifying 
of words and phrases in the Oedipus Tyrannus are noted in the 
Commentary. 

Intensive, too, is Sophocles’s treatment of the metre of the tragic 
dialogue, the iambic trimeter. Accepting the form, he tries to give 
it greater capacity by a larger internal structure, by freely oppos- 
ing the divisions of the thought to the divisions made by the 
verses, even running verses together so that elision is made at the 
end of a verse, or a word is placed at the head of a verse that 
could not stand at the head of a sentence — the latter, however, 
very rarely. He thus tries to make the form hold all that it will. 


1Cf. Class, Rev. XIII, 389 sq. 
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In the use of hyperbaton, or transposition and interlocking, not 
merely of single words but of clauses, Sophocles is often very bold. 
It must be remembered that he wrote primarily for actors and 
hearers, and that a right delivery of the lines, as indicated by the 
poet to his actors by word of mouth, would make much clear that 
is obscure to the reader. As in the case of Demosthenes, to 
understand Sophocles one should read him repeatedly aloud. 

But Sophocles cannot have written for hearers only ; he must 
have had readers also in view. It is hard, if not impossible, to 
believe that all his exquisite verbal workmanship could have been 
appreciated by even a Greek audience. It is as true of his trage- 
dies as of Thucydides’s history that they are a xrjpa és det waddov 
n dydvicpa és TO Tapayphua akovev.' 


VII 


Our chief manuscript authority for the text of Sophocles is a 
vellum codex written by Byzantine scribes, apparently, between 
the years rooo and 1050.’ It is preserved in the he Text of 
Laurentian Library (Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana) the Oedipus 
at Florence. It contains, besides the seven plays of Tyrannus. 
Sophocles, the seven plays of Aeschylus and the Avgonautica of 
Apollonius Rhodius. For Sophocles this Ms. is commonly known 
as L (= Laurentianus), for Aeschylus as M (= Mediceus). The 
text of this Ms. appears to have been written by two contempo- 
rary hands, the second of which begins with the second quire of 
the Aeschylus. The text of Sophocles is thus, in its first draft, 
all from the same hand. The work of this scribe has been cor- 


1Cf. the excellent account of Sophocles’s language in Haigh’s 7ragic 
Drama of the Greeks, p. 161 sqq. A copious collection of the minutiae of 
Sophocles’s style will be found in Ewald Bruhn’s Anhang (= Sophocles erk, 
y. Schneidewin und Nauck, 8tes Bandchen), 1899. 

2 See the introduction by Messrs. Thompson and Jebb to the Facsimile of 
the Laurentian Manuscript of Sophocles, London, 1885; also Professor Jebb’s 
introduction to his edition of the text of Sophocles, Cambridge, 1897. 
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rected throughout by reference, presumably, to the Ms. that was 
being reproduced. ‘This seems to have been written in a minus- 
cule hand, though it may have been copied from an uncial Ms. 
There are abundant traces in L of errors of transcription due ul- 
timately to the copying of uncials. The original of L would seem 
to have contained also the scholia that are given in L. The hand 
that wrote the scholia in the margin of L is contemporary with that 
of the first corrections in the text. It is, therefore, of little mo- 
ment to distinguish the authors of the original text, of the con- 
temporary corrections, and of the scholia.1 There are corrections 
also in the text of L by a series of later hands —some very much 
later. 

The attention of scholars was first drawn to L by Elmsley, who 
collated it in 1820 and placed it at the head of his manuscript 
authorities in the preface to his edition of the Oedipus Coloneus 
published at Oxford in 1823.” In the notes to his Ovatio de arte 
interpretandl grammatices et critices fundamentis innixa primario 
philologi officio, Leyden, 1847, Cobet declared (p. 103) that L was 
the source of all other existing Mss. of Aeschylus and Sophocles.? 
The variant readings of the other Mss. have arisen “ex descri- 
bentium socordia vel correctorum interpolatione.” But this view, 
though it has not lacked other vigorous supporters (notably Wil- 
helm Dindorf*) is untenable. It is disproved by the mere fact 
that in the Oedipus Tyrannus vs. 800 is omitted in L alone, being 
added in the margin by a hand later in date than several of the 
other Mss.” 


1On the question of the hands of L see, besides the works cited above, 
Meifert’s De Sophoclis codicibus, Halle, 1891. 

2 « Sive antiquitatem spectes,” says Elmsley, “sive bonitatem, primus est 
LAUR. A. seu Membranae Laurentianae,” etc. 

3 « Satis mihi constat Aeschyli et Sophoclis fabulas, quas habemus, in unico 
codice, qui nunc in Laurentiana Bibliotheca servatur, ad nos pervenisse: ex 
quo vetustissimo libro — profluxit quidquid codicum Mss. ubique invenitur,” 

4 In his preface to the O.7., Oxford, 1860. 

5 Equally decisive is the gloss on O.7. 896, which is given in a very cor- 
rupt form in L, but correctly in the Trinity College Ms. (Trin.). See Pro- 
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Next in value to L is generally reckoned a vellum Ms. of 
the thirteenth century in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris 
(No. 2712). It is known commonly as A. It contains, besides 
the seven plays of Sophocles, six of Euripides and seven of Aris- 
tophanes. Mr. John Masson, in a note in Professor Campbell’s 
edition of Sophocles, Vol. II, pp. xili-xxiii, seems to prove that a 
Bodleian Ms. of the fourteenth century, which he designates as 0, 
gives for the Ayax, Llectra and Oe¢edipus Tyrannus, which alone 
it contains, a more correct form of the text represented by A. 
The text of A (and QO) is correcter than that of L in many 
places. 

Before proceeding to a brief enumeration of the other Mss. to 
which reference is made in the critical notes attached to my text, 
reference should be made to the view advocated by Professor Kai- 
bel in his recent edition of the “/ectra (Leipsic, 1897, p. vii) of 
the relation of L and A, and of the Ms. text of Sophocles in 
general.’ This is as follows: The first draft of L, so far as revised 
by the scribe himself (L’), is a very faulty text. It has been greatly 
improved by a second hand (L’), which corrected a host of errors 
from a different original. This was a Ms. of the family of the 
Parisinus (P= A). ‘The sources of L and P (= A), which may 
be designated respectively A and H, were not very different. They 
were descended ultimately from a common Alexandrian original. 
Sometimes L is wrong, sometimes P; but L and P are to be re- 
garded as of equal value as sources of our text. ‘The rest of the 
Mss. thus far known are unworthy of consideration (kommen gar 
nicht in Betracht) ; also the variants introduced by yp. (= ypade- 
tat) in the margin of L are merely worthless late conjectures.’ 

What is noted above in regard to Trin. is alone enough to show 
that this estimate of Professor Kaibel’s of the other Mss. is to be 
materially modified. Far truer is what Professor von Wilamowitz- 


fessor Campbell’s preface I2, Thompson and Jebb (/c.), and Bruhn’s edition 
of the O.7., Berlin, 1897, p. 221. 

1 This view appears to be based on Rudolf Schneider, Der Stammbaum der 
Sophokleischen Handschriften, Jahrbb. 115 (1877), 441-449. 
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MoOllendorff writes,’ that, though the Mss. of Sophocles show in 
general a uniform text, there are a good many small variants 
between which it is impossible to decide on the authority of the 
Mss.: neither a belief in L as the sole authority, nor a belief in 
L and A together as sole authorities, is tenable. 

The other Mss., as far as they are cited in my notes, are then 
as follows:? IT. =a Florentine Ms. (Abbat. 152) of the year 1282 
containing 47., £2., O.7., Phil., fully collated for Dindorf’s Leip- 
sic Sophocles of 1825. It is surely of independent value.2 Le = 
a Laurentian Ms. (XXXI, 10) of the early 14th cent. independent 
of L, and containing the seven plays. It has been fully collated 
(see Bruhn’s ed., p. 221 sq.). Pal. = Palatinus graecus 40, a 
Heidelberg Ms. of the middle of the 14th cent. containing 47., £7, 
O.T. It alone has the right reading at the endof 0.7.18. A= 
a Florentine Ms. (Abbat. 41) of the r4th cent. containing 47., 
El., O.T. E= Parisinus 2884, 14th cent., containing 47., £7, 
O.T., Ant. Trin., already mentioned as independent of L, is a 
Ms. mostly of the 14th cent., containing 47., 47, O.Z. For its 
value see further the notes on vv. 658 and 1137. M and M? 
are Milanese MSS. of the 13th, or early r4th, and the r4th cent. 
respectively. Each contains 47, 27, 0.7. V,V’, V’, and V‘ are 
Venice Mss., V of the 13th, V’ of the 15th, the other two of the 
14th cent. They contain the seven plays except V‘, which has 
only 47., £7., O.7., Ant. Of the Vatican Mss. cited (Vat. a, b, 
and c), Vat. a is noteworthy for its age (12th cent. according to 
good authority). The other two are of the r4th cent. Only Vat. b 
contains more (4vz., Phi/.) than the common three plays. T= 
Parisinus 2711 (all seven plays) is of the 14th cent. and repre- 
sents the text advocated by Demetrius Triclinius, a Byzantine 
grammarian of the 14th cent. Professor Campbell thinks B, V’, 
and, to a certain extent, V* (as well as other Mss.), should be 


1 German translation of the Oedipus Tyrannus, Berlin, 1899, p. 79. 

2 T follow here chiefly Professor Campbell in the Preface to his first volume 
(ed®2); 

8 See Bruhn, of. cit., p. 222. 
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grouped with this. B= Parisinus 2787, 14th cent., containing 
O:T., i rach. Priu., O.C. Dresd. a and bare Dresden Mss., 
14th and 15th centt., containing the common three plays (and 
Dresd. a also Anz). K isa Florentine Ms. (Abbat. 66), 14th cent., 
containing £7, O.7. Last, but not least, should be named Aug. b, 
an Augsburg Ms., 14th cent., containing 47., Ant, O.7., El. It 
appears to be of independent value. Its reading #Oapyjvai in v. 272, 
would seem from the scholium to be due to a grammarian, but one 
above the average in intelligence. 

There is also a valuable and interesting papyrus fragment con- 
taining O.7. 375-385 and 429-441, found by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus and assigned by them to the 4th or 
5th cent. a.p. (See Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, 1, pp. 47-50.) It shows 
the familiar and practically universal corrupt reading in vs. 376. 
It contains also, as we might expect, variant readings, one of them 
new (vs. 430), but confirming a conjecture of a German scholar 
(see the Critical Notes). 

We should not omit to mention, as another and not unimportant 
source of our text of Sophocles, the quotations in the works of 
other ancient authors that are preserved to us. The scholia also! 
contain evidence of readings prior and superior to those in 
the Mss. 

The text of Sophocles which has thus come down to us from 
the Alexandrian scholars *—in a generally uniform condition, but 
with some variants and old corruptions and an increasing number 
of newer corruptions — is a good text, as texts of the Greek 
classics go, but it needs, in many places, the aid of judicious con- 

_jectural emendation. ‘The text of the Oedipus Zyrannus is marred 
by very few interpolations, but verses have pretty certainly been 


1 Edited — both the ancient, represented by L and I’, and the more mod- 
ern — by Elmsley and Dindorf, Oxford, 1825 (1) and 1852 (II). The scholia 
of L (and I’) may be most conveniently consulted in Rapageorgius’s edition, 
Leipsic (Teubner). 

2 For the earlier history of the text so far as it can be gathered, and for the 
history of the printed text, see Professor Jebb’s /ztroduction, cited above. 
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lost in a few places, and there are passages which can hardly be 
restored unless fresh Ms. evidence be forthcoming. In the pres- 
ent edition careful and diligent use has been made of the labours 
of modern scholars upon the text. I have endeavoured to give 
proper credit for all emendations, but this is a hard thing to do. 
My own attempts at emendation are few. In a number of cases I 
have found that my conjectures had been anticipated by others, 
in some cases after I had published the conjectures, in good faith, 
as my own. For the identification of some Ms. notes in the mar- 
gin of a copy in my possession of the Foulis Sophocles of 1743 as 
from Musgrave’s own hand (cited “ Musgr. Ms.” in the notes) I 
am indebted to the great kindness of my friends Professor Her- 
bert Weir Smyth of Bryn Mawr College and Professor Alfred 
Gudeman of the University of Pennsylvania, who procured for me 
a photograph of a holograph letter of Musgrave’s preserved in the 
British Museum. 

It should be added, in further explanation of my critical symbols, 
that “v.l.”’ is used to indicate what appears on the evidence of the 
Mss. to be an old variant in the text. Before the Ms. reading (or 
readings) a colon (:) is regularly placed. 


LOPOKAEOTS 


OIAIMOTS TTPANNOS 


I. Text of L. 


I 


APISTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY 
YILOOESIS OIAIIOAOS TYPANNOY 


Aurwv Képw ov Oidirous, tatpos vd00s 
‘\ Lal if 4 , , 
mMpos TY aravTwy Aodopovmevos Févos, 

> a 
NAP wvPécOa TWvOixkdv Oeomoparov, 
fntav éavtov Kal yévovs putoardpov * 

A ‘\ X / > a € a“ 
etpov d¢ TAnpwv ev orevais dpagitots 

” »” i) , . 
axwv eredhve Aatoy yevyntopa 
Sohryyos de devps Oavaoipov Avoas pédos 
NOXVLVE pyTpos ayvooupevns AExOs * 
Aownwos d€ OnBas €ir€ kat vocos papa, 
Kpéwv 5¢ reudpbeis AeAgixny mpos éEoriav, 
Orws TVOnTaL TOD KaKOD TavETHpLOV, 
nkovoe Pwvns pavTikns Geod rapa, 
tov Aateov éxdixnOnvar pdvov, 
dOev pabov éavtov Oidirovs TaAas 

a ‘\ > / , 

diuroais Te xepolv éLavaAwoev Kopas, 

3. ON ‘ , > , , 
aitn O€ untnp ayxovats dudA€ro. 


iB 


AIA TI TYPANNO®S EIINPEPPATTAI 


‘O Tipavvos Oidérous éri Siaxpioe Oarépov émvyéyparrat. 


pievrws d¢ Tipavvov arAG@s tives atrov émtypadovow, ws é€éxovTa 
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15. ducods re Elmsley, répraoe ducods Brunck. 


10 


15 


16. atth 


II. Text of L except 2 daA@s tives Wecklein Jahrdd. 113 (1876), 204, 
Gomperz Sitzb. Akad. Wien 1876 (Beitrdge Il]. 585): dravtes L. 
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lol / 4 
rdons THS YopokArcous Toinrews, Kairep yTTVEvTAa td PiroKA&ovs, 
ws pyot Arxaiapxos. iol d€ kai ot Uporepov, ob Tupavvov, avrov 
2 / \ \ / lal ry ny Xr bal \ ry a BS , < 
ervypaovres ua TOs Xpovous THY daTKahoY Kal Old TA TpaypaTa 

, \ > / 
aAnTHY yap Kal mnpov Oidiroda tov éxt Kodwve eis tas “AOjvas 
tal » / oh er 
ddixvetobat, idiov d€ te rerdvOaow oft peF “Ounpov ronrat, Tovs 
apo Tov Tpwikav Bacwrels Tupdvvovs TpocayopevovTes, GWE TOTE TODOE 
a 7 iA ‘\ > , 
Tov dvouaros €is Tovs "EAXAnvas diadob€évTos, kata Tors “ApxtAdxouv 
/ , ¢ , c / fal 7 an ‘\ 
xpovors, Kabarep ‘Immias 6 codiotns pynow* “Opypos yovv tov 


/ , »¥ , nS ees , 4 
mavTwV TapavonwTtatov "Eyerov Bactr€ea pyot Kat ov TUpavvov 
eis "Exerov BaoiAja, Bpotav SnArjpova. 


ipl Mes \ , 3 \ a = ‘ 
mpocayopevOnvar d€ act Tov TYpavvov ard Tuppnvav* xaderovs 
yap Tivas rept Anoreav TovTouvs yevéerOar. Gru d& vewTEpov TO TOD 
n c » 
Tupavvov Ovoya Snrov* ovTe yap “Opnpos odte “Haiodos ovte aAAos 
> \ lal an nA > tal , > Me oy < > 
ovdels THY Tadaldy Tpavvov ev Tots Tornuacw dvopater* 6 8b 
> 4 
AptotoréAns év Kupatwy Wodireia tovs tupavvovs pyot 76 mporepov 
, a » 

aigumvytas mpocayopeverGar* edpyudrepov yap Exelvo TOvVOMA. 


III 
AAAQS 


c A A 

O Tupavvos Oidirovs mpds avridiacToAny Tod év TO Kodwve 
> / ‘A / aS nw - nan an > / 
ériyéyparrat. TO KepdAaoy S€ Tod Spduatos yvOos Tov idiwv 
Kax@v Oidirodos mipwais te TOV 6POaArp@v Kal dv &yyxovyns Oavaros 
> 
loxaorns. 


IV 
XPH3MO® O AOGEIEZ AAIOI TOI @HBAIOL 


Adie AaB8axidy, raidwy yévos OABtov aires. 
8 , , es e es , > \ 
wow Tot pidov viov* aTap TEeTpwpmevov éoTiv 


III, Not in L. The text follows Dindorf Schol. II. 13. 
IV. Text of L, which gives the verses at the end of the play. 
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16 
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gov Tadds yEtperat Airetv pdos* ws yap evevoe 
aN oan , A 
Zevs Kpovidns, WeAoros orvyepats dpator riOnoas, 


® 9 ) 
ov Pidov ypracas vidv, 0 8 yvfgare cou TAde wavTa. 


Vv 
TO AINITMA THS SIrros 


tA Ie rein a \ / i) , , 
Eoru dirovy él ys Kal Tetparov, ov pia puvy, 

\ 4 A > (is ‘\ ‘\ / 7 ery \ A 
kal tpirov* ahAaooe O€ puijv povov dao émi yatav 
< x / Cee 2 27 \ X\ , 
épmeta yivyntat ava T aifépa Kal Kata TovTov. 

> , , 
GAN’ drotray TAEloToLoww epedopevoy Toot Batvy, 


” / 7 2) a , > a 
eva TAXOS yulolcoly apavpotatov TENEL QvuTOv. 


Wi 
AY3IS, TOY AINITMATOS, 


a , a 

KrdO Kai ok eOeAovea, Kakortepe potoa Oavovtwv, 
puovans nuetépyns, os TEAOS GprAaKins * 

» , o er A 277 

avOpwrov katédeLas, ds, Hvika yalav épepret 


lal y / td > , 
TpOTov, Ep TEeTpaTrOUS, VYTLOS EK Aayovwy * 


ynparéos 8 7éhwy Tpitatoy oda Baxtpov épeidet, 5 
aixeva poptilwv, ynpai Kapmrropevos. 


"V. Text of L (at the end of the play), except 2 duqv (Bony L) and 
4 éperSopevov (érevyéuevov L) where the text follows Athenaeus 456 B and 
Schol. Eur. Phoeniss. intt, and ad y. 50. On the reading of v. 4 sq. see the 
Explanatory Notes. 

VI. Not in the Mss. of Sophocles, but in Schol. Eur. Phoeniss. 50. The 
text follows Schwartz. “Post Aaydévwy distichon excidisse vidit Miinzel” 
(Schwartz). 


OED. TYR.— 5 


TA TOY APAMATOS IITPOSOTA 


OIAITIOT= IOKAZTH 
IEPET2 ATTEAOZ 
KPEQN OEPATIQN AAIOT 
XOPOZ TEPONTOQN OHBAIQN EZATTEAO2 
TEIPEZIAZ 
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2. tao8 éyol Schol. rec., Brunck: rdode jor, 
Soph. em. 47: &\\wy (corruption due to v. 9). 
brigiensis” Class. Journ. 6 (1812), 342: 9 oréptavres (orééartes). 
A, Aug. b, Suidae A: pi od (od misplaced from y. 11, see Class, Rev, XII, 


OAT TOV UT PANNO> 


OIAITIOYS 


"O, téxva, Kaddpov Tod madau véa Tpody, 
, > y 4 2 3 x 4 

twas To? edpas Taad ewol OodLere 

e - 4 3 4 

ixTnplois K\ddovcw e€eaTEnpevol, 

, ’ e lal \ , - 

Tous 0 Omod pev Oupiapatav yeuet, 
Omov O€ TaLdvwV TE Kal OTEVAYLATD 5 
aya SuKkaov py Tap ayyédwv, TéKVA, 

b} X 2) , Gee @Q> 3 , 

ATOV AKOVELY AUTOS OO edn Avda, 

fd lal LS > , J 

6 Tact KNEWOS Oidirous KahovpeEvos. 
ahh’, ® yepare, Hpac’, evel mpeTwv ehus 
Tpo Tavoe Havetv, Tive TpOTH KaéaTaTe, 

, x 5) , (a , a 
devravres H ov otépEavtes, ws HédovTos av 
€0v TpocapKely TAaV’ SuaddynTos yap av 
ENV TOLAVOE fu) KATOLKTipwY EdpaV. 
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10 


7. amov Wecklein drs 
Il. 7 ov otéptavres “ Canta- 
13. BH 
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TEPEYS 


GAN’, ® Kpatvvav Oidizous xdpas Euns, 
¢ “ \ ( aA ¢€ te / 
Opas Mev Nuas HALKOL mpoonuela 16 
Sdpouce Tots Gols, ol pev OVdETW LAKPaV 
4 A aA sf \ , ~ 
mtéabar cbévovtes, ot d€ ody yipa Bapeis, 
‘s XN 3 \ A , 74 ) 3 tA 
lepeds ey mev Znvds, oide 8 70éwv 
Nexrol’ TO 8° adXdo Hddov eEeoreppevov 
KpoKkatot Saket mpds Te Ilad\ddos Sumdots 20 
vaots em “Iopnvod Te pavteia o7000 * 
TONS Yap, @OTEP KAVTOS ElDopas, ayav 
A ‘ , > vs , 
Hon carever Kavakovpica Kapa 
A y 3 b) 4 , 4, 
Bv0av é odx ota Te howtov cadov, 
, \ Z > 4 / 
p0ivovea prev KaAVELW EVKAPTTOLS xPoves, 25 
- > 3 es l4 /, , 
P0wovea 8 ayédars Bovydmois TOKoLot TE 
> id cos xX Pe if A 
ayovois yuvatkav’ ev 5 6 tupPdpos Beds 
oxywbas édavver, Aouwos €yOaTos, rou, 
vd ov KevovTat dma Kadpetov, pédas 8 
y A N , y 
Alons oTevayjots Kal ydous wAovuTiCerat. 30 
Beotor pv vey ovK toov vépav o eye 
ovd olde Traides ELoper ebéorior, 
> ial \ nw 4 Lal , 
avdpav dé Tpatov ev Te TvAApopats Biov 
Kpivovtes ev Te Oayovev Tuvaddayats * 


16, Séporet was thought of by Firnhaber /ahrbd. 50 (1847), 179, conjec- 
tured by Nauck, who, however, devrépars gpovriaw ob codwrépats, approved 
M. Schmidt’s conjecture BaOpour (Philol. 18, 229): Bwuotor. 17. wrdcbar 
Elmsley, perhaps rightly (cf. Eur. JZed. 1); but see Jebb on Az. 282. 
18. tepeds Bentley (Class. Journ. 13, 246): lepets. otSe 8 Pal., Schneidewin, 
Bergk: ofSe 7°, 20. kpdkatot Earle (kAddooe Reiske) : dyopaior. 21. Per- 
haps é¢’ ‘Iounvod, 31. Yoov véywv Blaydes, Nauck: loovpevdy. 


OI. 


35. 8s 7 Elmsley from the Schol.: os 7. 
45. teas corrupt; Mekler, aptly for the thought, pifas; 
48. mpo8uplas v. |. 


43. tov vy. 1. 
“Suwas Onooas famulas, servas” Musgrave (Ms.). 
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9 > r a 
6s T e€€\uoas aoty Kadpetov, modav, 
“A > n \ e 

okhnpas aodov, Sacpov 7 Tapelyomer, 

‘\ any an 
Kal Tav’ vd Nuwv ovdev eFevdas TA€oV 

> > > lal 
vd’ €xdWayGeis, d\a TpocOnKy Oeod 

: a a 
heyy vomiln O juw dpAadcat Biov * 
vov T, ® Kpatiotov TAaAcW Oidimov Kapa, 
LKETEVOMEV OE TAVTES OLOE TPOTTPOTOL 
ahkyy TW EvpEly Huw, elite Tov Oeav 

, 5) , aa) "> Bis: as N > , 
dyunv akovoas eit am avdpds oicOa Tov* 
@S Tolow EuTEipoiot Kal TAS Evpopas 

, 1 ae) , a , 
(Cacas) 6p@ wddiota tov Bovhevparav. 
x4» > A »” Nits en’ , 
0, @ Bpotav apior, avopbacov mow, 
UP, edaByOnP* as oe vov pev Noe yn 
cwTnpa Kr\yler THS Tapos TpopnOlas, 
apyns O€ THS ONS pyNdapas peunvopefa 
oravres T €s OpOdv Kal TETOVTES VaTEpOL, 
ahd’ aopadeia THVd’ avopAwoov modw * 
» \ \ 4 ‘py? ® > 2 
opis yap Kat THY TOP Huw atoi@ 
TUXNY TAPETXES KAL TA VUV Loos yevoU * 
@s elmep apes THOOE YHS, WoTEP KpaTets, 
Ran > , , ey an A 
fv avdpdow Kaddd\ov ) KVHs Bpotar* 
@s ovdev €oTLY OUTE TUPYoOS OUTE VAdS 
Epnuos avdpav py EvvoikovvTav €ow. 
5 A >» , 
@ TAlOES OLKTPOL, YYOTA KOVK AYVWTA [OL 
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35 


40 


45 


50 


36. 4 van Herwerden: ov. 


52 sq. thvy—mapéoyxes M. Schmidt Zeitschr. Ost. Gymn. 15 (1864), 3: THY 


ror’ (760 L) aiolor rixnv | mapéoxes Hpiv. 


(kpare?s A). 


55. Bporay Earle: xparety 


T0 


IE. 


OI. 


- IE. 


OIAINOYS TYPANNOS 


, 2 ¢ , : > \ ac 7 

mpooynreD ipetpovtes* ed yap oid’ ort 

r wn ‘\ 
VOD ELTE TAVTES* KAL VOTOUITES, WS EY@ 
ovk €oTW vpav oaTis €€ Lou vooeEL: 
XN A \ ¢ A ¥ > aA ¥ 
TO pev yap vuav ahyos els EV EpXETat, 
> \ 3 > x ‘\ ‘é XN \ 4 A 
éya & euavroy kal TéAW Kal cE OTEVO 
Y 3 > YY 3 3 , ee | f 
wort ovxy UTVm y evddvTa p’ eLeyeipere, 
GAN lore wohha pev pe Saxpvoavra Oy, 


modXdas 8 odovs €AOdvTa PpovTidos mAdvo.s. 


a > > a 4 ¥ , 
nv 8 ed oKoTaY NUpLOKOY tacw movny, 

, ¥ “A aS / , 
TavTynv empaka* Tatda yap Mevoikéws 
Kpéovr’, €uavtov yauBpov, és ta IvbuKa 
erepwsa Doi Sov ddépal’, ws TVG 6 Te 

eee} , a , € , , 
Spav 7 Ti davav Tyvde pucaiunv TOW, 
Kal Hap non EvupeTpovpevov Kpove 

a / 7 3 la Fi X > , “A ‘ 
AuTEL TL TPaoTEL* TOU yap ELKOTOS TEPA 
iA aay. aA > 
orav © ikynta., THViKadT ey@ KaKosS 
py Spar av env tavl oo? av Sydot Oeds. 
> >) > ~ / 3 > Y > > 7 
add’ és kahov ov 7 eitas olde T apTiws 
Kpéovta mpo(a)artetyovta onpatvovat pou. 
ava€ “Amo\Xor, el yap év TU € TW 

yep NOOSE 

~ A Y » 
cwTnpt Bain \aympds, WoTEP Ompate. 
> 5 eee FT eer , e¢Qz > \ x , 
adh’ eikaoat mer, NOUs* ov yap av Kapa 

\ @#Q> ea , ve 
To\vaoTedys OS elpTe TayKapTov Sddvns. 


60 


63, 64 
65 


70 


74 
76 


80 


62-64. els Ev—orévw Teles af. Stob. Flor. 95, 21 Gaisf.: eis év epxe- 


Tat | wovov Kad’ abrov Kovdéy AAdov, H 5° uh | Wuxi moduv Te Kae Kal o du0d 
65. év8dvra Badham: evdovrd. 74. mepa for répa (mépar L) Bentley 
and Porson 7yac¢s 216 Kidd, rejecting v. 75 dmeote rrelw Tod KabjKovTos 
79. ™po(o)orelxyovra Erfurdt. 81. duuaor Aug. b. 83. Perhaps 
kataorediys (cf. Trach. 178 and Aesch. Ag. 493 sq. kardoxcoy | kAddors €Xaias). 
(So Blaydes.) 


orévet, 


Xpovov. 
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> 
Ol. tay elooperOa* Vuperpos yap as Krveww. 
ava, euov Kndevpa, rat Mevouréws, 85 
Aa e 7 A la) i , 
TW Huw Kes TOD Oeod hépav hatw ; 


KPEON 


eo Ohyv" eyo yap Kai Ta SUodop’, et TUYOL 
2.5 DN 3 / , > HK 5. A 
Kat dpOov e€ehOdvta, mav7’ av edtvyetv. 
» SN A ¥ A x ys 
OI. é€otw d€ moto TOUTOS 5 OUTE Yap Opacvs 
OUT ovy Tpodeioas Eipl TO ye VoV hoyo. 90 
KP. ei Tavde ypylers TAnoLAaldyvT@Y KrVEW, 
ETOULOS ELTEW ETE KAL OTELYEL ETW. 
OI. €s mavras avda* TavdE yap TAéov dépw 
N , x Ne Al 3 A ? 
TO TEVOOS 7 Kai THS EuNs Wuyys Tépt. 
KP. héyouw’ av of HKovoa Tod Heov mapa. 95 
aveyev nas PoiBos eupavas, ava€, 
placa yopas, ws TeApaypevoyv xOovi 
> no 5 4 S 5 vA vA 
€&VTNHO, EAAVVELY WNO AVYHYKETTOV TPEPeEty. 
Ol. moiw kabapy@; Tis 6 Tpdmos THs Evpdopas ; 
KP. avdpyndratovrtas 7} Povw Povov Tadiv 100 
AVovTas, as TAD aiwa yeywalov wow. 
Ol. olov yap avdpds THVvdE pyVvEL TUXNVY; 
> @ 5 ae PG \ 
KP. Hv nw, avat, Adis 70?” yyewaov 
ial A 5 ‘\ \ , S > Ov, , 
yns THE, Tply GE THVO atrevOdvew Todw. 


oI. €&018 — akovav' od yap eisetddv yé Ta. 105 


86. dépwv darw Aug. b: gyunv Pépwv. 96. avak I have treated as 
vocative with Firnhaber Jahrb. 50 (1847), 156 and Holub. to1. tabe 
restored by Hermann (r7v0 had been conjectured by Mudge ap. Heath) : 
7 de, 
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KP. tTovtov Bavovtos vuv emiatéAhe capas 

TOUS GUTOETAS XELPL TLLWpPELY TIVa. 
a > See an la ial ANS) ¢ / 

OI. ot 0 €iol Tov yns; 7H 760 edpcOjoeTaL; 
iyvos mahaas duotéKmapTov airias. 

KP. ev 7d epacKe yn° TO 5€é CyTovpevov 110 
G , 2 , \ uns. ; 
adwrov, expevyer O€ TawEAOYpEvOV. 

Pale 2 9 ya 9 2 ne , 
OI. ToTepa & €v otKous Nn EV aypoLs O Aauos 
x la 3, E997: Ad , /, 
Hyns em addns THE TupTiTTEL ove ; 
, is A 3 nN , 
KP. Oewpds, ws ehacker, EKOnWOV, TAL 
SY oy b) 4[Pp 7 > ¢ b) , 
Tpos OiKov ovKED ike’, ws atreaTahn. 115 
3.9 ey. id ® , ¢ an 
OI. ovd ayyehos Tus MOE OULTPAaAKTWP 6500 
Lal > y 2 AN 3 4 3 > 
KaTnrO, orou Tis expalav evypyoatT av; 
(4. 4 \ e aA 4 , 

KP. OvyaKover yap, amAnv €lS TLS, OS poBe, puyov, 
me TQ Ss a 3 ON Oe) GN , 

@v ede rAHV ev ovder Ely’ Eldas Ppacat. 

Ol. Td motor; ev yap TON av e€evpor palety, 120 
apxnv Bpayetay et KaBouwev €dAzridos. 

KP. AnoTas epackEe TUVTVYOVTAS OY [LAS 
popy Ktavev vw, dda ovv TAHOE YEepav. 

Ol. mas ov 6 AnaTis, El TL py Edv apyipo 
erpdoaet evbévd’, és 76d’ av TOAUNS EBY ; 125 


106. vuv Blaydes (coll. O. C. 1038): viv. 107. twas y.l. 108. my 
Nauck (7s Blaydes and Heimsoeth XK. S. 154): mod. The note of inter- 


rogation after evpeOjoerar and the full stop after aitlas (109) are due to- 
Sintenis Hermes 1 (1866), 142. 113. Perhaps cummitver (cf. M. Schmidt | 


Zeitschr. dst. Gymn. 15 [1864], 5) wéTuw. 116. wSe A. Weidner Kritische 
Bewtrage zur Lrklir. der gr. Tragiker, Darmstadt, 1883 (cf. Class. Rev. 
XIII. 342, where the same emendation is made independently): ovée. 
117. karqA@ F. Ascherson; xdéreww’ Sintenis Philol. 5 (1850), 745: Karetd’ 
(-e@dev). 122. puds Sehrwald Observationum crit. in Soph. Aniig. et Oed. 
keg. spec., Altenburg, 1863, p. 8 (cf. Class. Rev. XIIL. 342, where the same 
emendation is made independently) : wads. 


KE: 


Ol. 


KP. 


Ol. 


IE. 
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Soxovvta TavT Av* Aatov 6’ dw dros 
ovdels Gpwyds €v KaKkols éylyvero. 
a N A > 4 / 
KaKov O€ ToLoV €uTooaY, TUpavvidos 
oUTw TETOVENS, Elpye TOUT eLedevar ; 
¢ Ys \ \ \ \ A 
N TOLKL@dds UHlyE Ta Tpds Tool oKoTEL 
peOetas nuas tapavyn tpooryero. 
adn’ €€ Urapyns adfis av7 eyo hava’ 
ératiws yap PotBos a€iws dé od 
SN Lal /, v4 Sian, bie) 7 
Tpo Tov Davevtos THVS ecl ematpodyy, 
y > > eo + > X 4 
aor evdikas operbe Kape TVPLLA\ OV 
YN THOSE TyLwpovvTa T@ Dew O apa’ 
e \ \ > A lal > fr / 
UTEP YAP OVX TV aTraTEepw hirar, 
p) 5) 5 aN ¢ A nA > 9 A , 
GN’ avTos AUTOU TOUT ATOTKEDO pVGOS ° 
OOTLS Yap HY, EKELVOV O KTAVOV TAY’ GV 
Kap, Gv TovavTn xXELpt TyLwpely Oé)dov* 
te, lal i 3 ~ > lal 
KELW@ TPOTAPKOV OvV ELAaVTOV MPEAO. 
ad’ ws TayLoTa, Tatdes, Ypets ev Bal 
Xx ’ AT eNO) od POY, 
y , 25 (y lal - 
tatacbe, rovad’ apavres ixtnpas K\dOous, 
adios d€ Kadpov Aadv &0’ abporléra, 
@S TaV ELOU SpddovTos* 7 yap EvTVXELs — 
avv To Jew — havovpel } TETTWKOTES. 
c t 
S lal e lal ‘\ 
@ Tatdes, tata@perba* TaVOE yap yapw 
Kal devp eBnuev av 0d eEayyéAdeTat. 
PoiBos S 6 wéeuipas Taode pavreias apa 
cwtyp & ikoiTo Kal vocov TaVaTHpLoOs. 


with Schafer. 


73 


130 


185 


140 


145 


130. tov.1. 134. mpdsy.l. 139. I have placed the comma after }» 
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XOPOS 


3 S € by , , fa , 

® Avds adverrés hati, Tis ToTE TAS TOAVKpUGOU 

IIvOavos ayhaas €Bas 

OnBas; exrérapar PoBepav dpeva, Seimati maddrwr, 

td / / 

inve Aaddte Ilavav, 

apt oot aldpevos Ti Lou H vEeov 155 

x - A / 

} mepite\Nopevars wpais Taw 

eLav¥oes Xpeos 

HES x , , > ‘Ss » 

eimé pol, ® xpvoéas TéKvov “EAmidos, apPpore 
Papa. 158 


“ \ ld 4 / ¥ > 
mpata oé Kekhduevos, Ovyatep Ards, apuBpor 
’"Adava, 159 
yaudoyov 7 adedpeav 160 
“Aprenw, ¢ a& KuKNOEVT oypecs Opdvov Evkirea Odooe, 
Kat DotBov ExaBodov — iw 
\ > , , la 
Tpiacol ahe€ipopor, TpopavyTé pou" 
El TOTE Kal TPOTEPAsS aTas UTEP 
dpvupevas TOheEL 
> 4 > > 4 / , ¥ ‘ 
nvioat extoTiav pddoya mypatos, ehOere Kal 
VU, 166 


151-158 = 159-166 


151. aSverhs v. 1. 158. Perhaps xpioeov (cf. v. 187). 159. KekAopév 
v. l. 161, Hikdea was suggested by Brunck and Elmsley (“vel potius 
Evx\a”), approved by yon Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Philol. Untersuch. 1, 
151 and Bruhn: evxd\éa (evdKdeG@). Schol. Eve “Apreuis ottrw mapa 
Bowrots riyuatat, 162. lo Heath with several Mss.: i& iw L, A. 
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@® Tomo" avdpiOua yap pépw 167 
THMAaTA, vooet S€ pour TpdTas oTdAos, OVS EVE 
ppovtidos €yxos 170 
@ Tus ade€eTau" ovTE yap exyova 
KAuTas xPovos av&erar ovTe TOKOLOW 
iniwy Kauatwv avéxovar yuvaikes’ 174 
aAXov 8 av addw mpds ious amep evTTEpoy opyw 
KPELT TOV ALALLAKETOV TUPOS OPMEVOV 
aKTaVY Tpos EaTepov Geod, 
@v Todus avapiOpos odAvTan, 179 
mréa Se yéeOta mpds méde Bavataddpa 
KELTAL AVOLKTWS* 181 
év © addoxou Tohval T° ere parépes 
aktay Tapa Bop.ov addofev ahhar 
huyp@v Tovwn iKETHpES ETLOTEVAXOVEL * 185 


‘\ X , i} , ~ oy ‘ 
mavav o€ Adpmer OTOVOETOG TE yHpUS Omavdos 
2 Ce > / , , 
av UmTEp, ® xpvaea Ovyatep Avos, 
evorra Treuyov “Adar, 


167-178 = 179-189 


175. mpos USors was suggested by Blaydes, edited independently by Holub: 
mpoctdos. 180, Pavarapdpw(t) (Gavarnpdpw(c)) v. 1. 
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-1 
ron) 


"Aped Te TOV padepory, ¢ Os vov dxadkos aomidev 190 
hréyer pe TeptBdaros, avTialw ¢ ° 
TahioourTov Spadpnua votioa: TATpPAs 
¥ yas 35 , , > , re 
ETOUpOY, ELT ES PEYaY Oahapov Apourpizas 195 
elr’ és TOV amro€evov Oppav 
, 4 < 
OpyKov K\vowva 
an ¥ \ > “ 
TEdELV) yap, el TL VDE ady, 
TovuT €7 Hmap EpyxeTat’ 
Tov (ovr), @ TupPdpav 200 
aoTpaTav KpaTn venwr, 
@ Zed warep, 07d o@ Plicov KEepavve * 202 
, ’ » , \ , oo > 
duce’ avat, Ta TE oa Xpvcootpoderv amr ay- 
Kv\@v 203 
Bédea Oddo’ av adapar evdareto bar 205 
apwya tpoorabevra Tas Te TupPdpouvs 
> , ¥ \ Ge 4 ee Ore , i 
Apréuidos atydas, Edy ats Aviv open Sidooe 
» / 7 
TOV YpucomiTpav TE KLUKANTKO 
“~ > 3 , a 
Taa8 ET@VUMOV Yas, : 210 
olvara Bakyor, ev.or, 
Mawadev dudaTodor, 
Ted\acOnvar pr€éyovT 
ayAa@m — uv — 
TEVKA ETL TOV aTroTioV ev Deots Hedv. 215 
190-202 = 208-215 
IgI. dvtidtw was thought of by Hermann, edited by Dindorf: dyridtwr 
194. Gmovpov y. l., due, probably, to conjecture. 196. 8ppov Doederlein: 
Spuorv. 198. teAet(v) was thought of, but rejected by Hermann (also sug- 
gested by Musgrave Ms., “ BeAec vel eper vel rede”), 200. (odv) supplied 
by Wolff; (r@v) after 6 Hermann (réy for rév T), 204. &ykvdav Elmsley : 


ayxt\wy. 205. &8dpar’ Erfurdt, Elmsley: ddduacr’, 212. povdorodoy vy. 1. 
214. (Aaurddc) Heimsoeth; others other supplements. 


OI. 


216. 6 Tournier. 
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> A A 
airets* & SO airets, Tay’ eav OédAys ern 
kvov déxerOar TO Oe@ F ianyperetr, 


) \ 3, A 
gncy Aa Bors av kavaxoupiow KAKOV, 


aya &€vos pep Tov hdyou TOVd eo 
E€vos dé Tov mba xy aes ov yap av wakpav 
tXVEVOY AUTO [47 OVK EXoV TL OVpBodov * 
vov 6°, vaTEpos yap aaTos Els daTOUS TEAO, 
Se aN a a la 4 
viv Tpopwva Tac. Kadpelous TAd€* 
cots To? tpaov Adv Tov AaBdaxKov 
“4 b XN 3 7 1) 
KadToLEV avopos ek Tivos Oi@deTO, 
TOUTOV KehevW TAYTA ONpaive ELot* 
Ket pev poBerrar ToUTiKAnp UmEeEedEty 
avTos Kal’ avrov, 
if \ ¥ \ 
* metoeTar yap addo pev 

> \ > i4 ial Day b} , 
aatepyes ovder, yns 8 dracw aodadys * 
el 0 av Tus aAov oidev (H) €€ adys Doves 
TOV aUTOYXELPA, [L1) TlwTATwW* TO yap 
KE€poos TEA €y@ YH XApLs TPOTKElo ETAL. 

3 > i) ve 7 x 7, 
ei 0 ad crwmyceobe Kai Tes 7} pidov 
deloas aTaceE TOUTOS 7) YaUTOU T6OE, 
ak TaVOE Spdow, TadTa Ypy KAVEW Emov. 
Tov avdp’ aravo@ TovTOY, OTIS ETT, YNS 
THOS Hs e€yw Kpatn Te Kat Opovovs véuw 
pyr eodéxeoOar pyre Tpocpwvey Twa, 


17 


220 


225 


230 


235 


217. To Be Nauck (cf. M. Schmidt Zeztschr. st. Gymn. 


15 [1864],7): TH vdow. 221. adrosy.]. 227, brefeActv K. Halm: vregedwv. 


228. I have indicated a lacuna. Dindorf (1869) writes on v. 227: 


“ Post 


hunc versum versus unus excidisse videtur.’ 229. 4BAaBts v. 1. 230. (m) 
Vauvilliers, conjecturing doroy, 7 ’E &dAns x Gores. 
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#-3 3 A > = de AY 
pyr’ ev Pedy edyaror pndé Gvypacw 
Kowvov troetoOar, pyTe yepriBos vewew 
obey S am otkwv TavTas, WS Lido pLaTOS 
aQ> c \ »” c ‘ ~ ~ 
TOVS Huly ovTos, ws 7d TvOiKdv Geov 
pravtetoy ekédynvey apTiws euol. 
€ya pev ory Toidade TO TE Saipmove 
TOT avopl T@ OavdvTt cVppmayxos TE" 
BP RROP ISS aX 
A A , > De 
bptv dé tadrta mavT éemioKyTTH TEE, 
trép T esavTod Tod Geod re THASE TE 
a Qs Soe Pale 3 , 
ys @8 axdpres Kabews EbOapperns* 
2Q> 09 N > N a N , 
ovd’ el yap Hv 76 Tpayna pr ejdator, 
axkaGaprov vas €iKds HY OUTwS Ear, 
avdpds y’ dpiarov Bacihéws dhwdoros, 
> ¥ & “A “ n >» 5 \ A“ > 3 ‘ 
avr €fepevvav vov © ézet KUup@ T €y@ 
EXwv ev apyas as éxewos elye TPL, 
exov O€ N€xTpa Kal yuvaty’ dudc7opor, 
Kal vev Ta Taldwy Kol” av, Ei KEivw yevos 
\ > , 4» xX > , 
pr eOvaTtvynoev, Hv av éxteduKdta’ 
~ > > ‘ , A > , 2. < , 
vov & és 70 Kelvou Kpar évyal? 4 TUyXN* 
3 > @ >) EX sQo oe \ ’ a , 
av?’ av eye Tad’, waTEpEl TOdpOD TATpéds, 
UTEpmayovmar Kal wav adi€omat 
-~ Ss > ‘3 la / lal 
{nrav Tov adrdyxerpa Tod ddvov haBetv 
7T@ AaBdakeiw mardi TloAvddpov Te, Kat 


tov tpdabe Kadpov tod ahar 7 "Ayyvopos* 


~ lal A \ “ ¥ ‘ 
KQL TQUTQ TOLS M7) dpacw EVKOMAL Beovds 


240 


260 


239. pydé restored by Elmsley: pijre. 240. xépvBasv. 1. 257. Bactdéws 

258. érel kup@ Burton: émixupd (-Kovpd). Should we write ws dé 
vOv & érel? See Commentary. 261. kal vov ra M. Schmidt Philod 
17, 409 sq.: Kowaoy Te, 265. wav Nauck: rdvr’, 


T vel, 
yoy for 


XO. 


ol. 


XO. 


OI. 
XO. 


ol. 
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Jey: A lal 
PAT apoTov avrots yns avievar TWA. 
> > la A lay 
BAT obv yuvatK@v Tatdas, GAA TO TOTBY 
T@ vov POapjrvar Kate Todd’ €xAiovi’ 
, \ \ AEE) aA 
KaTrevyopmat dé Tov Sedpakor, Eire TLS 
CK , x , 4 
eis Ov héAyev Eire TrELOVeY ETA, 
KaKOV KaK@S vw aopov extpuba Biov' 
emevxomat 6, olkovow el Evvértios 
€v Tots Emots yevour euov Evveddros, 
Tmabew arep Toicd aptios Hpardpnv * 
vp d€ Tols aAAAoLcL Kadpstors, O@oLs 
Tao’ €oT dpeoKov6, n TE oippaxos Aixn 
Xo mavtes ev Evveev eis aiel Meoi. 
7, A 
@oTeEp bw apatov ehaBes, GO, avak, épa. 
OUT EKTAVOV yap OUTE TOV KTAVOVT EXw 
ts x \ , A , > 
detEar’ To dé Cytnpa Tov TéubavTos Hv 
PoiBov 708’ eimety dati eipyaorat Tore. 
dtkau e\e€as* add agg teal Jeovs 
av pn Péhwow odd’ av eis Svvait’ avyp. 
Ta TELS ek TOVO ay y Re youp’ a pou OoKel. 
el KaU Tp €Tt, [7 maps TO ue ov ppaca. 
dvakr dvaxre ravd OpavT eniorapat 
pddiota PoiBw Terpéeciav, tap’ ob Tis ay 
A 7Q>, > , , 
okoTav TAO, ava€, exualor cadéotata. 
> > > 3 > “a > \ foe ele iY , 6 
GAN ovK ev apyots ovde TOUT’ erpakdunv 
eTeprpa yap, Kpéovtos eimovtos, Suthovs 


(is) 


251 
273 


280 


270. yfjs Vauvilliers, V, V3: yqv. 272. pOapfvar Aug. b, due to some 


grammarian’s conjecture, it should seem: ¢depetc bau. 


246-251 placed after 


272 by Ribbeck Rhein. Mus. 13, 132. 281. o¥8 dv els Koen on Greg. 


Corinth. p. 56 Schaef.; 


Schol., Brunck: 7ad6’. 


the same reading in Aug. b: o¥dé efs, 284. ravd’ 
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4 
mopmovs’ maar de py tapov Oavpalerar. 
XO. Kal phy Tay adda Koda Kat Tadat” ern. 290 
an a tal -, 
Of. Ta Tota TavTAa; TaVTA yap oKoTW doyor. 
XO. Oaveiy ehéxOn pds Twav SdouTopar. 
+ > [Pops N \ A > W) ‘ (Fy has! 
Ol. yKovca kayo’ Tov dé Spav7’ oddels Opa. 
SI sy: / 
XO. GAN el Te pev Sy Seipards y’ EXEL Epos, 
x ‘ > I. > ~ , 3 > iy 295 
Tas TAS AkKOVwY Ov pEvEl TOLATO apas. 
ie ‘st y» Cal , 3 Ty. nw 
Ol. @ py eat Spavte TapBos odd eos poBet. 
» gy N 
XO. ad ov€eréyEwy atbrov €oTw" ode yap 
N a » , aQ » a 
Tov Getov ndn pavtw @0 ayovow @ 
b] \ b} , oD , , 
Tadynbes euméducev avOpaTov pove. 
Ol. @ TdavtTa vopav Teipecia didaKTa TE 300 
» 4 > =) / - \ A 
. appyta T, ovpavia TE Kal yOovoaTiBy, 
A . 9 
aohw per, ei Kat pr) Bdrérers, dpovets 8 ows 
ola vow EvverTw, hs T€ TpooTaTny 
cwrnpa T, avak, podvov e€evpiocKopev* 
PotBos yap — ei py) Kal KAVELS TOV AyyéAwY — 305 
, eon > , ¥ ; 
Téeppaocw nuw avrérenrpbev ekhuow 
peovny ay éhOew tyvd5_ TOD vooHpatos, 
el Tovs KTavovTas Adiov pabovtes ad 
4 EN lal , 2 4 5 
KTeivaynev ) yns puydoas exrrenrbatwela 
av 8 otv P0ovycas purr am oiwvav darw 310 
(2%) ¥ > la »” 50 , 
BHT ev Tw addyv pavTiKns Exes OOdY - 


292. 68ovropGv Sehrwald Observationum crit. in Soph. Antig. et Oed. 
Reg. spec., Altenburg, 1863, p. 9: dd3ourdpwr. 293. 8€ Spavr' restored by an 
anonymous person af. Burton: & lddv7’ (a correction of 5¢ dpGv7’, miswritten 
dé dpavr’). 294. Selpards y was read by Triclinius: deluards 7’. 297. obfe- 
Aéyxov v. 1. 297. vv mdpeori Heimsoeth XK. S. 178 sq. 305. ph kal 
Fritzsche, Schneidewin: kat wi (from v. 302). 307. thvde restored by 
Blaydes: rode. 308. ad Kvitala Sitzb. Akad. Wien 61 (1869), p. 111: €8. 


OL: 


TE. 
OI. 
TH. 
ol. 
TE. 
OI. 
TB. 


ol. 
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cA \ \ , en Sy a2 

pivoat ceavTov Kat TohwW, proa d° ene, 

puoar d€ wav piacpa TOU TeOyykoTos" 

€v col yap éoper, avopa & adedrely ad? dv 

¥ >i ya e: , - 
EXOL TE KAL dvvatto KAA TOS TOVOP. 815 


TEIPESIAS 


pev ev, ppovetv ws Sewdv evOa py TEA 
in fpovovvt.* TavTa yap Kalas éyw 

> X 4 > b) \ x» lal Se: , 
eldas Su@heo’* ov yap ay Sedp’ ikdunr. 
TiO €otw; ws aOupos eloedndvOas. 
i a3 4 he en x X , st 390 
apes fh €S OlKOUS* paoTa yap TO oov TE OD 

> \ , b} , x 3 yh - 
Kaya Owoicw Tovporv, HY enol Tin. 

vis sy 2 > x A , 
OUT EVvVOM Elias OUTE TPCT PLAN TOAEL 
To 4 o pease tivS’ atootepav datw. 
ec w \ 5 \ \ \ \ , 343% 
Op@ yap ovde col TO adv dovnp’ iov 

Re , € > 5S) See 3 IN , 
Tpos Kaipov* ws obv pnd eya TavTOV TAaIa — 325 

fo \ lol la =) 2) “A >) asi 
HY, Tpos Oewv, ppovav y amootpadys, ere 
TAVTES TE TPOTKVYOULEV O10’ LKTYPLOL. 

, \ 9. tear} . 5 \ > 5 , 
TavtTes yap ov dpoveit* éya & ov hy ToTE 


Je) e » Y \ \ , 3 , , 
TApL — Qs GV ETM Ly) TA OA — EKPHVW KAKG. 


oo 
ce 
= 


ti dys; Evverdas ov paces, add’ Evvoets 

NGS Tpodovvar Kal KaTapletpar Tow ; 

> AN & dae ee ‘\ ¥. \ b) nan la Cine) 

€y@ ovT €mavToy ovre GE ahyvy@. Tl TAT 

BA She b) \ x , ty 

ahdws ehéyxers; od yap av 7vGoid pov. 

OUK, @ Kakav KadKLoTTE — Kal yap av TéTpou 
, 03.23 , 3 a nor 

diaw ov y dpydveras —, e€epets more, 335 

aN @O aTeyKTOs KaTENE’TYTOS havy 5 


315. mévos v.1. 335. dpyiveas Elmsley, who yet in the preface to his 
third edition doubts whether he was right. Bruhn also writes épyjvecas. 


OED. TYR. —6 


TE. 


Ol. 


TE. 
Ol. 
LU De 
Clk 
TE. 
Ol. 
TE. 


337. THY cot 8 Aug. b, Dresd. a. 
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> ‘\ > / \ 3 ee * x S c nw 
opynv ewemrpa THY EuHnv, THY ONY O Omov 
> 3 nO. 3 aN , 
vaiovoav ov KaTeLoes, GAN Ewe weyers. 
, ‘ FN eS) “SR > x > / > + 
Tis yap TovavT ay ovK av opyilour ern 
4 a lal iN , > b) / 4 
Kav, & voVv oD THVS aTyalers TOW ; 
n&eu yap avTa, Kav eyw ovyn oTeyw. 
> > 7 39 , \ , > , 
ovK ov ay H&eu Kal oe xp éyew Epmol; 
> oN /, , XN 7Q9 > / 
ovk av Tépa dpdcair’ mpds Tad’, et O€deLs, 
a aA 4 
Ovpov dv dpyns ATis aypiwrarn. 
Kal pny Tapyow y ovdév, ws dpyns exo, 
y , Le + \ an >) \ 
omep Evvinw’* toOe yap SoKxav enol 
Q aA » > , > 9 
Kal Evuputedvoat Tovpyov eipyaobar @, ooov 
N \ , 2 > Qo. 9 +» , : 
LL) XEpot Katvav’ €i 0 ervyyaves BéTor, 
Kal Tovpyov av cov ToT edny eivat povov. 
ahybes ; evvéw GE TO KNPVymaTL 
@TEp TpoeiTras eupevey Kad Hwéepas 
THS VOY TpoTavoay MATE TOVTSE LAT ene, 
@S OVTL YNS THEO avooiw pidaTopL. 
4 b) las > 4 /, 
oUTws avaidas e€exivnoas T5d€ 
XN (Sion , A be. Cal 
TO pHa Kal mov TovTo Pever Oar Soxets; 


mépevya’ Tadynbes yap tayvov Tpédw. 


Tpos TOV didaxOeis ; od yap EK ye THS TEXVNS. 


340 


345 


350 


355 


\ Nr i z > » - , 
TpOs TOV" TV yap f akovTa TpouTpEéyw Eye. 


totov hdyov; hey’ adOis, as Maddov pabo. 


odxt EvvnKas tpocbev — H exrreipa;—oyov ; 360 


ovx wWaTE y Elev yvaTdv, aN’ avOis Ppacov. 


, \ > N a ca A 
povéa oe dynpt Tavdpods ob Cyrets Kuper. 


346. Smep von Wilamowitz-Moellendorft 


ap. Bruhn: dep. 347. 8 v.1. 351. mpoetras Brunck: mpoce?ras. 360. N6-yov 
Earle: éyerw (with an unclear correction [= Mywv?] in L). 361. yvwrdv 
Elmsley: yrwordv. 


OI. 
TE. 
Ol. 
TE. 


OI. 


TE. 


Ol. 


TE. 


Ol. 


TE. 


Ol. 


TE. 


Ol. 


366. rotor (for cdv tots) Nauck. 368. ravr’ Earle: radr’. 


(due to 6p@) L, alii. 376. ce andy éyot Brunck: we and ve ood (ce and ye 


OIAIIOYS TYPANNOS 


LAN. + , / ‘\ 3 a 
aN’ ov TL Xalpwr dis ye mypovas épets. 
» A » y 
elm TL OnTa KAAN’, wy opyilyn mE€ov ; 
yy , 
ogov ye xpNlEts, ws arny eipyoeTat. 
ednGevar ce dyut ody tots dirtarous 
¥ 2? e la) > 3 O39) ce lal tee} > A 
avryiaF ouitovvT’ ob Gpav Ww’ et Kakod. 
oy ‘\ Ac eed Sel , a 
nH Kat yeynOas TavT act \€Eew Soxets; 
¥ , b) 3 ‘\ lal > 4 , 
ELmep TL 'y Eat THS adnOeEias cAevos. 


> 7 Y» XN (ime \ \ tov ue) 6) Ni 
and’ €or, TANVY Got’ aol dé TOUT OvK €aT, Enel 


N Tage as , an (Ey > 4 
Tupr0s TAT OTA TOV TE VOU TAT OppaT el. 
ov © abdids ye TadT dverdilwr & cot 

> ‘a a 3 XN la) au S) a , 
ovdels Os OVXL TOYO dvELdLEL Taya. 
[Las TPEpyN TPOS VUKTOS WOTE WHT Ewe 
BAT addov dots POs Opa Brarsat ToT’ av. 
ov yap oe potpa Tpds y “od TEceELy, ErreEt 
ikavos “Amdé\Awr, @ Tad ExTTpaéar pede. 
Kpéovtos 7) cov Tavta ra€evpHmara ; 
Kpéwv 6€ cou mp ovdév, ad’ adbros ad cot. 
@ mAOUTE Kal TUPAVYL Kal TEXYN TEXVNS 
Umeppepovea, TH TOAVLHAW Biw 
y b) id La) ¢€ / 4 
Ogos Tap vty 6 Plovos dvdaacerat, 

> aA , > 3 ial 4 DN ) \ / 
el THTOE Y’ APXNS ovvEX’ Hv Ewot TOALS 
dSwpyrov, ovK aiTyTOr, EivExelpioer, 

4 , if , ¢€ > A , 

tavtns Kpéwv 6 muotés, ov€ apyns piros, 

, Se :€, ‘ 3 “A e 4 
hapa pw vTeav exPahety wetperar 
ec ‘ , 4 , 
Udels payor Tovdvee, wnyavoppador, 
Sddtov, ayvpTHV, CoTLs ev TOLs KEpEeaW 


god A). 384. dvnrdv (for airynrov) I. 


83 


365 


3870 


375 


380 


375. Brépac 


84 OIAINOYS TYPANNOS 


povov dédopke, THY TEXVQY O Edu TUPAOS* 

3 \ fA >} > i la \ - ss i, e 

€7TEL pep ELITE, TOU OV [LQVTLS EL oabns 390 

TOs OVX, OF 7 parywdds evOaS’ Hv Kvar, 

nvdas TL TOLaO aoTOtoW exuTHpPLOV ; 

Kaito. TOY” aivuyp OUXL TOUTLOVTOS TV 

avdpos Suerte, ara pavteias €deL, 

A oe >) > > lal QA v2 y+ i 

HV OUT aT olavev ov Tpovparys EXav 395 

2S ts an , > ae 3S ON , 

out €k Deoy Tov yvaTov, aAN eyo modav, 

(4 A > \ >] , »¥ 4 

6 pndev eidas Oidimous, eravad vw 
4, , > b} . > > wn , 

yvoun Kupyoas ovd am oiwvav pabar, 

a é7, \ las > ON A 5 la a , 

ov on ov Treipas eKBadelv, doK@v Apovots 

TapactaTnoew Tors Kpeovretous 7éhas. 400 
V4 ~ A ‘\ > \ , 

KNalwy Sokets pou Kal ov xo Evvbets Tade 

3 ip. '. > ~ \ > / , 

aynraTyoew* el dé ur) €OdKeELs yEepwv 


SY \ y 3 a? fr 
elvat, TaADav EYVMS AV Ola TED ppoveis. 403 
5] \ a ’ > ‘ 
TE. €l Kal TUPAVVELs, e€icwtéov 6 y ovv 408 


» #9 , a \ SRN lal 
lo avreEar* Tose yap Kaya KpaTa* 
od yap 7 aot [a Sovdos, adda Aokia* 410 


i b) 5 - , - 
wot ov Kp€ovtos mpoorarou yeypaibouau’ 
héyw 5°, éred7) Kal tudddv p’ aveldicas, 
A S\ i ’ 4 Y 9 i wn 
ov Kal dédopkas Kod Bdémets W’ El KaKod 
3 > »¥ , > be 2 > wn , 
ovd’ evOa vates ovd OTwY oiKEts méTA.— 
ap otic? ad’ av et; — Kat hédnOas exOpds Gv 415 
TOS GoLTW avToU véple Kam yHs avo, 
389. pdovov seems hardly sound; éd&kpov was conjectured by Nauck. 


397. ovdels (for elS8as) L. After v. 410 a lacuna of three verses is made 
probable by Enger P/zlol. 28, 177-180. 


XO. 


OI. 


TE. 
OI. 


TE. 
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85 


, 733 , ? \ A , 
Kat o apdutdyé, pytpos Te Kal TOD dou TAT POS, 


€X\a ToT ek yns THOSE SEwd La 
@ ToT eK YS THTOE SEwdrrous apa 


Brérovta — vov prev op0’, emeita 6€— oxérov * 


A Se A an na > ¥ , 

Bons d€ THs Os Tots OVK EoTAL AYP, 

La) ‘\ > 7 eat a 4 
motos KiBarpav ovdxi, cvupwvos Taya, 
Y , x A 
orav KatataOyn y ov vuevarov ev Sopots 
¥” 
avoppov eioémhevoas, evTotas TUYMY ; 
¥ an lal 
addwv O€ tANOos odk erarcOavyn KaKav 
ao €€icwoe. Gol TE Kat TOLS OLS TEKVOLS. 
Tpos TavTa Kai Kp€ovta Kat Tovmov oTopa 
mpomAakile* cov yap ovK eotw Bporav 
KAKLOV OOTLS EKTPLAHOETAL TOTE. 
eon \ ey \ \ aQ » 
new pev eikalovar Kal Ta TOVO ETN 
dpyn Ned\€x Par Kat TA od, Oidizrov(s), SoKel* 

Lal > 5 v2 > > nS A \ nw n 
dec O° ov ToLovTwY, AAN OTwWS TA TOD Heod 
pavrer apiota AVoopev, TOOE OKOTELD. 
Hh TavTa ONT aveKTa TPds TOUTOV KUELY 5 

> > y+ Cy AN A > te 
ovK — eis 0AcOpov — odxt Oaccorv ad madw 
A A an % 3 \ + 
aipoppos olkwv THVO atoaTpadels amet ; 

S'\Q3) ¢ / yy ee OSS > ‘ \ 3 eA 
ovo ikdpnv eywy av, el ov py ekadets. 

> , , e] ¥ lal Zz > b} \ 
ov yap TL ao non papa dwvycorvT, éret 


Xn > x ” \ 2) , ( °’ > r , 
aXO n Y QV OLKOUS TOUS E{LOUS \O ) EOTEL ApLLNV. 


e a i y (4 \ \ } lal 
HELS TOLOLD EPvpEV, WS MEV TOL COKEL, 
B@pot, yovedar O° ol o Eepucay eudpoves. 


420 


425 


435 


422. y' bv tpévarov év Earle (see Class. Rev. XIII. 342): rdv buevarov dv. 
That vv. 404-407 should be transposed to this place was seen by Enger /. c., 


who is followed by Bernhardy Gr. Liz.) 2, 351. 


405. Oidtrov(s) Elmsley. 


430. at Wolff, a conjecture which is confirmed by the reading of the 


‘ou: 


Oxyrhynchus fragment ad: ov. 434. ¥ Band E of Suidas: o. (o’) Porson 
Advers. 164. 435. col wév Elmsley 8, 


86 


Ol. 
TE. 
Ol. 


TE. 


Ol. 


TE. 


Ol. 


TE. 


OI. 


TE. 


441. otol w Blaydes: ols gy’. 


OIAIMOYS TYPANNOS 


iA Lal s - , 3 > 4 aA = 
Tolovst; pecvov* Tis O€ pw expver Bpotarv ; 
o , QA lal 
no nuepa dia oe Kai dvapbepet. 
¢ vA > A =) x > “A , 
ws TavT ayav aivikta Kacapy Eyes. 
ovK OvV GV TAUT apLaTOS EvpicKEw Edus ; 

nA > 93 , > Os > € , , 

TOLAVT dvEloll oto p’ EvPHoELs peyar. 
auTn ye pevTo. o 1 TExVN SidbdETED. 
ah’ ei 7odW THVS e€€rwo’, ov por pédet. 
ATELLL TOWUY* Kal OV, Tal, KOMLCE LE. 

, asp. ¢ , PE SD \ 
Koplera OnO* ws mapadv T(é p’) Eutrodav 
> A , Coe > aN > , , 
dyXels, veils 7 av odK Gy ahybvots Tépa. 

SN »” ae uA COV > \ ‘ 
elTa@v amteyn Gv ouvex HADov, ov TO GOV 

a / ~ > \ » > 9 Pee) A = 
deloas Tpdcwmov’ ov yap eo omov pm’ ddets 
héyw 5€ cou’ Tov advdpa TovTOY bv TadaL 
Cyrets atrevdkov Kavaknpvaoowr, povea 

x oh QI h b) 2 ue 
Tov Aateov, obtds éotw evOade, 

/ , , ss pe) \ 
E€vos hoyw péroikos, eira 8 éyyerns 

4 lal > > e ve 
havnoetat OnBatos, ovd noOyjoerar 
™ Supgdopa* tupdds yap €k dedopKdros 
X\ i 3 \ = 7 te > vA 

Kal TTWYOS aVTL TAOVa LOU E&vyvy Eri, 
OKITTPW TPOOELKVUS, yalay euTopevoreTat, 
pavycetar dé raat Tots avTov Evvav 
ddekpos avrds kat TaTHp, Kae Hs edu 
YUVarKos VLOS Kal TOGLS, Kal TOD TaTpdS 
Guoomopos TE Kal hovev’s. Kal TadT iov 
elow hoyilov, Kav ha Bys ebevoepevor, 

, Yy > + ~ \ Aw 
packew eu non mavTikn pyndev dpovelv. 


440 


445 


450 


455 


460 


442. téxvy Bentley Class. Journ. 13, 246: 


Tux. 445. T(é€ p) Heimsoeth X. S. 186: ot ¥(.. 7 L, ov w Vat. a, yp. 
tay E). 446. wépa Meineke Anal. Soph. 227: rdéov. 450. hovéa E. Mehler 
Mnemos. n. s. (1889), 107: povov. 461. p epevopévov vy. 1. 
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} } : 

XO. tis ovtw’ a Deomerera Aeddis ele TéeTpa —463 
appyt appytav te\écavra dowilavor xepotv; 465 
apa vw de\\adwv 
immav oevapotepov 
duya 17000 vopar * 

x os ede ae ae > , 
evotthos yap em avrov érevOpdoKe 

Rerack \ go: \ s 
Tupl Kat oTEpoTraLs o Atos yeveTas, 470 
dewalt & ap’ erovtat 

fal > , Ke 
Knpes avaThaknrTot. 472 


eLapwe yap Tov vipdevtos aptiws havetca 473 
. / lal x + A / > > 
gjua apvarod tov adnhov avdpa mav7’ iy- 
VEVELD * 475 
db lal 4 > 3 4 
ora yap uT aypiav 
9 > Ie Nd x 
vray ava T avTpa Kat 
TETpas LTOTAUpOS 
, 7, \ , 
pédeos pedew Todt ynpevar, 
Ta pecoupaa yas atovorpilay 480 
pavreta, Ta O° aiel 
Cavra mepiToTarat. 


463-472 = 4738-482 


463. elSe v.1. 466. deAAdSv Hesychius s. v.: dehdorddwy. 475. bhpa 
may perhaps be defended by Bacchylides’s usage and Eur. /ov 691. 
478. 3érpas lodtavpos Martin and Lushington (see Jebb) : mérpas (merpatos) 
@s Tavpos (reTpatos 6 Tatoos Lm. p.). 


wo 
OUT 
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‘\ A > ‘\ 7, ‘\ > 
Sea pev ovv, Sewa Tapdooe codds oiwvo- 
/ 
éras 483 
ovte SoKovvT ovT amodacKovl’", 6 Ti héeEw & 
’ an 
aATOp@ * 485 
£ > > 7 47> 3 ANS) e Lal Pin DierAZ , 
méropat® eAdmiow eit evOad dpav eit dticw* 
Ti yap 7) AaBdaxidas 
BN a , A ¥ > ¥ , , > 
} T@ IodvBov vetkos exert, ovTE TApoLHeY ToT 
» > A A wn 
EywWy OUTE TA VU TH 490 
4 \ Y , ‘\ - 
enabov, mpos oTov (ypnodpevos) 67) Bacdve | 
émt tav émidapov datw «ip Oidurdda AaB- 
dakidats 495 
> , > la , 
€mikoupos adyhwv Oavarwv * 
} } / , 
ad’ 6 pev ody Leds 6 7 ’Amod\AwY Evverol Kal 
Ta Bpotav 498 
elddres’ avdpov S ote partis mréov H eyw 
péperar, 500 
, ’ ¥ By , , sk , 
Kpio.s ovk ect adabys, copia 8 av codiav 
Trapapeiiperey avyp’ 
b) > + > »” > » ‘\ A 3 ’ \ » 
aN’ ovmor eywy av, mpiv Wow’, dp0dv eos 
phenphopevav av Katahalny * 
A \ SL ae > aN / eH ates) / 
pavepa Yap €T AVTW TTEPOET OT nrAGe kopa 508 
, \ N ~ “ by e , ‘ 
Tote, Kal copos why Bacavw & advrorss 
rive ‘3. Se, an 
T@ AT ELAS 510 
SA + 329 id id 
ppevos ov Tot Oddyoet Kakiav. 
4838-497 = 498-512 


486. elt’. . . elt’ Gleditsch Cantica der Soph. Tragédien, Vienna, 1883: 
...0ur. 491. Deest__UuU_. (xpnodpevos) 8) Bacdve Brunck, com: 


paring the Schol.; others make other conjectures, 510. 8 (for 6’) v. 1. 


KP. 


XO. 


KP. 


xO); 
KP. 


xO. 


Ol. 


516. Soxet (rr) Blaydes: vouléec. 


OIAIIOYS TYPANNOS 


-» ra 3 , 
avopes TONT AL, dev €77) TETTUO [LEVOS 


KATNYOpEW fLov TOV TYpavvov Oidtmour 
Tape athyT@v* Eel yap év Tals Evppopats 
Tats voy SoKel (TL) pds y’ Enod TwemovOévar 
hoyouow Ett’ Epyorrw és BaBnv dépor, 
ovtou Biov pot Tod pakpatwvos 7600s, 
, / (Z > ‘\ > e A 
pepovte THVOE Baki ov yap eis amour 
9 Cnuta wor TOV Adyov TovTOV déper, 
> > 3 4 > XN \ ] a 
ahd’ €s pmeytoTor, El KaKOS peEV EV TONEL, 
\ \ XN lal \ 7 i 
Kakos O€ Tpds Gov Kal hilwy KeKA\Hoopat. 
adn’ HOE prev Sy TOUTO ToUvELOos, TAY’ av (8°) 
dpyn Bracbev paddov 7) yudun dpevar. 
touTros © éepavOn, Tats ewats yrapars ore 
\ € , \ , A , 
meta Oeis 6 pavris Tovs Ndyous Yevdets €you; 
3 la A TANS) > > b] ve , 
nvdato pev 740 olda O° od yvomy Tit. 
e€ dupdtwov © dpbav te Ka€ dpOns ppevds 
KATHYOPELTO TOUTIKANMA TOUTS [LOU ; 
ovK 010 * & yap Spao ot KpatodrTes OdX Opa. 
avTos © 60 Non dwudtov e€w TEPA 
s 75n Sop pe 
a , lol love See eo0y > / > 
ovTos av, Tas Sevp HOES; 7 ToTdVS ExeLs 
TOALNS TPOTWTOV WOTE TAS E“as OTEYAS 
7, \ >» a > \ > lal 
ikov hoveds OY TovdE TAVOpds eupavas 
, > BJ “A A > a id a 
Anos T evapywos THS Euyns TUpavvidos ; 
(PAY ty ee \ a / EN , 
ep’ eine, pos Deady, Sediav 7) papiay 
> ? rae ) \ foe ee , A 
idav Tw €v enol Tavt €Bovlevow ToEly ; 


89 


515 


520 


525 


on 
(Je) 
or 


mpos T épod (also ru is found written 


above Te) v.1. 523. (8) M. Schmidt Zeztschr. dst. Gymn.15, 1 sqq. 525. Tob 


ampos 8 (pds Tod 0’) vy. 1. 
(s. v. 6p0fs): e& dupdtwr dp0dv Te (de). 


528. e oppatev 8 opbdv re I’, A, Trin., Suid. 
535. evapyas Blaydes: évapyys. 
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H TOUPYoV WS Ov yvwpLoit Tov TddE 
ood : 7) ovK ade€oiuny mabar 3 
dw mpoo€eptrov 7) OvK QV fo ; 
> an if 
dp’ ovxt mapov €or TOvyXELpNUG TOV, 540 
» , \ , ‘6 
avev TE TAOVTOV Kal dihwy TUpavvida 
wn aA - / ea 2 € , 3 
Onpav, 5 tANIE ypypacw F adtoxerar; 
KP. ota? ws monoov; avTl TOY Elpnuevav 
ls’ avTaKovcov KaTa Kply avTos malar. 
Ol. éyew od dewds, pavOdvew & eyo Kaxos— 545 
cov’ dvopen yap kat Bapvv o nupnk enol. 
KP. TovT avTo VOY fLoU TP@T AKoVTOP, WS Epo. 
OI. Todr’ avTd py por pal’, das ovd« et Kakds. 
KP. €¢ Tou vopilers KTHa THY avadiav 
Ss i? nr lal , BY 5) las lal 
elvai TL TOV VOU ywpis, ovK pHs pores. 550 
Ol. el Tou vomilers avdpa cvyyern KaKas 
an 5) G , \ , > > ox 
dpav ovy vpegew THv diknyv, ovK Ed hpovets. 
KP. Evudnpl cou Tavr evdux’ eipnoOar* Td de 
7 ae la) Ni (o) , Le 
Tan orrotov drs tablet, Sidacké pe. 
Ol. émees 7) ovdK erevfes, ws ypein pw emt 555 
TOV ceuvopavTw avdpa Téeupacbai TWA; 
KP. Kat vov e8 avrds eiut T@ Bovdrcdmare. 
Ol. mécov tw’ Hon dHP 6 Adwos xpdvov — 
4 A ¥ 3 \ 3 lal 
KP. d€dpake motov epyov; ov yap €vvoe. 
Ol. ddavros éppe avacinw yepopare 5 560 
KP. pakpol madaoi 7 ay perpnbetev ypdvor. 


538. 4 Schaefer: 7. yvopotyt Elmsley: yrwplcouw. 539. 4 odK Spengel 
Coniectanea in Soph. tragoedias, Munich, 1858: kovx. 541. mAovTov restored 
by an anonymous German translator of the year 1803: mA7Oous (due to the 
following verse). 549. Thv correxit nescio quis: Tv). 555. xpely Dawes 
Misc. Crit. 596 Kidd. The scribes separate into such forms as xpet’ 9. 


OF 
KP. 
Ol. 
KE. 
OI. 
ele 
Ol. 
KES 
Ol. 
KP s 
Ol. 


KEP. 


Ol. 
Kee 
Ol. 
KE 
Ol. 
KP 
Ol. 
KP. 
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eee | > , e oy “A 
TOT OV O mavTLs OTOS HV eV TH TEXYN} 
, ho 4 o) x - * 
copes y dpoiws Ka€ loov TYLwMeEVOS. 


- Pa > > la nw 
EUVNTAT OVY E“OU TL TM TOT EV YpPOVO } 


> > > a =) oa la 3) a , 
OvK OdY ELOD Y ETTMTOS OVSapLOD Tédas. 565 
ahd’ ovK EpEevVaV TOU KaVOVTOS ED YETE; 
Taper youev — Tras 0 ovxi;— KOvK HKovoaper. 
lo > away a € \ ) A / 
Tas ouvv TOP ovTOS 6 Todds OvK NUOA TAdE ; 
303 > e wn lal nw 
ovK ol0'* ef’ ots yap pH ppova ovyav pido. 
, , > > \ ? Sy mS an 
TOMOV O€ Y oicGa— Kat A€yous av €v ppovav So) 
A TANS. > \ > - > > > , 
Tolov TOO ; €l Yap oldd y’, OvK apYncopaL. 
OOovver’, Et py) Tol EvvydOe, TAa(d’) ewas 
ovK av trot «ime Aatov diapbopas. 
> WN , TANS) aN > > > \ \ nan 
el pev héyer TAD’, adTOs oa P* eyw dé GoD 
wn nn y+ >. id > nw \ nw 
pabew dukara@ TaVvO QTEP KALLOU OU VuUP. 575 
> ,  ) S > A A x e Zz 
éxunavlay * ov yap un povevs aaoomat. 
4 “a > >] » \ > \ I 4 
Ti Ont ; adeAdnv THY EuRY yas Exes; 
apynois ovK EvEeaTW OV aVLTOPELs. 
apyeus 6 €xeivy Tata ys, trov vewwr ; 
av 7 Oéhovoa mavT €“ov Komilerat. 580 
ovKk ovy icovpar oder yd, dvotv Tpitos ; 
evtadda yap 57 Kal Kakos haivyn didos. 
r > , > e 5 Q lal / 
ovK ei OwWolns y ws eyo TavT@ oyov. 
- \ lal nw y > xh Lal 
oKkéepat dé ToUTO TpaTov, ev TW’ Gv SoKels 
apxew ehéoar Edy fdBorcr ahdov 7 585 
»~ Y > > a s + > Y i} 
dtpectov evdovT’, ei Tay’ av?” eeu Kpary. 
SiN \ > ¥ > SNe ce , ¥ 
€y@ [Lev OV OUT avTOS ipelpav Edu 


566. kavovros van Herwerden (xravdyros Meineke): @avdyTos. 570. T6- 
cov S€ seems to have been found in some Ms. by Triclinius: roodvde (7d ody 


3é). 


572. tao(8’) Doederlein: ras. 575. Tavé’ Brunck: radé’. 576. py 


Hermann: 67 (67 wy A). 580. Gehovoyn Hartung. 
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, io! io an , ES) la) 
TUpavvos elvar wadhov 7H TYpavva Spay, 
yy > »y y om =) , 
ovT addos ooTLs OwPpovely ETLATATAL * 
vov pev yap ek gov TavT avev PoBov dépw, 590 
>] > > \ ky A x » » 
el 0 avTos HpxXov, TOANA KaY AkKwY copa. 
TOS ONT €mol TUPAVuts nolov EXEL 
>. al eS "4 \ , »y 
apXys advmov Kat duvacretas ebu; 
OU TW TOTOUTOY HTATHMEVOS KUPB 
aot ahha ypytew Ta ovv KEPOEL KaNa. 595 
viv TACL Yaipw, voy me TAS aomaleTaL, 
al e 4 Cd > / , 
vov oi ceVev xpylovtes atkaddovot pe* 
TO yap TUXEW avToior Tay evTadf evr. 
mas Ont éeyw Kew av \aABouw adeis TaAde; 
> 3 , las X\ nA A 
OUK GV YEVOLTO VOUS KAKOS KaAQS ppovav 3 600 
> cy See REL ee \ A A , a 
aN ovT €pactns THASE THS yuouns eur 
yYy > HK > y ~ x / i} 
ovr ay per addov Spavros av Talnv Torte. 
Kal TOVO EMeyXOov TOUTO [LEV Ilv0ad8’ tav 
, \ ie =! s) lay yy , 
mevlov Ta xpnobevT ecb cadas Hyyera cou: 
TovT aA’, éav pe TH TEepacKdTH aBys 605 
A , : Baad ae a , 
Kown TL PovlevoavTa, wy pw adn KTaVYS 
Undo, dSumryn S67 7 Eun Kal on, \aBdv ° 
Ve > . Ve: v2 \ > wn . 
yvoun 0 ad7xrkw by mE Ywpls aitLa 
ov yap SikaLov ovTE TOvs KaKOds paTNV 
Xpnarovs voile ovTEe TOUS ypNnaTOVs KaKoUs* 610 
pirov yap éoOdov é€xBarety ioov héyo 
A .Y 3 e “A - aA lal A 
Kal TOV Tap avtT@ BLotov, ov rrEtoTOV pidet. 
5) > an x 
add’ &v xpdve yvaon 748 aadadas, érrel 
597. alkdAdovol Musgrave: éxxadodcl. 598. adrovs and adrois are wy. ll. 


(avroto. I). drav and drav7’ are vy. ll. (wav T', L?). 604. mu@od Pal. 
(rdov I). 


XO. 


OI. 


JE, 


XO. 
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, OU »” § , ‘ 
Xpovos Oikaoy avdpa dSetkvuciy poves, 

Q \ x 5) e 7 , lal 
KaKOV O€ KaV eV NEPA YVOLYNS MLLa. 615 
Kadas eheEev eviaBoupevw Trecetr, 
»” 5 Lal AY ¢€ “~ E) 5 Lal 
avat* dpovely yap ot Tayels ovK aopanets. 
9 Pie G , , 
oTay TaXUs Tis ovTLBovrevav ha Opa 

la) ‘ lal 

Xopy, Taxvv det Kape Bovhevew waduv * 


> ie ¢ 4 lay \ Lal XN 

€l qovyalev TPOOMEV®, TA TOUVOE pev 620 
TETpAyWEY ETTAL, Taya O NuapTnmeva. 621 
e 3 e , > \ , , 

@S OVX vmetEav Ovde TLTTEVT WV Meyers. 625 
orav mpodelEns (y’) oidv eat. To POoverv. 624 
ti Onta xpyleis; 7 me yns ew Badew; 622 
nota’ OvnoKew, ov duyeiv oe Bovdopat. 623 


ov yap ppovovvta @ ed Brérw. O1. 76 y’ odv 
3 Vd 
€.0v. 626 
arn €€ toov det Kady. Ol. add’ edus Kakds. 
> \ o , > VA ee 
el O€ Evvvets LNde ; OI. QpPKTEOV yY OpLws. 
> A Sy i I Lg 
OUTOL KAKWS Y apYovTOS. OI. @ TOS TONS. 
pt \ / , 5 \ \ Z. 
KafLou TOAEWS [ETETTW, OUXL TOL [LOVH. 630 
Travoacl, avaxtes* Kaipiav 6 viv opa 
- ede ob) N e bd , 7 a 
THVS ek Sdpav otelyovoay "lokdaTny, we? Hs 
TO Viv TaperTas vEelkos Ev OérAar xpeEdv. 


IOKASTH 


ti THV(8’) aBovdrov, @ Tahaitwpor, oTdow 
, ew? > 999 9 , A 9 
yA\aoons érnpacb ovd’ éerarayvveobe yrs 635 


624 was placed after 625 by Haase Jnd. lect. Vratislav. 1856. 622 sq. I 
have transposed. Perhaps a couplet has been lost before v. 625. 624. (y') 
Blaydes. 629. dpyovras Musgrave (dpxovres L). 631. Perhaps tucy BAéru. 
634. tHv(8’) Doederlein: ry, 
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KP. 


OI. 


Ker. 


IO. 


XO. 


Ol. 


XO. 


Ol. 


xO. 


Ol. 


XO. 
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OUTW VOTOVaNS LOLA KWOUVTES KAKA} 
3 > 4 b) ¥ , , x 4 
OUK El OUT oLKOUS Ov TE, Kpéov, KaTa oTeyas, 
SS ‘sY ~ A ” BI ae ¥ ‘ 
Kal py TO wndev adyos és pey OloETE 5 
A , > > be CS \ la 
Opmaye, Oewa pf. Oldimous 6 ods Tdécts 
dpacat Sixarot, (Adrepov) Svow Kaxor, 640 
x An b) an 7 x» A La 
RN yns ana@oat tarpioos } KTewar haBav. 
Evudynpr’ Spavra yap vw, ® yvval, KaKOs 
A 3 \ las \ i) “ 
ELANPA TOVMLOY TOMA GUY TEXVN KAKY. 
la > a > > > lal ~ - 
fy vuv ovaiunv, AX apatos, El OE TL 
dédpak’, droiunv, ov émaiTia pe Spav. 645 
¥ \ an , 207 , 
@, mpos Deav, tiaTevoov, Oidimous, TAd«, 
is \ YZ EVGA > x a 
padtota pev Tovd opkor aidecbels Oeav, 
» 5 ‘ , > aA - 4 
emeita Kape TOVTOE O ot Taperct Cot. 
mov Oehnaas dpovnoas 7, ava, Niccopa. 649 
, - ree =) , 
tt cou Oéders 847 cixabw ; 
TOV OUTE TPL VyATLOY VOY T év OpkK@ péyav 
KATALOET AL. 
ola” otv & yxprleus; XO. oida. OL. dpale oy 
Ti dys. 655 
Tov évayn pirov my ToT év aitia 
vil pe 
4 3 lal by » 
ov apavet Moyo (0) atysov Badetv. 
> oe anny ¢ / > \ 
ev vuv ériotw, TaVO drav xprtns, Emot 


Cntav oheOpov 7 pvyjv ex THAdE ys. 659 
¥ Q , lal ‘\ / 
ov, TOV TavTwv Oeay Fedv Tpdpov 660 


y y y 
Aduov* ézret afeos, adtdos, 6 Te TUarov 


640. (Odrepov) Dindorf: dvoty dmoxplvas Kakotv. 657. Adyw A, Mywv IT, 
Trin. pr., \dyor (-yw) L. (o°) Hermann. Badciv Suidas s. v. évay# ptrwr: 
éxBadetv. 658. xpyins Meineke Anal. Soph. 234 (xpngys Trin., xphges IP). 


(nr 7s. 


OBIE 


KEE 


Olle 


XO. 


Io. 
XO. 


10. 


XO. 


Ol. 
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3 , y 
Odotmav, ppovyow ei Tad’ eyo. 


> a la 
adda pou Svopdpas ya bOwas 665 
Tpvxyer uxav, TAD El KaKOLS KAKA 
, lal "6 ‘\ XN “a 
Tpocayper Tos TaAaL TA TPOS Oar. 


aA Ne > + > , A A 
0 0 Ovv ITH, KEL YpH me TavTEA@S Dave 669 
ay A ¥ A Py aC} A , 

YAS atyov THATS arwobnvar Bia: 670 


‘\ ‘\ , > ‘\ AQ > / fe 
TO yap cov — ov TO TOVd — ETOLKTipw oTOMA 
> hee @ Ce So ay oN = Zz 
ehewvov* otros 8, wf av 4, orvynoerat. 

% \ ¥ Ay > 
oTvyvos ev eikwy Sndos ei, Bapds 8’, Grav 
lal , lal 

Oupod mepdons* at dé roradTar dioers 

(3 nw / a \ ¥ V4 4 
avtats ducaiws eioly alyvorar hépew. 675 

ay 3 iy 

ovK otv fh edoes KaKTOS El; KP. Topevoopat, 
TOU LEV TYXYMY AyVOTOS, Ev d€ TOLTS Los. 


yuvat, Ti meAAELS Kopiley Sopwv TOVd’ Eow; 678 
A , a. e , 

pafovod y nris 1) TVYn. 680 

ddKynais ayvas héyov Oe Sdmrer SE Kal TO pH 
EVOLKOV. 

b) lal $53 5) a = / S , Sy 

apo am avTow; XO. vatyit. 10. Kal TLS HY 
hoyos ; 

ats EMO 5 aXts, yas Tr POVOOULEVO, 685 


hatverar ev? Edn€ev, avTov peveu. 
opas Ww nKeis, ayabds Gv yrounv avyp, 
> \ 2S XN , / 
TOUVJLOV TTAPLELS KQaL KATapLPYVoV KEap ; 688 
649-659 = 678-688 660-668 = 689-697 


665. Svepopws v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff: dvopdpur. divas Dindorf: 
POlvovca. 666. taS’ Hermann: kalrdd’. 672, édewwov Erfurdt after Porson 
(Praef. Hec, VII.): édeevdy. 681. dddAws (for ayvws) van Herwerden. 
682. tis Av Adyos L, alii; rls Hv 6 Adyos Aug. b, Trin., alii; rls 6 Novos Fy 
some late Mss.; rls 6 \éyos some Mss, apparently; ri rovros Hy Heimsoeth 
K. S. 280. 685. mpovoovpéva(t) M (yp* —pévns) : mporovoupévas (-wévws I’, 
opévy A). 
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XO. ava€, elmov pev ody aTra€ povor, - 689 
»¥ \ , x 2 \ , 
toOu de Tapappoviywov, aTopov ETL Ppoviwa 
4 3 » + ’ 3 /, 
Tmepavlar pw av, ev o evoodilouar, 
yy =) yy \ las , > , 
os T euayv yav diay €v Tovots 


catevovoay Kat dpHdv ovpicoas, 695 
‘ le) ) A > - 
TA VUV T EVTOLTOS AV VEVOLO. 697 


3 


10. mpos Pedy didakov Kap’, avak, drov more 
Env TooHvoe TPdyLAaTOS OTHTAS EXELS. 
Ol. €p@* aé yap Tad és TEV, yivat, TEBw* 700 
Kpéovros, ota ou BeBovdevkas €xeu. 
inte} > lal \ A > lal 3) aA 
10. déy, eb Tadas TO vEiKos eyKahav EpEts. 
Ol. dovéa pe Pyot Aatov kafeoravat. 
10. avros Evveadas 7 walav addov rapa ; 
, \ > an 3 la 2 \ kK 
Ol. pavTw bev ovv KaKoUpyov eoTEeuas, EEL _ 705 
TO 'y els EavTov Tay ed\evepot oTdma. 
\ an b) IN XN @ , - 
IO. ov vuv apels OE€QAUTOV WV heyeus TEPlL 
€ov emdKkovoov Kal wal ovver eaTi ot 
Bporeoy ovdev pavtixns exov TEéxv7s. 
las - Lad : ~ - 
dave dé cou onpeta TaVOE CVVYTOLA.* 710 
\ \ > oh 3 b) 3 Low 
xpnopos yap 7G Aatw tor — ovdK Epo 
DoiBov y am avrov, Tov O vTnpeTav ato — 
e b) SS 4 lal \ bn A“ 
as avrov €€ou potpa mpods Tatoos Javeww 
Y A 
OoTLs yevolT eov TE KaKEivoU Tapa, 
XN ‘\ Md Y 3 e , iA \ 
KQL TOV MEV, WOTTED Y 1 partis, &€voL TOTE 715 
‘\ > lal € a 
AnoTat povevovo’ €v TpiTAaAls apairots* 


693. o évordifopav Hermann: ce vordliouar. 695. cadevouoav Dobree 
Adversaria Il, 29 Wagn.: advovcay. 696. ad yévoro Blaydes: ef d¥vato (dvax 
Lm. pr.), yevod. 705. mavodpyov Nauck. 713. ¢&o. Halm (é&e. Canter in 
his notes): j&ou (-ev). Titi worep ¥ 7 paris (Kparet), Evo. Nauck. 


(Olle 


10. 
Ol. 


1KOy, 
Ol. 
10. 


OI. 
Io. 


Ol. 
10. 
Ol. 
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ma.dos dé Bhaaras ob Svecyxov Hepat 

w“ R ” A > v2 la) 
TpEls, Kal vv apOpa Kewwos evlevEas Todoww 
¥ » \ > » » 
eppupev atdwv yepow els aBatov opos: 

> Ay >? / ¥9! 33 Lal y+ 
KavTav “Amd\Nwv ovT exEtvoy HYVTEV 

- D Ni ¥ / 

ghovéa yevéo Oar ratpos ovte Aduov, 
TO Sewodv ovdoBetro, mpos Tardds Oavew. 
TOLAVTA PHMAL MavTiKal OLdpiay, 
® 5] , ‘ , aA \ eN \ 
av évTpetov od pndev: Hv yap av Oeds 
xpelav epewa, padiws avros davet. 
olov fp’ akovoavT aptins eye, yivat, 
Wuxns Thavnpa Kavakwyors ppevav. — 

vA , tesu/Aps iG) S 7 
Toias peptuvns ToVP emrrtpadels Eyes; 
YD 39 a la 7Q> ¢ e , 
€00€ akovcal TOV TOO, ws 6 Aatos 
Kataopayein mpos TpiTAats apa€itors. 

> a x Poke? > , ve t Apes 

nvoato yap Tav7T’ ode Tw AjEavT’ Exel. 


\ an» 9) axe a @ @ 2Q>_ 9 “ 
KQU 77TOU ea O XMpPoOs OUTOS OU TOO HV mabos; 


Dakis pev y yn Khylerar, cxvoT? 5 6005 
és TavTo Aedhov Kamd Aavdias ayer 
‘\ ?, 4 la} LAP fed ‘\ c va 
Kal Tis ypovos Totad’ éaot ov€ednhvOas; 
, , x \ an >» N 
oyxedov TL Tpdcbev GV THAO Exav XOovos 
> ss > 7 AS > , 4 
apxynv epaivov tovr exnpvyOn Tore. 
@ Zev, ti dpacai pov BeBovhevoa répr; 
, 2.3 7 (owe > /, > , 
Ti 8 éoti wou ToT’, Oidizous, evOvp.o0v; 
ip ED! igh } I XN \ / , 
BH To w epata: Tov dé Adwov dvow 
TOY Te , , 2 9 N Y ¥ 
ti eipte ppace, Tva S axuny nBys, exov. 


719. dBarov eis dpos Musgrave. 722. madety (for Qavetv) v. 1. 
Musgrave: ov. 728. émurtpadels Blaydes: trocrpadels. 730. Simdais v. 1. 


734. Perhaps AavAldos pépeu. 


741. elpme Schneidewin: eixe (@rxe A). 


OED. TYR. — 7 
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720 


725 


730 


735 


740 


724. Tv 


738. Spacati pov Blaydes: pou dpacat, 


so 
ea) 


Ol. 
10. 
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, 4 ¥ \ , 
pédas yvodlwy apr \evkarOys Kapa, 
an a nx , , 
popdys O€ THS ONS OVK aTEeoTAaTEL TOAD. 
»” / ¥ > ~ ‘\ > > \ 
Ol Bot Tahas * €OLK E€MAUTOV ELS apas 


Sewas TpoBaddX\wv aptiws od« eld€vat. 


“A , > “A , > > n > » - 
TOS PIS: OKV@ ToL TPOS DO aToTKOTOVG , avag 


Sewas aOvp@ pr) Brétov 6 pavris F° 
SetEers S€ paddov, Hv €v e€elays Ere. 


\ \ S “a / a > xX » A 2, 36 A 
Kal byv OKV@ BEV, eg ) av EP?) above Ep. 


, wt \ ER \ » 
ToTEpov €xoper Batos 7) Todovs EXwr 
¥ , @ 2 \ > , 
avdpas Noxizas, of avnp apynyerns; 

Aes eK € , > > eer > 
TéevT Hoav ou EvuTravres, ev 8 avrotow Hv 
Knpvé* aayvy & Hye Aatov Biav. 

cee sar» an * & 
aiat, Tad’ 4dy Siahavy. is Hv Tore 
c , So \ , ce Lal , 

6 Tovade Eas TOUS Adyous Buy, yvar; 
OlKEvs TLS, OoTEP LKeT Exowlels pdvos. 

} Kav Soporoe Tuyyaver TA VOY Taper; 

ov Ont: ad’ ob yap KetOev AADe Kal Kparn 
o€T eld €yovta Adv 7 d\@dora, 

5 l4 “~ > ~ i \ \ 
e€iKeTEVTE THS ENS ELLOS Ovyav 

> A 4 > \ - , 
aypovs ode Téuar Katt Toluviwy vopas, 
@s TAEtaTOV Ein TODS aATrOTTOS ACTEWS, 

¥ > WE) / ¥ , ee 2 ‘\ 
Kate eyd viv + a€vos yap, ot avnp 

an , > A N , , 
doddos, hepa Hv THaSE Kal pelo yapw. 

OX , ag @ 3 , , 

TOs av odor OP Fu ev TAyver Taw; 

7 > ‘ ‘\ 7 te Mees: | > , 

Tapertw: adha pos Ti TOUT Edhlecat ; 


T4E 


750 


760 


765 


742. péyas v.l. AevkavOyns Wolff: NeveavOes. 749. av dS Dresd. a, a 


reading approved by many. 
760. dekids Ovywy ews Nauck, perhaps rightly. 
(85 y’, 85°, 8d", ws). 


753. Aatov Blav van Herwerden: Adioy pla. 
763. ol’ Hermann: 38y’ 


OI. 


Io. 


OI. 
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d€éd0ux’ euavtov, & yivat, pi) TON ayav 
> ty ~ 

elpnpey’ 7} prow Ov a vw eiarde Oddo. 

arn’ t€erar pev: a€ia O€ tov pabety 


Kaya Ta y ev col dvaddpas €xovt’, ava€. 


> \ (ite > 9» A 3 , 
Kov pn otepnOys y, és ToroUTOV eATLOwY 
> ~ A a \ x \ , 
ewov BeBatos: Ta yap av Kal petCovi 

, 7>*# x» , ‘ lal , 
heEauys’ Gv 7 col, dia TUXYNS ToL\aTS’ idv; 
€uou tatnp ev IlohvBos nv Kopivétos, 

iA be 4 / > te 2 mS: \ 
LyTnp 0€ Meporn Awpis: Hyounv 8° avnp 
GAOTOV LEyLoTOS TOV EKEL, Tpiv por THY 

223 3 ty / \ > la 

Toad éréaTyn, JOavpacar pev a€ia, 
OTOVONS ye pEevToL THS EuNs ovK akia* 


avnp yap ev deirvo.s p’, UTEepTANnTOHels pEOy, 


Kahel Tapowov, ThaaTOs ws Einv TarTpl, 
ree. \ \ \ > Cee? 

Kayo Bapvvbets rHv wev ovoay Nuepav 
/ , 4 Seas, / 

podis katéaxov, Oatépa Siwy médas 


pNTpos TaTpdos T Nheyyov’ ot dé duaddpas 


»” 5S lal ia XN / 
TovvEetoos Hyov TO peHevte TOV oyov * 
Kayo Ta pev Kelvow eTEpTOUNY, Ops O 
¥ i, Oa ye ap? e a \ , 
exvilé pw aie ToVP* vdetpmre yap Tov" 
AdOpa S€ pnTpds Kal TaTpos Tropevopar 
Tlv0d6¢, kai pe PotBos dv pev ikopnv 
atiov e€éreuper, ahha 0 alto 


x ‘ . - 4 4 
Kal dewa Kal SvaTHVva Tpovdpyver, héywv 


(le) 
eo) 


770 


775 


780 


785 


790 


780. mapo.wav Heimsoeth A. S. 94 and van Herwerden: map’ olvyg. 
788. pe Hiemsoeth A. S. 94 and van Herwerden: p 6. 789. &AdAa 8 
G0Alm van Herwerden: dAda 0 dOMG L, dda & dO\a A, GAN dda T. 
Retaining d4@dca in v. 790 Heimsoeth (A. S. 94) conjectured d¥cpnua. 
790. mpotpnvev Hermann (“ Nihil variant libri in rpovpdvn, licet hic potius 
mpovpnvey exspectetur”’): mpovpdrn. 
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A > 

@S MNTpL wey xpEin me peryOnvar, yevos 5 
+ > rd / > - Lal 
athytov avOpaéro.or Snhdcounr’ opav, 
doveds 8 ecoiuny Tov dutevaartos TaTpds* 
Kayo eTaKkovoas TaUTA THY KopwOiar, 
aoTpo.s TO Nouv TeKapovpevos, \Oova 795 
¥” ¥ , 2-3 , a 
epevyov ev0a ytoT ooiuny KaKav 
Xpnopev dveidn Tav euav Tehovpeva, 
oteiyav 8 ikvodpar Tovade TOVs Xwpous ev ots 

\ ‘A , lal »” , 
ov TOV TUpavvoy TovTOV OANVGOaL eyes 
Kal— coil, yvar, Talnbes e€epo@ — Tpimdys 800 
79> > , a > fe a , 
or 9 KedevOov THATS dSoiTopar Tédas, 
3 la) , fa AG D > \ lal 
evTava wou KNpvE TE KAT TaALKNS 
> x > / 5) Ny ® Ni \ 
avnp amnvns euBeBas otov ov dys 

, 3 € lat o> > c« ‘\ 

Evynrvtialov, Ka€ 6000 p’ oO nyenov 

> , 2 re - Xx , > , 
autos 0 6 mpéoBus tpds Biav Hravvernv* 


co 
S 
or 


KaY® TOV EKTPETOVTA, TOY TPOXNAaTYY, 
4 2-2 3 A“ , > e 4 ¢ < “ 

maim du’ dpyns* Kat p’ 6 mpérBus, ws Opa, 
OXOV, TAPATTELYOVTA THPHTAS, [LETOV 
Kapa Suthots Kévtporat pov Kabixero* 

b) \ +” 3 ¥ > ‘\ , 
ov py tony y eETeoev, AMAA DUYTOVS 810 
OKHATTPW TUTELS EK THTOE YELPOS UTTLOS 

, > la > ‘\ = / 
péons amnvns edOds exxudivoerar* 
KTEWVW O€ TOUS EVuTTaVTas. Et O€ TO EVM 

s be S: t rm 

TovT@ mpooyKer Aatw Tr ovyyeves, 
Tis TOVdE Y’ avdpds Vvov er aOALdTEpOS, , 815 


791. xpely Brunck and others. For the scribal form see on v. 555. 
795. Tekpapovpevos Nauck: éxuwerpovuevos. 800 is omitted in L, added in 
the marg. by a much later hand. 810. cvvtévws Dobree: cuvrduws (due to 
evdds v. 812). 815. a&vbpds viv er was suggested once by Dindorf: dvdpds 


XO. 
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tis €xOpodaipwv mahdov, ay yevour’ avyp ; 
a \ , »” 9 la 

ov py E€vav e€eote pnd aortav TW 
ddpous d€verIar, unde tpordwvely twa, 


abew & am oikwv, kat Tad’ ovTis aAOS Hv 
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Mess Ne Sees S lal , 3 ey , c @ (Tray? 
Y €Y® ET EMAVT@—TATO apas—o TpoaTLlELs * 820 


héyn 5€ Tod Oavdvros ev yepoty eva 
4 7 a »” > i > sy , 

Xpaiva, dv avrep wer. ap ev Kakés, 
> 9 A » An 
dp ovxXt 74s avaryvos, el we ypy pvyet, 
Kal pou puyovTe py eat TOUS eovs ideELr, 

, 3 Avs aS EN , A 
Ly pe euBatevew tarpidsos, H ydpous pe Set 
LyTpos Cuynvat Kal TaTépa KaTaKTavew 


IIdAvBor, ds e&Opeape a&éduoé pe; 


5 9 > Sse z ~ LJ ae ey 
dp ovK am @mov TavTAa Saipoves Tis av 
Sf 5 2 > X\ AQ? xX > , , 
Kplwov ér avdpt Tad av dpboin hoyov ; 
\ A \ ne na € \ , 
py Onta, p17) OAT, & Oeav ayvov o€Bas, 
=< , € , By 32'5. A 
Sout TaVTHV npepav, aA’ é€x Bpotav 
, ¥ / x» , ayes lod 
Bainv adavros mpdabev 7) Todd’ idew 
AQS > Lon’ nw >] - 
KNALO ewavT@ Evppopas aduypevnv. 


CHE hie) , > rte ne! Tha Y > Kn 
wW WVQ TAVUT @ VU 
€V, 9 OKV “ €WS ) QV OV) 


» 


XN ~ Z > id cA ee) f>) 
TpOs TOV TaporTos Expabys, Ex EArriOa. 
Kal pny ToaovTov y’ eott prow THS EATriOOS, 
Tov avdpa, Tov BoTnpa, TpocpeEtvat, LOVOV. 


825 


830 


835 


vov %o7’ or dvbpds éorwv. dvdpds viv 07’ L with dws (which Jebb takes for 
dos) written over vuy by a later hand, whence I formerly conjectured dvdpos 


a&dXos dO\uwTeEpos, 


assumed by von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (German trans. p. 84). 
Schaefer Afelet. Crit. 89: wt. tiv Dindorf: tiva. 822. Perhaps olvmep. 


824. pate v. 1. for unore (pH eote). 
827. e&Opee Kakepuoé M, A, Trin.: é&épuce xatebpepe. 


ut de sole loquatur” Johnson, 837. Fort. rpooBjvac (M, A) pévery. 


An ancient lacuna between dvdpds and dédALwrepos is 


817. ov 


825. ph p I, unor L, par’ the rest. 
830. “ Forte cédas, 


10. 


Ol. 


Io. 


845. yé tis Brunck: Ye rots. 
(cf. the variation of the MSS. Aesch. Prom. 355). 
859. dypornv Nauck (dypéddev Wecklein): épydrny. 


OIAIIIOYS, TYPANNOS 


CI , 
mehacpevov O€ Tis ToP 1 mpofumta; 
éyw di0dEw a * Hv yap evpeOn éywv 

\ y > » > x > ?, , 
gol Tat’, éywy av éxrehevyoinv Taos. 
motov & €ov mepiaaov nkovaas hoyov; 

Q Y¥ SK + 3 , 
hnotas ehackes airov avdpas evvérew 
@S VW KATAKTELVELA * El LEV OUV ETL 
hé€er Tov avrov apiOudv, odK eyw ExTavoV* 
ov yap yevour ay els yé Tis TohXots toos * 

> oy. eB ae) aah S) la wn 
ei 8 avdp’ ev oldlwvov avdyoe, capes 
tov ek oh) ‘\ » + > > \ ee 
ToUT €aTly NON Tovpyor Els Eue peror. 
> > e¢ , ¥ ASS a2 
aN’ ws havév ye TovTos HO éetlaTaco, 
> v, > ley CaNicle eS: Ase 
KOUK EOTLY aUT@ TOUTO y EKBadew Taw: 
4 \ + > > aN / , 
TOs Yap NkKOVT , OVK eyw [LOvN, TAOE. 
>Q 9 > , A , , 
el 0 ovy TL KaKTpPETOLTO TOD TPdaHeV Noyov, 
ovToL ToT, ava, TOV ye Aatov PdBov 
gavel Sixaiws dpOdv, ov ye Aokias 
duetre ypyvar Tavdos €€ ewod Oavetr, 
Kaitou vw ov KEwvds y 6 SvaTHVSs TOTE 
- > 3 > Sia N / » 
KaTéKTay, ANN’ avtos rapoley wdeTo, 
y > =) XN 7 > x hf AQ? 3 ‘ 
@OT ovxt pavTelas y av ovTE THD eya 
, > Hx 9 > » AQ a y 
Bréparp’ dv ovver’ ov7e THD Gy VoTEpor. 
nw , Fs 3 bee NX > , 
Kah@s vouilers* AA’ OMws TOV aypoTyny 
, ‘ nr \ nm > > Las 
Téurpov TWA GTEAOUTA NSE TOUT adys. 
(a , ae. > ed 3 , 
Téa Taytvar * ahd’ lwmev és Sdpovs* 


ovdev yap ov mpakay.” av dv ay cool didov. 


&. S. 201 followed by Bruhn: a». av Bruhn: ov. 


840 


845 


loa) 
on 
o 


(o9) 
or 
cr 


860 


852. oBov restored by Schubert: ¢bvov 
855. Perhaps xetvds ye. 
862. od Heimsoeth 
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»” 
KO. et pou Evvein h€povre 

polpa Tav evoentov ayveiav hoyov 
¥ , a 
EPYOV TE TAVTMV GV VOLOL TPOKEWTAL 865 
bwpirodes, ovpaviar 

> ‘ vs = 
dv aifépa texvab&tes, Gv "Ohupiros 
TATHP LOvOS, OVE VW 

x , > - 

Ovara piiats avépwv 


ETLKTEV OVOE Ly TOTE hdfa KaTaKoILacy ° 870 
eds év TovTois péyas ovde ynpacKe.. 872 
vBpis putever TYpavvon * 873 


ef la rn 

vBpts, et to\N@v vTEpT\ANTOH patay 

a Nes es, \ / 

& pn eTikaipa pnde cvpdeporta, 875 

akpotata yeto avaBac 

aTOTOMOV Wpovoe” Els avayKav 

¥ > > \ nd 

ev? od Todt ypnoipo 
A . \ a ed 

Xpytar’ TO Kalas 5° exor 

TOE TAAALT LA [Ly ToTE ADTaL Hedy aitovpar* 880 
X > a \ / ¥ 

Gedv ov An Ew TOTE TPOOTATAV LOYWV. 882 


863-872 = 873-882 


863. Tpépovti is conjectured by Blaydes. 870. pm wore Elmsley (so E): 
unhy mote. 872. Oeds év TovTors péyas M. Schmidt: péyas év rovrors Beds. 
876. a&xpotata yeto’ dvaBado’ Wolff: dxpordray elcavaBao’, 877. drorpov 
A (corr. dméromov), drétiuov yp* amrérouov TY. There is a flaw in the metre: 
(éé)bpoucey is speciously conjectured by Campbell; amoruordray by Schnelle, 
followed by Wecklein and Jebb. : 
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el O€ Tis UTepoTAa Yepaly 7H Adyw Topeverar, 883 
Sikas addByTos ovde Saipdveav bn céBor, 885 
Kaka vw EdolToO potpa 
dvomotpov xapw y.d4as, 
> X ‘ , “~ 7 
el pt) TO Kepdos KEpdavet Sikaiws 
\ a > , » 
KQL TWVY AO ETTTWV ep&era. 890 
> “A > / y a 
ei Tov GOiktrev e€eTar paralor, 
Tis €Tu ToT €v Totad avyp Geav BEAn 
» ~ 5 7 
EveeTat WUKaAS AMUIELY ; 
> xX ¢ / , 7 r 
el yap at Toraide mpadfers Tiiat, 895 
Ti det pe Yopever ; 896 
ovKere TOV AOiKTov Eiut yas Er dudadrov ceBov 897 
ovd és Tov "ABator vady ovdé Tav “OAvpTiav, 900 
el py) TASE YELpddeLKTA 
Tacw apnoce. Bporots. 
> > > , ¥ » A> > , 
GAN’, @ KpaT¥ver — ElTEp Op” aKovEers — 
Zed tavt avacowr, wy AaGor 
\ , \ ees yee ces , ks 
oé Tav Te av abavator atev apKav. 905 
, \ , ‘ 
b0ivovta yap Ao€tov 
béchar eEarpovow 45», 
Kovoapov Tysats "A7oh\N@v Eudhavys 
| Pp de Ta Beta. 910 
=|" 883-896 = 897-910 


883. bréporAa Dobree: bréporra. Sor. [have written et, that the following 
words might be é& &Aqs apy Fs: 7. 8Q3. VeGv Hermann: Oumar: (-00). S84. edfe- 
to. Musgrave: épferar. goo.” ABator acc. to Arcadius 104, 11, Eustath.on Hom. 
71, 1,536: ’ABator. 906. Aogiov Nauck, AaNiov Mekler: Aatov (wh. vy. Wilamo- 
witz-M. Hermes 34 (1899), 76 seeks to defend by Hdt. 5,43). madara, wh. inthe 
MSS. (exc. L, wh. has it in marg.) stands either before or after @éogara, can hardly 
be butagloss. Soeither__ WU __ wu is lacking before Aogiou (Aaiov) or UW __U __ 
after it. Schneidewin’s (ru@éxpyora) before Aoflov (Aatov) is very attractive. 


tO), 


XO. 


AY. 


IO. 


AY. 


10. 


917. Av pdBovs A€yy v. I. 
930. yévov Wecklein Avs Soph. emend. 28: yévowr’. 
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, »” , 4 

Xopas avakres, d0€a pou wapertaOn 
‘\ e v4 / 7 O3 > aA 

vaous ikéoOar Saysover Tad’ ev yepoww 

ia , 2) ta 
atépy laBovon kariOvupidpata ° 
e le) ‘\ ¥ XN 9Q7 »¥ 
info yap atper Ouyuov Oidimovs ayav 
NVTavoL TaVvTOLaLTLY OVS’ dm aVHp 
EVVOUS TA KaWa Tots TaAaL TEKMALpETAL, 
ad’ €aTi Tov héyorTos, et PoBous héyou. 


Y 9 > a tJ > \ 2} / a 
OT OvY Tapawova ovder €s TAEOV TOA, 


mpos o€, ® AvKev “Atodov’ ayyuoTos yap €t* 


ikeTis adtypat TOLTbE CVV KATAPYLATL, 
oTas AVow TW’ Huw evayn Tops’ 

@S VUV OKVODLEY TAVTES EKTIETANY|LEVOV 
Kewov BA€rovtes, ws KUBEpvyTHV vews. 


AITTEAOS. 
DSK a Nea a , , 7” 
dp av Tap vor, @ Evo, waOouu’ oov 
N lal , / ei Vn) \ 3 / 
Ta TOU TUparvov OwpaT eaTiv Oidirou; 
Ld a > \ 4 > > , > 4 
pariota 0 avrov elmat’, et KaTLCM’, Omov. 
, \ y SPS yy > , 
oTéyat mev aide, KavTOS EvOov, @ E€ve, 
yuvy de wyTnp noe TaV KEivou TEKVaD. 
ad’ dABia Te Kat Evv ddBiows aet 
4 > > 4 > > \ / 
yeou, ekeivou y’ ovoa TavTedns Sdmap- 
y \ \ Aaa BN Ben, sige \ > 
avrws O€ Kal ov Y,@ &év* a&ios yap €b 
A > (2 Y > é 5 ‘\ 49> 
THs everreias ovvek * aa Ppal’ oTov 
xprlov api€ar xo Tu onpjvar Oéhwv. 
dyala Somos TE Kal TOTEL TO OW, YUVAL. 


\ A A ‘ 7 > > / 
Ta TOla TaVTA; Tapa Tivos O° advypevos; 


915 


920 


925 


930 


935 


920. Katdpypaciw Wunder: karevyuacuv. 
935. Tpos Thvos vy. |. 
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AT. 


TOR 
AY. 


10. 
AY. 


10. 


10. 


Ol. 


Io. 


Ol. 
10. 


Ol. 
dM 


OI. 
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~ r nw a» 
€x THs KopwOov* 7d 8 eros obfepa Tay’ &(v) 
9 y. an > > » > 12 8 ¥ 
nOoLo péev—TOs 9 ovK av;—aayaddXAoLs 0 tows. 
TiS €or; Totav Svvapw Od ever Surry; 
TUPAVVOY aUTOV OVTLYwpLOL YOovds 
nw > 2 la ¢ +} ole) > nw 
Ts loOpias orjoovcw, as nvdar’ eke’. 940 
TiS’; ovx 6 mpéa Bus IloduBos eyKkparns ert; 
> A? » Yd , > , ¥ 
ov Ont’, evel vw Oavatos ev Taots EXEL. 
mas eiras; h TéOvynKe I1dh\uBos; AT. et dé x7 
héyw y’ €ya Tarnbés, d&i@ Oavetv. 
@ TpdoTon’, ovyt SeaToTn TAD WS TAXOS 945 
porovoa héeis; ® Peay pravtevpara, 
7 3 > , nw > 2, / A 
Ww €oté+ TovTov Oidimous maha TPEMav 
on ” a ae ys f Ni n 9 
Tov avop edevye p47) KTAVOL, Kal YoY OdE 
‘\ “ 4 ” > \ AQ? & 
Tpos THS TUXNS Ohwdev OVSE TODD’ Urr0. 
@® pidratov yuvaikds ‘loxdorys Kapa, 950 
I Sek | , A a , 
Tip e&erréurbw Sevpo TaVSE Sopatav; 
»¥ > ~ wn ~N / v2 
akove Tavdpos Tovde kal oKdOTEL KAVOV 
Ta oeuy W HKEL TOU Oeod partevpaTa. 
2 \ , cr gs) S \ , , 
ovtos O€ Tis mor €or Kal Ti por Eyer; 
€x TS KopivOov, tarépa Tov adv ayyed@v 955 
as ovKer ovta Id\vBov, dX’ dd\@dOTA. 
/ , Ue 2 ee \ 7 te Re = a 
Tt ys, E&"; avtdos wou od oONUAvas yevod. 
el TOUTO TpaTor Sel p’ aTayyethar cadas, 
> ¥ 2. , le 
ev tof éxetvov Oavdoiov BeBnkora. 
moTepa Sohovow 7) vdrov Evvadhayn ; 960 


943 sq. are corrupt (see Commentary). Nauck — ingeniosius quam verisi- 
milius — 10. rés eiras; 7 TéOvnKe(y Oldirou marHp); | AT. (réOvnxe) T1ddvBos > 
ef dé wy, A&G Oavetv. 951. dedpo Swudtwy mdpos Heimsoeth A. S. 280. 
957. onpavtwp y. | (due, perhaps, to some one’s conjecture). 


AT. 


Ol. 


AY. 


Ol. 


Io. 
Ol. 
10. 
Ol. 
10. 


OF. 
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‘ \ , > > fe c , 
Tpikpa Tahara cwpar evvaler porn. 
, € , c ¥ ¥ 
vooous 0 TAHpwY, ws eoixer, EbOuTO. 
\ na lal VA “4 
Kal T@ MAKpP@ YE TULMETPOVLEVOS YpovY. 
~ cal a > »” > la) 
ded fev, Ti dHT av, ® ybvat, TKoTOITO TIS 
\ 4 ¢€ , x \ BA 
THv UvOdpavtw éotiav 7) Tovs avw 
, ¥ a ¢ a 2 aN 
Khalovtas Opves, av vdynynTav eyo 


A ¥ , \ > / a \ \ 
KTEVELVY epeAAov TATEPG TOV E/LOV ; oO de bavev 


Kevle katw dy yns— eyo 8 60° evOad_e — 
aaa € eu ) TOL@ 700 
VOTOS EYXOUS, EL TL UL TORO TOOw 
> y Lal 
KatepOu’, ovtw & av Pave ein e€ enov' 
Ta 8 ovv yépovta cv\\aBov Oeoricpara 
KeiTar Tap Avon IlddvBos ak’ ovdeves. 
OUK OvV ya GoL TATA TpoOveyov TahaL ; 
»” > ‘\ \ “A / / 
nuoas: eyo b€ 7H hoBw rapyyouyy * 
/ xy > > La \ b} ‘\ , 
pn vuv er avtov pydev és Ovpov Badge. 
Kal TOS TO UNTPOs ovK OKvELW éyxos pe SEL; 
/, oh na? »” a ‘ lal , 
Ti 8 av hoBotr avbpwros, @ Ta THS TYXNS 
lal / > > ‘ > \ , 
Kparel, mpovoia 6 early ovdevds aadys ; 
elk) Kpatiotov Cyv, ows SvvaiTo TUS * 
‘ a \ A \ A , 
av © és Ta untpos py hoBod vupdedpara* 
\ \ 4 > > , ~ 
TohAot yap non Kav dveipaow Bpotav 
\ VA b] XN agQy 
pntpt Evvyvvacbnacav: adda tavP’ orw 
map ovoev eatt, paata Tov Biov héper 
P = P9 poe 
lal Y la ie 
Kahos amavta TauT av e€eipnto cot, 
> + bea Lea A commer ge: A 2 a ° b] ‘ 
el py exvper Cao 4 TeKOVTG* VoV O, ETE 
wn lal al A 
Cn, maa avayKn, Kel Kadas héyets, OKVEL. 
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965 


970 


975 


980 


971. yépovra F. W. Schmidt Anal. Soph. 28 sq. (cf. Aesch. Cho. 314, 


Eur. 77. /. 26) : mapévra. 


héxos (Aéxrpov) ovk dkvely we det, 


976. od oxvetv Aéxos pe Set Dindorf (1860): 


ATS 


Ol. 
AT. 


Ol. 
AT. 


OI. 
AT. 


Ol. 
AT. 


Ol. 
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Kal pnv peyas (y’) opadpos ot matpos Tadot. 
v4 a > > m4 ~ / / 
peyas, Euvinp’: ada HS Caons hoBos. 
, XN A XN 5 “A ;, 
trotas O€ kal yuva.kds expoBeta v7ep ; 
Meporns, yepare, IdAvBos Hs wKeu pera. 990 
4 Lae 3 > > , e 3 , / 
TUS €or exeivns tuw &s PoBov dé€por ; 
Oenratov pavtevpa dewvov, @ E€ve. 
 pynTov 7 ov(xt) Oewitdv addov eidévar ; 
, , 5) > , , A 
padioTa y * €lTE yap ME Ao&tas more 
XpHvat puynvar pyTpl THAVTOV 76 TE 995 
TATpwoV ata YEpat Tats Euats EdeEty 
@ Y ST Neh aes A > > a , 
av ouvey’ 7 KopwOos €& €uod radar 
pakpav arwKetT + evTUY@S MEV, aN’ Ops 
\ lal , »” > ¢ , 
Ta TOV TeKOVTMY Oupal” ndvoTov Bdérew. 
Hh yap 760 bxvav Kelley Ho amdmroNs ; 1000 
Tatpos Te ypHCwv [ur choveds Eivat, yépov. 
me AT 2S Ss > \ a la , > » 
Ti ONT ey@ ovyxt TOvdE Tod PdBov a”, ava€, 
3 , » > 1 , 
é€rreimep evvous HAOov, e€ehvoapny 5 
\ \ , > xX > / / 5} a 
Kal pny yap y av a&iav Nd Bous Enod. 
\ \ , Patent hm! , Y 
KOL KLYV paduoTa TOUT AapiKouyy, OTWS 1005 
A N , 5) , > , , 
Gov Tpos Sdpuous EMovTos ed TpaEayul Te. 
aX’ ov ToT elu Tots PuTEVTAaTW y dmLod. 
® mat, Kalas el Sndos ovK Eldas Ti Spas. 
TOS, @ yepare; Tpds Hedy, Sidacké pe. 
el TaVdE hEevyels OVVEK’ Els OlKOUS poNeEty. 1010 


TapBav ye jxy jor PotBos e€€Oy wadys. 


987. <y’) Porson (on Eur. Phoen. 1638). opadrpds is thought by many 
corrupt. 989. evAaBetod’ L?, Trin (Le?). 993. od{x2) Brunck. 1000, 768° 
Bruhn: rd. 1002. éy Porson Advers. 41: €ywyY. 1011. tapBév Erfurdt 
“ex Aldina,” Vat. a, Vat. c: Tapa, 


AT. 


OL. 


AT. 


Ol. 


AY. 


Ol. 


AY. 


OI. 


AY. 


Ol. 


AT. 


Ol. 


AT. 


Ol. 


AY. 


Ol. 


AT. 


Ot. 


AT. 


OI. 


AT. 


Ol. 


AY. 


Ola 
PAu 
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> \ , A , , 
) PN placpa Tay dutevoavtay ha By; 

fob td 3 ie ie la) / > > SEIN A 
Tour auto, mpéeaBu, TOUTS p eis adel oer. 
5 93 5 A \ / > \ ta 
dp ota0a dnra mpos dSikns oddév Tp€énav ; 

lal 8 > , wn 3 > na lal ¥ 
TOs 0. OvXI, Tals y El TOVSE yevvyTaY eduD ; 
dOovver’ Hv cor IlodvBos ovddev ev yeve. 

TOS elas; ov yap IlohuBos e&épucé pe; 

ov paddov ovdev TOvdE TaVdpds, aN Gov. 
‘\ A e , > + lol , 

Kal Tas 6 hvoas €€ ioouv TO pydert ; 

b) > A > > 4 “J = ae le) a = Ae de oe | 4 
ahX ovo €yewaT ovT EKEWOS OUT Eye. 
GAN av7i Tov 67 Tatda pw” @voualero ; 

Pe ye? A rye vas A , 
dapov ToT, iM, TaY euav Ye_pav LaBav — 
Ka OO am add Os € E Lye, s 

d NS XELpos EatepLey peya ; 
e x \ > \ > Ff > > , 
yap mpi adrov cera ataidia. 

\ > 3 / * , > b} “~ ip 
ov © é€umodynoas 7) TUXHY pW’ aiTa@ Sidas ; 
evpwv varratas év KiBarpavos mrvyats. 

id 4 \ XN 7 4 \ /, 
@douTopes O€ Tpds Ti TOVTSE TOUS TOTOUS ; 
evTavl? dpeios Toipviows emeaTatour. 

\ A > > \ / , 
Tony yap nada Kami Onreia trays ; 


109 


1015 


A > 4 , , la ab , ¢ 
gov 07, @ TéKvor, TWTHP YE TW TOT EV XpOoV@, 1030 


Tid adyos tcxovt ev Kah@ pe hapBavers; —— 


ToOaV av apOpa pwapTupycee TA od. 

Ol pol, TL TOUT apyxatov evVveTELS KAKOY ; 
vw o° exovta Siatdpous Todoly aKpas. 
Kaov y oveldos oTApyavev averounv. 
wat avopacOns ék TUXNS TavTNS Os El. 


1035 


1025. tuxdv Bothe, kixwv wé mov df6ws Heimsoeth A. S. 29: rexwy. 


1030. 8’ Elmsley (it is found in’): y’. 


1031. év kadk@ od Weil, from whom 


I have accepted év kak@: éy kaipots we Pal., év karpots L, év kaxots we A, Trin, 


év kaxots M, M2, 


1035. kaddv Eustath. pp. 88, 16; 1097, 25: dewdy. 
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OI. 
AT. 


OI. 
AT. 


Ol. 
AT. 


OI. 
AT. 


OI. 
AT. 


OI. 


XO. 


Ol. 


10. 


OI. 


10. 


Ol. 
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¥ aN a ‘ SS x / , 
@, Tpos Dewy, Tpos pNTPOS |) TaTpOs ; Ppaor. 


ovK O10 * 6 Sovs b€ TaUT E“ov A@oV Hpovet. 


yap map addov p ehaBes odd’ adrds Tyo ; 


OUK, GAAG TOYUnY aAAOS EKOLOWTE LoL. 
Ae St a s 

Tis ovTos; % KaToLTOa Snrooat oye ; 
“al he , > Z 

Tav Aatov Sudwy Tis avoalero. 

H TOD TUpavvov THACE yns Tahat TOTE; 

, , 5) N a > , 
padiota: TovTov Tavdpos ovTos Hv Boryp. 
> Y» > » lant e 4 + Tae Lal 3 4 
Hh KaoT ere Cav ovTos WaT ide ee ; 

e lal oe >) by a> K ¢ , 
bets y apior eidetr’ av ovmiyaptor. 
EOTL TLS ULOY TOV TAPETTOTWY TEAAS 
Y , N aA 2a ’ , 
ooTis KaToLWE TOV BoTHp dv Evveret, 
ne et ie ety od ee) A ¥ > 799 > , 
cir’ ovv em aypav eite KavOAS’, ciooar ; 
te > C3 ¢ \ e lal 4 
onunval’, ws 6 kaipos nopnobar Tade. 
> \ 9Q/7> »¥ x x b) b aA 
olwar pev ovdev” aAov H TOV e€ aypav 
Ov Kapadreves mpdcbev Eioidetv, aTap 
no. xX LO. > 4 > x > fe 4 
nO av Tad ovy nKLoT av loxaoTn héyou. 
yvat, voets Exetvov ovTW apTiws 
pode epr€uecba tov & otros héyer— 3; 
, S y > ay 5 be 5) a“ ; \ de 
TLO ovTw’ eime; undev evtpamys* TA O€ 
¢€ V4 4 \ lal iy 
pnbevra Bovdov pydé peuvnoc bar parynv. 
> x , ~ 3 yY > SS ‘ 
ovK ay yevo.to TOO’, ows eyo aBwv 
OnMEeLa TOLAvT ov have Tovpov yevos. 
HH, pos Dear, elmep TL TOD aavTov Biov 
K 45) , ve’ > aN A 2D LA 
ON, MaTevons TOVH + ais VoTOVT eye. 

Ue \ \ \ »Q> SN , 3 \ 

Odpoe: od ev yap ovd éav Tpitys eyo 


1039. ktx wv Heimsoeth X..S.298q. 1042. §pdwv Nauck: dy rov. 
appears in some late MSS. 1061. éy@ Schol.: yw. 1062. Odporet Brunck : 
Odpper, ob8 édv tpirys was once conjectured by Hermann: o¥8 ay éx rpirns. 


1040 


1045 


1055 


1060 


1055. 76rd” 


Io. 
OI. 
10. 
Ol. 
10. 
Ol. 


Io. 


XO. 


Ok, 


OIATIIOYS TYPANNOS 


Lntpos have rpidovdos, expavyn Kaxy. 
yy A (a si “A , 
Omas TOD por, icmopat, p17) dpa TAOde. 
> » 7 \ > 7Q> 9 a a 
ovK av Tioiuny py od TAS expabllety cadds. 
\ \ nt AS Bae EN a , , 
Kal nv Ppovovoa y ev TA AWaTA Got héyw. 
/ A , lol , bY > , ° 
Ta AwoTa Toivuy TadTa pw adyvver TadaL. 
> , > » , / a oo! 
@® SvotoTp’, elVe wHmoTeE yvoins Os et. 
afer Tis EO@v Sedpo Tov Bothnpd por; 
4 3 a , V4 , 
Tavtny O éate tAOVoiw yNieww yever, 
c 
Ta Ce aa 2 , ated , >» 
lov lov, SvaTHvE* TODTO ydp 7 exw 
fe A + > ¥ by 
povov mpoceutetv, ado 0 ov 08” YaTeEpov. 
, , > - ec > > , 
ti mote BEBnkev, Oidizous, Um aypias 
1€ IN 4 € 4 Z PS) 45) ,. 9 
agaca hvTyns N yuvy ; d€do0Lxy’ OTwS 
Bn eK THS CLoTNS THATS avappyEea Kaka. 
c A A ec 4 > A > > , 
émota xpyler pyyviTw, Tovpor O° eyo, 
3 , > , be) lal , 
Kel OpLKpov €oTl, oTéepp Loetv Bovhycopmat : 
auTyn 0 lows: hpovet yap, ws yur, péya: 
THY Svoyeveray THY env atoyvveTar* 
eyo 8 euavtov maida THs TUXNS VELoV 
THS ED SLOOvENS OVK aTyLacOyoopat * 
THS yap Téepuka pnTpds, ot d€ ovyyeveis 
penves me puxpov Kal peyav dudpioar - 
Towabe 8 exdhvs ovk av e€€hOouw’ ere 
>;_ + Y \ 3 A > A , 
moT adAXos wate 1) EKuabety Tovpov Yyevos. 


111 


1065 


1070 


1075 


1080 


1085 


1064. Spavv.1. 1070. xAlew Subkoff: xalpev. 1075. avapphene v. 1. 
(L, A, most late MSS.). 1078. atrn Hermann: airy. 1082 sq. ai 6€ ovyye- 
vets | Motpax was conjectured by Koraes on Plutarch. vt, Rom, 21. 


1090. atpr Nauck: avpuor. 


OIAINOYS, TYPANNOS 


” 5 \ , “y ., 
ELTEP EY [LAVTLS Ell 
” 
Kal KATA YVOpaV LOpLs, 
¥ > , 
ov, Tov "Ohup Tov, azreipwv, @ Karpov, 
ovK eon Tay avpL Tavaehyvov 
bi > , ‘\ Wy. > , 
ky OV OE YE KaL TATPLWTAaV Oidtmov(v) 
5. ‘\ \ Vee ~ 
Kal Tpopov Kat patép av&ew 
Kal yopever Oar Tpos Hpav, 
nan a , 
as éminpa hépovta Tots €ols TUPAVVOLS. 
Ly A n XN \ ASF > /, > aA 
inve DorBe, wor de TavT apéoT ety. 


, , , ay, 
Tis WE, TEKVOV, TiS DO ETLKTE 
TAV MAKPALOVOV apa. 

> 

Ilavés épeco.Bara tatpos TeAacOeto’, 
x , > > , A Ei : a 
N o€ y evvateipa Aoktov: Tw 

. y , p) , a aN ° 
yap ThaKEs aypovopoe TAaTaL pirat 5 
> 2 ¢ , big awa 
Ho 0 Kvddavas avacoar, 


»¥ a2 Ae ~ ‘ - 
no 6 Bakyetos Geos vai- 
> 


> ” b) , y , >, »¥ 
@V €T AKPWY OPEewV EVP) Ha d€€at €K TOU 


Nupdav EXikwridwr ais mretota cuptraile ; 


1086-1097 = 1098-1109 


1086 


1090 


1097 


1098 


1100 


1104 


1109 


1091. OiSimov(v) Voelker, Gleditsch Can- 


tica, Jebb. 1098. tav Heimsoeth X. S. 243: r&v. kopay (for dpa) Blaydes. 
1100. warpds weAac Geto’ Lachmann: rpoore\acbeio’ (1pos = mpoo = rarpds). 
IOI. o€ y evvdrerpa 71s Arndt (71s was condemned by Nauck): oé yé rus 
Ovydrnp. 1104. 4 o Earle: ef’. 1105. 7 o Earle: ef@’. 1109. &tkomlSev 
yon Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Hermes 14 (1879), 177 CEXtkwyldwy Porson 
on Eur. Ovest. 614): “Edtcwuddwv. 


Ol. 


xo. 


OI. 


Ol. 


OI. 


OE. 


Ol. 
OE. 
OI. 
@E. 
OI. 
OE. 


AT. 


OIATIOYS TYPANNOS 1138 


el ypy TL Kape py) Evvalia€avTa Tra, 1110 
Ch A ‘\ Ua > ¢ fea lal 
mpéer Bes, cTabuacba, Tov Bornp dpav doKd 
ovTep Tahar CnTovmer* ev TE yap LaKp@ 
la 4 Lad > \ 4 
ynpa Evvdder T@dE TAVSpL OVpLETPOS, 
¥ \ ¥ »” ieee 
addws TE TOVS ayovTas (OVTAS) OLKETAS 
eyvok éuavTov: TH O emiaTHELN OU pov 1115 
oe , > »” ‘\ Ce ae a , 
Tpovxols TAY’ av Tov Tov BoTHp tdav wapos. 
¥ , 74> »¥ oh \ Oe 
eyvoxa yap, cap ior: Aatov yap Av, 
elmep TLs AaANOS TLOTOS, WS VOMEVS AVI. 
\ As SS n XN WA /, 
o€ TP@T epwta, TOV KopivOuov E€vor, 
H TOvde Ppales; AI’. rovTov ovirep eivopas. 
obTos ov, mpéaBu, Sevpd por dover BY€rov 1121 
Psy Iy3) a oh ron , 
60 avo épwto. Aatov ror yoba ov; 


@OEPATION 


4, SovAOS OVK BVYTOS, GAN’ olKoL Tpadels. 
Epyov pepysvav totov 7 Blov tiva ; 
, x fst lal / , 
Totpvais Ta ThetoTa ToD Biov EvverTdunv. 1125 
4 uy XN ta , ¥ 
xdpois padiata mpods tiow Evvavdos av ; 
a \ , Ss one , 
nv pev KiOarpav, jv 8 6 mpdoaywpos Toros. 
\ » / > ey a NE, , 
Tov avdpa Tovd ovv ota ba THOSE Tov pala ; 
Tt ypyua Spa@vta; Totov avdopa Kat héyes ; 
Tovd Os mapectw: H Evvahda€as Ti Tras ; 1130 
ovy woTe y’ elmrety ev TAXEL YY UNS azro. 
Kovde ye Padua, Séo7or’: adh’ eyo capas 


5) Pes) 6) , > \ Hse 9 
aYVOT AVAPLVY) OW VlV* EU Y2pP OU OTL 


1114. &yovras (dvras) olkéras Nauck: dyovras womep oixéras, 1127. 8 6 
Tournier: dé. 1130, €vvfdAagas v. 1. mos A, M; more L; ww other MSS. 
1131. pvqpns Gro Reiske: uyvhuns vro. 


OED. TYR. — 8 


114 


OE. 
AT. 


OE. 
AY. 
OE. 
OI. 


OE. 
Ol. 
OE. 
Ol. 
OE. 
OI. 
OE. 
Ol. 
OE. 
OI. 
OE. 


1135. vépwv Heimsoeth XK. S. 82: 0 per. 


érAnolagov. 1137. ékwhvovs Porson (éxupvous Trin., M (?), E): éupvous. 


OIAINOYS TYPANNOS 


i > NS A , 
KaTOLWEY NuOS TOY KiOarpavos To7oV 
, a , 5) eS Ss ee 
vépov Surdotor Toysvious — eyo 0 Evi — 
emdnalalev Tade TaVvdpl TpEts OdoUS 
e€ jpos eis "ApKTovpov Exu.yvous xpovors * 
an > ¥ a ie b) > Y > > ‘\ 
xeyave & 7d Tapa T Els Emavd eyw 
¥ Ge 33 \ oh 4 
nravvov ottdés T és TA Aatov crabua. 
héyw TL TOVTWY 7) Od héyw TETPayjLEvoD 5 
héyers ann, Kaimep €k wakpov xpdvov. 
dep eireé viv, 767 olo Oa Tratdd pot Twa 
4 i > lal tA , 5 4 
dovs, ws euavT@ Opeupa Opebaipny eyo ; 
ti 8 €atl; mpos Ti TOUTO TOVTOS LaTOpEls ; 
00 €oTiv, @ Tay, KEtvos Os TOT HV VéEos. 
a > AN 0 > /, A ° 
ovK — eis o\cApov — od oiwTHTAS ECY 5 
> Ss /, , 4 > > \ X \ 
d, pn Kodale, tpéa Bu, Tdvd’, evel TA OA 
delrar KohacTov pahdov } Ta TODS ey. 
»OQ , aA e , 
TiS, & déprate SeaTroTav, apapTava ; 
ovK evveT@Y TOV TALd Ov OUTOS LtaTOpEL. 
héyer yap eldws ovdev, ANN’ AAS Trove’. 
NY SS , \ &) 5) “A yp Me | A 
OV TOS Xapw ev ovdK pets, KNaiwy 8 épeis. 
\ A“ ‘\ lal x “A , > > iA 
py Onta, mpds Oedv, Tov yépovTa pw’ aikion. 
OvX WS TAXOS TLS TOVD aTooTpEeWeL XEpas ; 
dvaTHVOS, aVTL TOD; TL TpoaypHCwv paler ; 
i AQ? Y¥ Lal CALM AN ea e Lal 
Tov TAO EdwKas THO OV OUTOS LaTOpEl ; 
y > > tA be ef AQS € , 
edn’ dr\éa0bar & dpedov 77d’ Huepa. 
3 ce) ie) bd ¥ 
ad’ és 760° nEers py hEywv ye TovvduKor. 
TOAK® ‘ye wahov, Hv ppdow, SidrAdAguypau. 


1138. xepdva v. 1. 


1135 


1140 


1145 


1150 


1155 


1136. érAnolatev Brunck: 


OIAINLOYS TYPANNOS nas 


EN yar oe » > \ VA 
Ol. avnp 05; Gs couKev, €§ TpiBas eho. 1160 
> x > Gy € 
@E. ov OnT eywy, adX’ Eizov, ws dolnv, mada. 
OL. mdbev KaBov ; oiKetov 7} €€ addou TiWds ; 
@E. €nov pev ovK eywy’, edefapny Sé Tov. 
OI. Tivos Toditay TaVE KaK TOlas OTeyNS; 
OE. pu, pos Gear, uy, Séom0l’, iordper wépa. 1165 
Ol. Od@das, el oe TAT Epjoopar Tar. 
@E. tev Aatov Toivur Tis hv yerrnudtov. 
OI. % Sovdos H Keivou Tis eyyerns yeyas ; 
OE. olor, Tpos adT@ y Ell TH Sewa@ éeyew. 
Ol. Kdywy dkovew: add’ Ouws akovoréov. 1170 
@E. Keivou yé Tou 67 Tats exh7lel> 4 S ero 
, 2K ¥ \ tf TANS e 4 
Kadh\oT ay etttror — o7 yury —7Td0’ ws exe. 
Ol. 7 yap didwow noe cor; OE. padior’, ava€. 
e ‘\ he / ¢ > ti A 
OI. ws mpos Ti ypelas; OE. ws avatwooamt vw. 
lal / , > » aA 
“Ol. Texovoa Thypov; OE. Oecddtwr y’ oxvw kakav. 
Ol. motwyv; OE. Krevev viv Tovs TeKdvTas HV AOyos. 
Ol. mas Ont adnkas TO yepovTe THOSE OV ; 1177 
@E. KarouKktioas, @ déo700", ws ahdyv yOova 
SoKav amotcew, avTos evOev Hv: 6 Oe 
’ a} 
Dees: > , > »~ > \ @ i 
KaK €S PMEYLOT ETWOEVY’ El YAP OUTOS EL 1180 
ov dynow ovtos, tab. Svarotpos yeyds. 
> Ay 3 , BN / > x > / lat 
Ol. iovd tov: ta mdv7T av e€nkor cady. 
@ pas, TehevTatoy ce TpoTBréayue vor, 
74 / - > > cas > A \ e > 
cots Téepacpa pus T af av ov ypHy Evv ots T 
> A € la y / > > ro) , 
ov Xpnv OMLAWY OVS TE [L OVK EOEL KTAVO. 1185 
1165. mwépa Heimsoeth A. S. 186: mAéov. 1170. akovew Plutarch. de 


curiositate 14 C, adv, Epic. 10 (dxobwv made from dxovey in V, V2, V3, V4; 
Kayo aoatrws eful T@ vOv dxovew written in the margin of L): dxovwy. 


116 OIAINMOYS TYPANNOS 


X0., iw yeveat Bporar, 1186 
e cA Y*¥ ON aN A , 5) A 
ws vas toa Kal TO pndev Cdoas evapiOpa - 
tis yap, Tis avnp méov 
TAS EVOalpovias pepe 1190 
7) TOTOUTOV GGov SoKeELY 
Kal Oo€avT. aToKAtvat ; 
‘ / 4 . Ie A 
TOV) DOV TOL TApaoery[L EXO, 
\ \ , SS / ey A > , 
Tov gov Saiova, TOY Gov, @ TAGLOV OiduTdda, 


Bpotav 
ovdev pakapila, 1195 
cots Kal” drepBodav 1196 


, 9 , ~ pi. ERS , y¥ 

Tofevoas expatynoe Tov TavT EvVdaiovos OABov, 
= A \ \ , 
®@ Zev, kata pev pbicas 

sy ? - 
Tav yap wovuya traplevov 
Xpynopwddrv, Oavatav 8 eua 1200 
XOpa TUpyos avéora : 
e€ ov Kat Bacrdevs Kdveus 

3 XN XN ‘\ , > > & A A 
Eos Kal Ta péeyrat éTrysdOys, Tats peyddat- 

ow ev 

OnBaow avacowr. 1203 


1186-1195 = 1196-12038 


1193. TO(v) Camerarius, 1195. odSév Hermann: ovdéva. 1197. éxparnoe 
Vat. a, M?: éxpdrnoas. 1201. avéotas v. 1. 1202. KkAvets Heimsoeth: nay. 


OIAIITOYS TYPANNOS aig, 


‘\ Lal , 
Ta vuv © axkovew Tis aO\.dTEpos — 1204 

4 »~ 2) > , / 5 , 
Tis aTats (ev) aypiats, Tis ev TOvOLS 

, > La) 7 
Evvoicos — d\aya Biov; 
l@ Krewdov Oidirov Kapa, 
@ pméyas hiyunv 1208 
QvTos Npkeoev 

~ A \ 
TaLol Kal TaTpt 
tg nA 

Jarayntrorw Trecev, 

wn wn > {4 Lal , > > - 
TOS TOTE, TOS TOO ai TaTp@at ao ahoKes hepa, 


Tahas, 1210 
aty edvvdbycar és Toodvec ; 1212 
epnupe o axovl 6 trav? opav ypovos — 1213 


te > > >) , , - 

ducaler T —év ayduw yaw mahac 

TEKVOUVTA KAL TEKVOULLEVOV. 1215 

2° 2: oc 7 / 

iw Aatyniov TEKVOV, 

Day ey, 
ele o , eife (ce) 
- 3 > ub 

By ToT €lddpuar 

S¥popat yap ws 

Tepiadd’ iahéwwv 

> , ‘ b) > \ > A 3 , ze ~) >| 

€k oTopatwv: 705 dpHor eimetv, avérvevad T €K 
oebev 1220 


\ 4 > XN »” 5) 
KQL KATEKOLLNOA TOVLOV OMA. 1222 


1204-1212 = 1213-1222 


1205. tls drats (év) dyplats, Tis év wévors Hermann (except (ér)): rls év 
mévous, Tis ata dyplas. 1212. @vva0noay B, Dresd. b: édvvdcAnoap. 
1214. T év dydpw ydpw Campbell-Abbott (in Appendix): rov dyapmov yapuor. 
1216. Aaifvov Bothe, Aateoy (#) Erfurdt: Aateov. 1217. (oe) Wunder. 
1219. 8vpopar Seidler: dd¥pouar. tadéywv Wecklein: lax éwy. 
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XO. 


EE. 


XO. 
Be. 


OIAITOYS TYPANNOS 


EX AITEAOS 
i) aA , lal > 5S: EN , 
@ yHs peyiata THTO Gel TYLWpPEVOL, 
of épy axovoecl’, via 8 ciadper&, dcov & 
dpetole évOos, elmEep Eyyevas ETL 
tov MaBdakeiwy éevtpérea be Swpatwv * 

> \ YIXR ” » A >» 
olpar yap ovt av lotpov ovre Pacw av 

4 —S tA XX id y 
visar kabapue@ THVvOE THY OTEeyNY doa 

4 x 2 > dae > ~~ “ “ A 
Kev0a, Ta OD avTix €s TO POS Pavel KAKA 
EKOVTA KOUK AKOVTA* T@Y O€ TNLOVaV 

4, la) > aA A > &) , 
padtota AvTOva ai davOo avOaiperor. 

, \ 9Q9 A , y+ ‘\ X\ +) 
Neizrer pev ovd & mpdabev NOEuEV 7d 7) Od 

, pT SS Ent) / id , 
Bapvoror’ eivar: tpds 8 exetvorow ti bys; 
6 pev TaXLoTOS TOV héyay EiTElY TE Kal 

A ty las > / , 
padetv, TEOvynKe Oeiov “loxdotns Kapa. 

@ dvoTddawa, Tpos Tivos TOT aiTias ; 

SS SN (to Wet a \ / ‘ \ 
avTn Tpos avTns: Tay O€ TpayOerTwv Ta [eV 
>” Sy: e X »” > , 
alyirT ameotiv* n yap ois ov Tapa: 
opws 0, OGov ye Kav eol pyHNS EVL, 

, ‘\ 7 > oY 4 va 
mevon TA Kelvns AOAas TaOHwara : 
9 La) nw 
OTwS yap Opyn Kpopern TapNAT ecw 
Oupavos, ter’ vO pds TA VUpdiKA 
hExn Kounv oda audideEious akpats 

4 3 a > la > b} -. > ¥ 
mvAas O°, OTws clan’, emippdgac’ eow 

ia 5) 

Kader TOY NON Adiov madar veKpor, 
penny wahawv orepudtwv éxova’ ud’ av 

. 
Odvou pev avdrds, TH S€ TikTovaay Aizor 
Tos olaw avtov SvoTEKVoY TaLdoUpyiay * 


1225 


1230 


1235 


1240 


1245 


1229, els pdos Nauck, 1232. qSepev Elmsley: jdeuev. 1244. émippdtac” 
for -pyéac’ Dobree, 


OIAINMOYS TYPANNOS 119 


lal > \ lal 
yoato 8 ewvis évba dSviatyvos Simods, 
iq > 8 X ¥ ry \ /, Js 7 / 
€¢ GVOPOS GVOPa KAL TEKY EK TEKVMV, TEKOL. 1250 
¥ \ > a} S > see 3903 > , 
XOTWS Ev EK TOVO, OVKET O10 >, ATOAAUTAL* 
a N > , 207 e772? a 
Boay yap eiaéraicev Oidizovs, bd’ ob 
ovK nV TO Kelvns eKDedoaabar KaKdv, 
GdW’ eis Exelvov TEpiToAODLT ehevoooper * 
~ ‘\ ¢ lal > lal Lal 
powra yap nas eyyos e€aurav Topew 1255 
yuvatkad T ov yuvatka, untpdav 8’, orou 
Kixol, Oumhynv aGpovpay ob Te Kal Téxvar. 
Avecavtt 8 avT@ Saipovar Seikvuat Tus * 
Wy \ ‘\ > 8 las A lal > , 
ovoels yap avdpar ot Tapnue eyyvlev - 
\ > al 4 e i na 
dewov 6 avoas, ws vdyyyTov Twos 1260 
mvhats Suthats evnrat’, ex b€ tvOpevav 
¥ lal ~ BI / 4 
exdive kotha khyOpa Kaprinrer oTeyn, 
ov On KpEeLaaTny THY yuvatk éceidoper, 
TAEKTALTW aidparow eTeTeymevyp * 
0 07, ws Opa vw, dewa Bpvynfeis tddas 1265 
Xara kpenactny apravyny: eet O€ yn 
¥ , . 9 > 2 Q> © AK 
€xeiTO TAHpwv, Sewa O Hv TavOevd spay. 
aTooTdoas yap Eldtwv ypyonhatous 
, pea 7 A a > , 
TEpovas am auTyns atow e€ertedXeTO, 
¥ ¥ ” val c a , 
apas eravoey appa tav aitov KiKhov, 1270 
5 lal ny c , > > *” , 
avoav Toav?’, GHovver’ ovK OowTo VW 


1264 sq. mdexraiow aldpaow (alwpars M*) éumemdeypuévynv 0 dé drws 
5 dopa wuv M, M?; mdexrats éwpais (éwpais) éumemdeyuevny (-rAnyuevnv 
L, other MSS.) 6 6é | drws & (brws A, V3, Trin.) 6p vw the rest. I follow 
Campbell. Nauck’s pretty verse mhexraiow dprdvaiory aiwpovuévyy is rather 
too good to be true. 1267. kero Vat. A, Trin., one of the corrections of L: 
Zxe0 6L, A, E,V,Zkecr’ 7 Pal., éxec# 4 A, M? (would-be correction of éxeur’ 6). 
1271. dipouro v. |. (a conjecture), 
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XO. 
Ee. 


OIAINOYS TYPANNOS 


47> = »¥ ya? ¢€ a» , 
ov? ot enacyxev ov drot edpa Kaka, 
> OO / XN SS A \ b) ¥ 
adN év okdTw TO NouTov ods pev OdK EdEL 
> , > a wey: > te 
dvoial’, ods 8 Expnlev ov yvwooiaro. 
n> > “ , > y 
rovatt édupvav modddkus TE KOVX aTa€ 
npaca eraipwr Brépapa, poiviar 8 duod 
yhivar yever” ereyyov, ovd avierav 
lf , if > Che aS lal , 
dovov pvdecas oTaydvas, aN’ Omod pmedas 
Y¥ , , > € la) oem he 2 
buBpos xarala 7 atwatovaa €réyyero. 
Tao €x Svol eppwyev, ov mOvoU KATA, 
> eee 2 ‘\ \ \ lal , 
GAN’ avdpl Kal yuvatkl TuppLyH, KaKG. 
€ \ X yy > , ; \ 
6 mpl tadads 8° OABos Hv mapo.be pev 
»” , la X\ ae > i, 
ohBos Sikatws, viv de THdE Onpepa 
sl lal 
oTevaypos aTn, Oavatos aicyivy — Kakov 
yy > > ‘\ , 3 la > > VA 3 > > , 
Oo é€ott mavtwv dvopat ovdév éoT amrov. 
vov & é€of 6 TAHpov ev TWL TXOAH KAKO; 
Wife KOM) ; 
Boa d.oiyew Kr\nOpa Kat Sndodv Tia 
Tots Tact Kadpetoure Tov TatpoKTovor, 
XN 28) OW ak > 2QX © , 
TOV pyTtép —avdav avdov oddé pyTa pol, 
€ b) \ [4 ¢ XN »Q> ¥ 
as ek YOovos pipav Eavtov ovd" ere 
pevav Sopors dpatos, ws npdcato: 
pOuNs Ye wevTOL Kal TPONyYTOV TLVOS 
detrau’ TO yap voonpa petlov 7) hépew. 
dei€er b€ Kal coi K\Opa yap muAGv TAdE 
8 - i? > > fe te 
voiyerar: Oana &° ciode Taya 


nw «e \ an 
TOLOUTOY OloV Kal OTUYOUVT ETOLKTiC‘al. 


1278 


1280 


1290 


1295 


1279. xaddata (xahdfy Vauvilliers, badly) 0 aiparotco Vauvilliers end 


Porson (aluarots Heath): xaddgys aluaros. 
Soph. crit, Muenster, 1868, p. 42: kaka. 
1285. 


1280. kdta C. Otte Ouaestt. 
1283. 77d év nuépa Lobeck. 


Perhaps dy éort, 1289. pytép’ Nauck: pnrpds (uh mpocavdar L). 


OIAINOYS TYPANNOS aA 


XO. & Sewor ide rafos avOparo.s, 
@ Sewdtatoy TAavTwOV 00 eya 
TpooéeKupa Oy. Tis a, @ Typor, 
mpoceBn pavia; Tis 6 mndHoas 1300 
peilova Saipwv Tov paKkiaTwv 
mpos of Svadaipovrr potpa ; 
add’ odd’ eodety Sivapat a, €Oé\wv 
TOAN avepéabar, TohrAa Tube Oat, 
tohha 8° abpnaau: 1305 
Toiav ppikny TAapeyYets [L0L. 
Ol. aiat, fed hed, dSVaTavos eya, 
Tot yas Pepowar Thapwv ; 7a [Lol 
Pployya Svatwrarar popadny ; 1310 
iw Saipov, Ww’ é&yho. 
XO. és dewdv ovK akovaTov Od erdysmov. 


> 
Ol. ia oKOTOU 1318 

, 3 s > l4 3 4 y+ 

véhos €“ov amToTpoTov, eTuTAOMEVOV aparov, 

4 ‘\ »” 

addparov Te Kat OuTovpLoTov (or). 1315 
¥” 

OL LOL, 


¥ PN Le @ ey? ee, 
ol pot par’ avis: otov eioédu p’ apo. 
KETPOV TE TOVO OLOTPNUG Kal UYHLN KAKOP. 
\ A , > > \ b] a ? 
XO. kat Oadpa y’ ovdev &v tocotcse THpAoW 


. After v. 1302 the MSS. add the words ¢e0 ged dUcravos (dUcray' T), which, 
as transposed from v. 1307, were condemned by Dindorf. 1307. ai ai 
ai | pe0 peO- SvacTavos éyw* wot yas | Land A; other MSS. have ai either 
four times or twice (A, August. b). alat, ded ped Wolff-Bellermann, Jebb. 
1310. Stamwratrat Musgrave and Seidler: divarérara: (-rértarac M, Vat. 
b, K, -émrarac E). 1311. éfAw August. b, Dresd. b, Erfurdt, Seidler, 
Blaydes; é&4\w Elmsley: é&jdov. 1312. ovk 12, T, A, M: odd’ cett. 
1315. (év) Hermann. 


122, OIAIMOYS TYPANNOS 


Suma oe wevOety Kat Suma Opoety kaka. 1820 
Ol. ia didos, | | 1321 
ov pev €L0s émimoNos ere povyos* ert yap 
UTomevers me TOV TUPAOV KNdEVwY ° 
ev ped" 
ov yap me AjGes, AAA yrypdokw cadhds, 1325 
KalTEP TKOTELVOS, THY YE OHV avonY OpMas. 
XO. @ Sewa Spacas, Tas ETlys ToLadTa Gas 


opers papavar; Tis o éemppe Sapovor ; 1328 
ol. “Amdé\av tad’ Hv, “ATo\NwV, Hirot, 1329 
6 Kaka Kaka TEAOV Ea TAD Eua TAOEa, 1330 


yv > > / A b) > J \ , 
eraroe 0 adroyxep viv ovTis GAN ey@ TAGOD * 
. / \ 25 ry >» 2 ~ 
TL yap EEL (€)M Opar 
oTw Y dpavre pndev Hv ety yuk ; 1835 
“es, i AQ>s & ‘\ Ni , 
XO. Hv TA9’ OTwWOTEP Kal od dys. 
Ol. rt dn7 enol Bremrov 7 
OTEPKTOV %) TpPOTHyopov 
YS s 49 , ¢ a , 
eT €oT axkovew dove, Pidot; 
> (i ek} / 4 td , 
(aTAYET EKTOTLOY O TL TAYLOTA ME, 1840 
) > la > 3S / SS | ae ee , 
amayeT, © pirot, TOV wey dEOAp.ov, 
aX , ¥ \ ‘\ A 
\TOV KATAPATOTATOY, ETL dé Kat Peots 1345 
€xOpotarov Bporav. 


XO. dethave TOD VOD THs Te TUdopas Loor, 


1320. Opoetv Nauck: gopety. 1323. pe Erfurdt: éué. 1330. 6 kaKad 
TehOv 745° €ud waea L first hand. 1334. @®p’ Earle. 1336. +@8’ Nauck, 
745 L: rat@, 1344. péy od€prov Erfurdt: ddd@piov ueyav (uéya B, E, T). 


Ol. 


XO. 
Ol. 


XO. 


OI. 


1348. pyndapa yvOvar Dobree: yd? dvayvaval. more vy. |. 


OIAIMIOYS TYPANNOS 


LA > > , \ a , > » 
ws o Oéd\ynoa pydapa yrovat mor av. 
o\o 2? 9 EY a > , ‘5 

uO, oats HV, OS aypias Tédas 

vomad emumodias ehaBé pw’ amd Te ovov 
€puTo Kavéowoer, ovdev és Ydpw Tpdcowv * 
Tore yap av Oavav 

> > V4 ~) 3°39 \ / b ) y¥ 
ovK H pirovow ot €pol Toadvd axos. 
Oédovte Kapot Tour ay Hr. 

> > / paar} ‘ 
OUK OvV TAaTPOS y av povevsS 
HAGov obdE vupdios 

Ly) > / we ¥ » 

Bporots €xhynOnv av epuv arro* 

Cee 4 sy 
vuv 8 afeos per cip’, avortwy d€ Tats, 

e \ le ier ete as 3% » , 
dpoyerns & ad av avros epuv Tadas* 
el 6€ tu mpea Burepov ert KaKOv Kakor, 

Pi oe > > , 
tout ehay’ Oidizous. 
ovK 010 Oras ae Po BeBovredabar Kadds ° 

, ‘ > Da x lal / 

Kpeicowy yap 7o0a pnKéer av 7 Cav tuddds. 


e \ LO. > OO y+ 2 a5 - 

@S MEV TAD OVX WO EaT apLioT eyvwopea, 
la nbs) / \ , 3 

BH pw exdidacke, nde cupBovdev’ Ere: 

> Xx x > 70° ” 7 r 4 

€ya yap ovK 010 oupacw trotois Bérwv 

Tatépa mot av mpocetoor eis “AvOov odor 
O° >) / Pas ae > \ § A 

ovo av Tahawav pytép’, otv emot dvow 

epy €aTt Kpelooov’ ayyovns elpyaopeva.. 

aN 7 TéexvaV Ont oss Hv edipepos, 


1350 


1355 


1368 


1370 


1349. ayplas 


Triclinius: da dyplas. 1350. vopad Elmsley: vouddos. €haBé p Lm. p.: 
éucé we or edvoer, 1351. €pvto Dindorf: eppuvro. 1355. dxGos L, I. 


1360. aBeos Erfurdt and Seidler Dochm. 59: dOduos. 


(cf. v. 1]. in v. 212). 1365. éru Hermann: é¢v (a conjecture, it appears, due 


1361. povoyerns T 


to misdivision of the letters evders into ef 6’ ére at the head of the verse). 
1369. éyvaopéva Earle (Class. Rev. xiii, 342) : elpyaopeva, 


1 


4 


OIAMIOYS TYPANNOS 


Braortote’ oTws €BdacTe, TPoThevaoew EpOt 5 
> A A x» 9 A > A 2 
ov Onta Tots y enotow opOahpots wore 
2A > -) \ , > \ / 
ovd aotu y’ ovde TUpyos OvSE Saydver 
> / x ¢ / Les c / > / 
aydd\pal’ ipa, Tov 6 TavThypev eyo, 
KddduoT avnp ets ev ye Tats OrnBas tpadeis, 1880 
amreaTepno €“avTov, avTos evveTr@Vv 
> A NA <i > “~ SS > “A 
abety amavtas TOV ac€eBH, TOV eK Dewy 
pavevT avayvov Kai yevous Tov Aatov. 
, + ees) \ lal , > N 
Toiavd eyw Kynida pnvvaas eurnv 
dpOots euehdov Ompacw TovTous dpar ; 1385 
Y , > > > > fa > / ¥3> 4 
HKioTa y * aAN’ EL THS AKOVOVENS ET HV 
mnyns Ou @Tav dpaypLos, ovK av AvTXOuNV 
XN \ > “~ > \ »” / 
TO MY atroKA\joar ToULOY aO\Lov S€uas, 
> / \ , La S 
iv’ 4 Tupdds Te kal KUav pydev * TO yap 


| rip dpovtid’ €€w Tov KakOv oiKEty yuKv. 1390 


ia KiBarpov, ri pw’ ed€you; Tip’ od haBav 
» 297 e ¥ , 
extewas ev0Us, as ederEa wy TOTE 

3 XN 3 , » i) ys 
€wavtov avOpaéroow evbev 7 yeyos ; 
® IIdkuBe kal Kopwhe kal ta warpia 
Moyw Tahara SHual’, ofov dpa pe 1395 
KadNos Kakav Vrovdov e&eOpebare * 
voy yap KaKés T Oy KAK KAKOV EVPLTKOMAL. 
@ Tpels KEAEVIOL Kal KEKPULMEVN VAT, 
Spupds Te Kal oTEvwmTds ev TpiTrals d8ors, 

aA 3 \ e la wei a »¥ 1400 
at Todpov atua TOY euav yE_pav aro 
ETLETE TATPOS, apa ov pméeuynaO Ere 


1379. tpa A: lepd. lepd 6’ wv Nauck. 1387. @apyuds Dindorf. av 
Hvoxopynv Heath: dv doxduny or dverxduny (jverxdunv Aug. b, Trin, B, 
Dresd.aandb). 1408. ér Triclinius: 87+. 


xO. 


Ol. 


ie 


OJAITTIOYS TYPANNOS 


a» } , @ > 5 rove te RN 
ol epya dpacas duw eira devp’ tov 
aca > > 
OTOL. ETpaccov avbis; @ yapor yopot, 

> tA > e wn \ , , 
epvoal’ nuas kat putevoavtes Tahw 
GvelTe TAVTOY OTEppa KaTrEdE(EaTE 
Tatépas ade\povs, Taidas aip’” euddrrov, 
VULPAS yuvaikas pNTEpas TE, YOTIOTA 
atoyioT ev avOpwmovow pya yiyverat. 


1405 


aX’ —ov yap avoav ec? a pence dpav Kadov — 


4 / \ Cn y+ , 
oTws TAXLOTA TpOs Dewy EEw Me TOV 
Kkahvwat —% hovevoat 7) Oardootov 
> V4 > x iA > > /, ed 
expibat —evla py ToT cicowert Er. 
ir, a€iwoar avopos aOdiov Ayetv * 

/ \ la > \ \ \ 
TiBecbe, yy Selonte’ Tapa yap KaKa 

> ‘ er \ > A 4 aA 
ovoEls olds TE ANY Eovd hépev Bporav. 
aN’ ov eraitets és S€ov Taper Ode 
Kpéwv 76 tpacoew Kat 70 Bovdevew, éret 
XGpas hédeuTTTaL povvos avTt cov pvda€. 

¥ , A , \ , >» 
ol pol, TL OnTa A€Lopev pds TOVO ETS ; 
Tis pou pavetrar Tiotis EvduKosS; TA yap 
Tapos Tpos avroy TmavT edyvpyuat Kaos. 
ovx ws yehaaTHs, Oldimous, eApAvOa, 
Ovo Ws dvELOLOY TL TOV TAPOS KAaKOV. 

IAN? > \ 0 lal , ie A 
GAN’, eb Ta Ovytov py) KaTaLcxverH ETL 
yvebha, thy y ody ravtTa Bookovocay proya 
aideta? avakros ‘HXiov tovdvd’ ayos 
AkadAUTTOV OUTW OELKYUYaL TO LATE YH 


pnt opBpos ipods pate Pos mpowdé€erau’ 


1414. wlOeoGe Elmsley: melOecbe, 1428. ipods Dindorf: lepds. 


1410 


1415 


1420 


126 


Ol. 


KP. 


Ol. 


KP. 


Ol. 


KE. 


Ol. 
KP. 


OI, 


OIAIIOYS TYPANNOS 


> > e , > 93 3 > , 
ahd’ ws TayLoT €s olKov ExKopilere * 
Tots €v yever yap Tayyern povors 0 dpav 
povors T aKkovew evoeBas EVEL KAKA. 

NN A > A > , 3 > 7 
mpos Year, éreitep EATiSos p atéeoTATas 
y¥ > \ XN ld » > 93 /, 
apirtos €\Oav pds KaKioTov avdp’ epé, 


lal , \ a \ 2Q> 3 A , 
mOod Ti mou’ mpds Tov yap odd’ enod dpdcw. 


Kal TOD me ypelas Ode hutapets TUE ; 
en , “A > A >, ¢ , 1s OS 
pupov pe yns ex THIS ocov Tayo orrov 
Ovytav davovpat undevds TpoaHyopos. 
¥ 2x > a> ¥ > »¥ > \ A a 
eSpao’ ay ed tovT tof ap, el pr) Tov Oeod 
mpatiaT expnlov exuabew Ti tpakréor. 
ah’ ny’ €xetvou Tac” edyAGOy Haris, 
XN / XN > “a > > , 
TOV TaTpoporTyY, TOV awEBH mM amodAdUvar. 
4 > ia lal > 3 Y > y, > 
outas €héyOn Tav’* ouews 8, W Eorapev 
xpetas, auewor exnatety ti Spacréor. 
Y ee) > N > ¢ , > 
ovTas ap avdpds aOdiov TevcecO” U7eEp ; 
\ ‘ ‘\ lal > x A 0 “A , ? 

Kat yap ov viv y av To Cew TioTw dh€pos. 


\ , 273 / ‘ \ , 
Kal Tol Y ETLOKYTTH TE KAL TPOTTPEWoMat, 
la x ’ ¥ > ny A , , 
THS MEV KAT OLKOUS avTOS dy OHédELs TAdov 
Ood* Kal yap d6p0as Tay ye wav TeeEls UrEp* 
3 nw de Ps > - ¢ 0 ¢ 45) 
€mov O€ py ToT a&iwyTw Tdd€ 
TaTp@ov aot CavTOS OLKNTOD TUYXEW, 
aNN’ €a pre vaiew Operw evOa Kr Cera 
ON \ & A 4 , 
ovpos KiParpav obros, dv wyTnp TE Lor 


1480 


1435 


1440 


1445 


1450 


1430. povots 0 Blaydes (udvors Dobree): uddio”, 1437. Oavoduac Meineke. 
y¥ ov L2, 1: 7 ay L, A. Before y. 1446 van Herwerden suspects the 


1445. 


loss of several verses by Oedipus; I am rather inclined to believe that Creon 


originally spoke three more verses, I446, mporpéopuat y. 1, 


OIAIMOYS TYPANNOS D7 


‘ la > > , a , , 
matnp tT eOéaOnv Cavre Kvpiov Tador, 
be Se > , y se) , / 
w €€ €xetvov ot pw’ atwddvrnv Bava. 
7 A / ’ Co / > x / 
KQLTOL TOT OUTOV Y olda, PTE *! av vooov 1455 
DD Nv , 8 (A 3 \ ~ 
yt adko répoa pndoev* ov yap av Tote 
/ na lal 
OvycKkov eo dOyv, py emi TH Sew Kak. 
> + am 2 XN + lal 29 Y 5 ~#9 Y¥ 
ahd 1 mev Nuav potip, OmouTeEp Elo’, Tw" 
id be A \ 3 , / , 
TALOWV O€ THY pEV ApoEvwY by LoL, Kpéor, 
a , + Dies y \ 
Tpobn EplLvav * avdpes ELO WW WOTE [L7) 1460 
omdvw tote oxew, vl av dor, TOV Biov* 
lal > a a > A , 3 A 
tow & dbdiaw oixtpaty te TapOevow ena, 
Gs Se Tey SON \ > , 
otv ov70f yun ywpis eataOy 
Bopas 
Tpamel avev TOVd avdpds, A\N’ dcwv eya 
, , A > Jie. / 2 
Wavoun, TavTwV TOVD Gael PLETELY ETH * 1465 
e / ‘ / \ aA 
oly pou pedecOar* Kal paioTa pev KEpoww 
Watoai pw e€acov Katokhavoacbar Kaka. 
xy? > 
0’, ava€, 


¥+f—)> > lal lal 7 x \ 
tO > W Yorn YVEVVGALE io XEPTL TAavV Ovyav 


Soxoty’ exew odhas, womep Hvix’ EBdeTov. 1470 
if Ped 
Tt dnp; 


ov 67 Khvw tov, mpos Oeav, Tow pou pirow 

SakpuppoovrTow, Kat p’ érouxtipas Kpéwy 

¥ , * ta er: 4 3 ~ A 

ETEUWE LoL TA PidTaT EKYOVwY ELOY 5 

héyw 71; 1475 
KP. \éyeus* é€yw yap elu’ 6 topavvas Ta0E, 

yors Thy Tapovoay Tépiw no exer TAAAL. 

1460. mpo@q Elmsley: mpoc67. 1462-6. ratv and alv (dis) MSS. 

1463. See Comm. 1466. ratv Heath, V2, Paris. 2820 (acc. to Blaydes). 


1469. 8 dv L (would-be corr, of 7 av). 1474. ékydvov éudv Bruhn (yp. 
exybvy T): éxydvoww euotv. 1477. Ho exer Blaydes: 7 0 eixe(v) or nv etxes. 


‘ 


OIAITIOYS TYPANNOS 


GN’ evTvXolNs, Kal oe THTSE THS dd00 

Saiuwv apewov 7) Ewe HoovpyaTas TVKXOL. 

@ TéKva, TOU ToT éazé; Sevp’ 7, EhOeTeE 1480 
¢ Ni > N , Xx RS \ , 

ws Tas adeipas Tdade Tas Eds YEpas, 

at Tov durovpyov warpds buw &S dpav 
Ta mpooe Lautpa tpoveélynoay Oupara, 

Os Duw, @ TE’, OVO’ dpav ov LaTopar, 

TraTyp epavOny ever adrds 7pdoOynv 1485 

\ \ hea , \ > re Wee 

Kat of@ Saxpvw* tpooPr€7ev yap ov cba 
voovevos TA Nowa TOV TLKpoV Biov, 

e lot \ ‘ > , 7 

otoy Bidvar oP Tpds avOpeéTev \pEdr * 

Tolas yap aorav n&er eis Outdias, 
motas 5 €optas, evOev od Kexavpeévar 1490 

~ a y s > \ ial , 

mpos otkov ter avrt THs Oewpias ; 

> > c #3 WN x \ , 4 > > tg 
GAN yvik av dy) Tpds yao KYNT akpds, 

Tis OUTOS EoTal, Tis TapappiWer, TEKVA, 

et age , , a ~ > a 
TovavT dvetdn NapBavev & Tots euots 
a ¥ a aT a , 

YOovevolv €OTAL ohav 6 OMOU Sy Ayjmata ; 1495 
Tl yap Kak@v aTEeoTL; TOY TaTépa TaTIp 

Umar erehve* THY TEKOVTAY — power 

dev wEp adTds eoTapy Kak TOV iowY 

> $ \ “a & = ENS Ser F 

ExTHTAP vuas @vTep adros e&ehu* 

TowavT dvedieto be, KaTa Tis yapel ; 1500 
ovK €oTw ovdeis, @ TEx”, ANAA OHA 82) 

Xepaous POapHvar kayamous Yas YpEwv. 

> A , > x3 \ , N 

@ Tat Mevotkéws, add’ Evel ovos TaTHp 


Tovrow éhewsar* vO yap & ehvTedoapev 


1483. mpovré\noay M. Schmidt: rpovtéynray. 1491. 7fe0” L (from v. 1489). 
1493. tls otrés éorev ds was conjectured by Elmsley. 1504. tadray MSS. 


Te) At? KY 


KR: 


Ol. 


OL. 


OL. 


Or, 


Ol. 


Ol. 


Ol. 
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> id py om” : , 4 
dAGAapev OV’ ovTE* py oHE TEpLLdNS 1505 
\ > id an . 
TTWXAS avaVOpous, eyyevels, dhopévas 
> A lal lal 
pnd efirwons Taode Tols €ots KaKkots, 
¥ ® A 
aXN’ olxticdv ohas Ode THALKATS’ 6pav 
TAVT@V EPHLOUS, TARY OTOV TO Tov [L€pos* 
Evvvevaov, @ yervate, on Wavoas yept: 1510 
p Lend on > 1S ed} > \ > , i , 
ohov 0, @ TEKY’, El ev ELyeTnY 1On Hpévas, 
/ Sa , lal \ AS: ¥ , 
TON av Tapyvour, vov S€ ToUT evyecHE prot’ 
ae XV cial an A re \ vd 
od Kaipos €a Cyv, Tov Biov dé Adovos 
Vas KUpHoat TOV puTevoarTos TaTpds. 
ahis Ww’ e&yKers Saxpvov’ add’ Oe aréyns ow. 1515 
TELOTEOV, KEL pNdeY OU; KP. TavTa yap Kaip@ 
Kaa. 
oic? éd ots ovv eit; KP. é€eus, Kal TOT 
eloopar KAvav. 
lol 5) y , ¥ me la la) > 
yns | omws TEpiberts aolKov. KP. Tov feod p 
airets doow. 
GANG Oeots y’ EyPiotos HKw. KP. Tovyapovy Tevéy 


TAX. 
dys TA ov; KP. A py Ppova yap od Pio 
héyew paryy. 1520 


»~ wn > > lal ¥ = lal lal 
amTaye vu ph evrevbev non. KP. OTELXYE VUY, 
, > 5 wn 
TEKVWV O aov. 

A , 9 Y , \ 
pNnoapas TavTas y €An pov. KP. TavTa py 
Bovdov Kpareww * 

. \ e iA »~ Lal , - 
Kal yap akpaTyoas ov cou TH Bi Evveo ETO. 


1505. mepulSys Dawes Misc. Crit. 491 sq. Kidd: raplins. 1506. éyyevets (y’) 
Elmsley. 1513. €@ Dindorf: del. 1517. etye Heath: eful. 1518. Goukov I’, W. 
Schmidt: dm’ ofkwy (ov supra L) or darockoy. 1522. rovTw apéAyn Weckl 


OED. TYR. —9 


130 OJAINOYS TYPANNOS 


, » > ai 9 
XO. 6 matpas OnBns evorxor, hevooer’, Oidizrous de, 
a , , ¥ = 
ds Ta Kew aiviypar der Kal KpatioTos HV 
avn; 1525 
(doris ov Cydw TwodtT@y Kal TYXaLs E7LBET@?,) 
eis Ooov KAvdeva SewHns Tyudopas ehyjdrvbevr. 
4 X\ »¥ ¢ \ 7 > Lal 
@ote Ovynrov ovra Ketvnv THY TehevTaiay (dey) 
c , > ca aS eS , Va 
Huepav emirkoTovrTa pndev’ 6A Silay, mpiv av 
Tépna tov Biov mepdon pydev adyewov Ta- 
Oodv. 1530 


1525. 445 Lm. p. disproved by $v (cf. Weckl. drs Soph. emend. 167 sq.). 
1526. The corruption is certain: the correction uncertain. At the head of the 
verse either ov ris with Musgrave or od ris with Martin Zectionum Soph. spec. 
Posniae, 1832, p. 22 (also Musgr. ms., but later stricken out) should proba- 
bly be read. The sense is plainly: cuz od res secundas (cujus rebus secun- 
ats) guts civium non invidebat? Perhaps one verse has been made out of 
two. 1528. lSety corrupt; we require an equivalent of x7) or det. 


—————— ee a 


NO DES ON LEE “GREEK-INTRODUG- 
TORY. MA PILER 


I. The title of these verses is incorrect. “Apurrodayyns ypappatixds 
(in contradistinction to “Apuoroddvns Kwpixds) is the famous scholar 
of Alexandria (flourished about 200 B.c.), commonly known as Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (’A. Bufavtios). But Aristophanes of Byzantium 
did not (so far as we know) write metrical imoOéces or ‘arguments’ 
(argumenta) to works of the Dramatists. The toféces that he did 
write were in prose and dealt not merely with the plot of the play in 
question (the tofeors in the narrower sense of the term), but also (in 
the case of the Tragedians) with the question whether the legend had 
been used by the other two (of the Great Three — Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides ); with the scene of the action (oxyvy Tod dpaparos), the 
composition of the chorus and the identity of the first speaker (6 
mporoyilwv) ; with the date of the play, its relative success in the com- 
petition, its companion plays, the competing poets and their plays; 
and with the culminating point of the action. The title of the play also 
might be discussed (as here). (See Bruhn’s summaries Oed. p. 61 
and Eur. Bacch. p. 35.) When these verses were written and by ° 
whom, we cannot tell. They are probably much later than the time 
of Aristophanes. The metrical form is careful (perhaps timidly so). 
The only trisyllabic foot is a dactyl in the third place inv. 7. (See 
further Schneidewin De hypothesibus tragoediarum Graecarum Ari- 
stophani Byzantio vindicandis commentatio, Gottingen, 1853, p. 19 sq.) 

I sq. tarpds vd0os Eévos: a strange and clumsy paraphrase of rAaorés 
matpt (v. 780). Oedipus is reproached with being, not his father’s 
(z.e. Polybus’s) son (vids), but ‘a spurious alien.’ vd@os cannot have 
its literal sense, nor can &€vos well mean ‘foreign.’ — mpds tv dmdvrev 
AovSopotpevos: the writer has in mind i@etpze yap odd (v. 786), not the 
taunt of the drunken guest (v. 779 sq.). The text is probably sound. 

3. Equivalent to 7\dev wevodpevos Hv0ixa Oeoricpatra. The play on 
words in rvOécGau TvOxav is intentional (cf. v. 70 sq.). 
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4. éavrév: logically redundant, but seemingly part of the writer’s 
plan. For the ‘finding’ is described in inverse order (chiasmus) in 
the following verses. First Oedipus ‘finds’ his father (5, evpwyv), but 
‘unwittingly’ (dkwv = dayvos, cf. v. 1213) slays him; afterwards he 
‘finds’ himself (wabov éxvtov, 14). But the conceit can hardly be 
called brilliant. 

6. yevvhtopa: echoing yévous putoamdpov (4). 

7. Aboas pédos: cf. vv. 36 (dordod), 130 (srorKtAwdds), 391 (paywdds), 
1200 (xpnopmddv). Ave = ‘guess’ does not appear in the play. Cf. 
vv. 394 (Sserrrety), 1525 (der). 

10 sq. Cf. vv. 70 sq. and 965 (Tv LvOopavtw éoriav). — ravorhpvov : 
cf. v. 150. 

13. ekdixnOqvar: representing éxduynOyrw in oratio recta. 

14. The writer sums up the bulk of the play in three words, Oey 
padav éavtov. 

15. If we write ducoads re with Elmsley (decals seems surely wrong, 
xepolv needing no epithet), we have re— de for re—rTe or pev—e. 
Brunck’s répraiot ducods is argutius quam verius. — Kavaddooey may 
have been originally so written (as elsewhere in later Greek) for é€avn- 
Awoey. The writer may have had Aesch. 4g. 678 in mind. (Cf. also 
Ant. 51 sq.) 


15. avth SiHdero: apparently = éavtiy dwAEcev. 


II. 1. @arépov: sc. Oidéodos.— émiyéyparrat: sc. ovTws (Ze. T= 


pavvos).— ams twes: an admirable correction of the traditional 
amavres made independently in the same year by Wecklein and 
Gomperz. — xaptévtws means, of course, ‘ wittily..— Sophocles called 


the play simply Oidirouvs. The two plays were distinguished by title 
after his death. (Or did he himself call the later Oedipus Oid/rous 
él Kodwvé?) The name Oidérous tupavvos may well have been 
suggested by vv. 514, 925. 

3. PidoKdéovs : nephew of Aeschylus and a voluminous but, in 
general, undistinguished writer (see Haigh, Zragzc Drama, p. 413). 
Aristides the rhetorician exclaims at the injustice, as he thinks it, 
of awarding the first prize to Philocles over Sophocles, zpos dv ov8 
AioxvaAos eixe X€Eau Tt. But it has been suggested that Philocles may 
have presented some of his uncle’s plays at this time. (See C. F. 
Hermann, Quaestt. Oedip. p. 7, n. 16.) It has also been suggested 
that the political allusions in the Oedipus may have prejudiced the 
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judges. We really do not know anything about the matter, pots 
d ddArws depopecba. 

4. Atxatapxos: Dicaearchus of Messana, pupil of Aristotle, author, 
among other things, of ‘Yroféceus trav SopoxAéovs kai Evpuridov pidwv, 
which is perhaps the work here referred to. But the reference may be 
to Dicaearchus’s best known work, the Bios “EXAddos. 

5. tév Si8ackakiav: the records of the dramatic contests were 
inscribed on stone and preserved in the public archives at Athens. 
From them Aristotle compiled his Avdacxadia1, or ‘Annals of the 
Stage.’ Perhaps we should capitalize the word here and understand 
the reference to be to Aristotle’s work. (See Haigh, Aztéc Theatre,? 
pp. 60-66.) —rTa mpdypara: explained in the yap clause as meaning 
the beggary and blindness (anpov = tuPdAdv) of Oedipus as described in 
the Oedipus at Colonus. The explanation is feeble enough. It would 
have been better to cite the fact that Oedipus’s marvellous disappearance 
from the world takes place in the O. C. 

6. OlSiroba tov él Kodwvd: hero and play are identified. 

7. (8udv tu memdvOaciw: we should say rather ‘they have done some- 
thing peculiar.’ Of course, the writer means that they have committed 
an anachronism. 

8. mpd tav Tpwikdv: cf. Thuc. 1, 3. Thucydides may well have set 
the pattern for this style of investigation and discussion. 

g. “ApxtAsxov: of course, the famous Parian poet of the seventh 
century. He was the great literary figure of that age to the later 
Greeks, and his time was the time of the rise of the tvpavvor in the 
cities. The scholiast on Aesch. Prom. 224 says: To 8€ THs Tupavvidos 
Gvopa Tois pev wudaLoTadTols dyvwoTov Hv, OdTOS de 6 rounTHSs (Aeschylus) 
oldey atTo, mpd adrod dé Kai 6 “ApyxiAoyos A€ywv: peyaAns 8 odK €pa 
tupavvidos. Hippias (to whom the scholiast’s remark may well be 
ultimately due) would seem to have thought this the earliest occurrence 
of t¥pavvos (or a derivative) in Greek literature. This raises a curious 
question about Hymn. Hom. 8. Cf. what is said below. 

10. ‘Immias: the Elean sophist of the latter part of the fifth century 
who figures (¢.g.) in Plato’s Protagoras. What book of his is here 
referred to we do not know. —yotv: = yap, as often, particularly in 
post-classical Greek. 

12. The quotation is from Od. 18, 85. 

13. The word rvpavvos is Aeolic in form. It is interchangeable with 
koipavos in poetry, but has nothing to do with that word etymologically. 
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On the derivation see W. Pcile’s note a. Jebb, also Prellwitz’s Ztymzolog. 
lVorterb. der Gr. Sprache. The etymology here given is no better 
and no worse than plenty of other Greek attempts in the same direction. 

15. ovre “Opnpos: either Hippias overlooked A/ywn. Homz. 8, 5, or he 
thought that hymn not Homeric and later than Archilochus. It may 
be questioned whether the latter alternative is probable. 

16. tév wadatay must refer to the lost Epic poets. 

17. év Kupatov Todureia: one of the sections of Aristotle’s lost HoAt- 
reiat, Which is said to have described the constitutions of one hundred 
and fifty-eight Greek states. Aristotle appears to have made this 
remark in reference to the title (aicvurprar) given to the Cumaean 
magistrates. (See the scholium on Eur. J/ed. 19, with the note in 
Schwartz’s edition of the Euripidean Scholia.) The magistrates at 
Megara were known as aiouuvara. (See Dittenberger, Sy//oge!, 218.) 

This learned discussion of the name of the play may be in part due 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium. Professor Wecklein may be right in 
regarding it as a patchwork and in thinking the words from zpocayo- 
pevdivac 5€ to the end to be the work of a second writer. However 
that may be, what is said about the antiquity of the name tvpavvos in 
the sentence ovre yap xré. would seem to be referable to Hippias. 
The learning displayed is of the same general character throughout. 


III. This may well be, as Schneidewin thought (Ve hyforthesibus, 
p. 20), a fragment of Aristophanes’s toGecrs. 


IV. This oracle, which is also prefixed to Euripides’s Phoenéssae in 
the Mss., is old and may even have been known to Sophocles; but it 
is not, as it stands, the version of the oracle that belongs to the tale of 
Oedipus as employed by Sophocles in the Oedipus Tyrannus and by 
Euripides in the Phoentssae. (See the Introduction, p. 36.) Per- 
haps the version in Anzth. Pal. 14, 67, which ends at v. 3 with the words 
@s yap évevoa, gives us the form followed by Sophocles and Euripides 
in the O. 7. and Phoen. 

2. Sdow ror: Tékes ev is the prevailing reading in the Mss. of 
Euripides (see Schwartz’s ed. of the Scholia in Eur.). Likewise the 
same Mss. give rdd3e wot pdpos Zora for wempopévov dott. 

3. matdds éod of the Euripidean Mss. is probably the original read- 
ing. és, like éavrod, might be used for the other persons as well as 
the third. Some one ignorant of this ‘corrected* the text. 

5. vidv: Chrysippus. (See Introduction, p. 32.) 
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V. There seems to be good reason to think that this is substantially 
the form in which this celebrated riddle was known to Sophocles. 
That the riddle as he knew it was in hexameter verse is plain from the 
description of the Sphinx as pawdds kiwy (v. 391). Furthermore, 
Athenaeus (456 B) quotes the riddle from the Tpaywdovpeva or ‘Sub- 
jects of Tragedy’ of Asclepiades (kal 7O ts Souyyos 6€ alvwypa 
“AckAnmiddns év Tos Tpaywdovjevors Towdrov elval pynow. This Ascle- 
piades — Asclepiades Tragilensis—— was a pupil of Isocrates, and the 
form in which he gives the riddle would thus be that known in the 
fourth century B.c. Moreover, Aeschylus makes a plain allusion to 
this riddle in the Agamemnon, 72 sq. (the earliest reference in Greek 
literature, I think): jets 0 drirac oapki madrad | ths Tor dpwyns 
trorapbevres | pipvopev ioxdy | iadraiba véepovtes ext oxymrpots. | 6 TE 
yap veapos pvedds orepvwy | évros avdacuv | icdmperBus, “Apns 0 ovK 
én xopa:| to 8 brepynpwv pvddd605 7/6n | Kataxappopevys Tplrobas 
pev ddovs | orecye, adds 8 ovdev apetwy | dvup Hpepopavrov dAaive. 
Giaalso Eur, 270, 275. 

2 sq. povov bro’: = povoy mavTwv boca. — éri—dvi—Katad: the 
variety in the prepositions, which is studied, is noteworthy. 

4 sq. mrelorocow and ddavpdrarov are hardly likely both to be right. 
In view of the answer (the Avows) the reference of these two verses 
would naturally be either to old age or to old age and infancy. In the 
former case tptacotow (for which there is some traditional warrant : see 
Schwartz's edition of the scholia to Euripides) instead of mdelorowrw 
might restore the original form; in the latter case, mAedverow (for 
mAcicrouw) and ddavpdorepov (for apavpdraror). 


VI. This answer to the riddle, fortunately preserved to us in the 
learned scholia on Euripides’s Poentssae (v. 50), is old, but whether 
as old_as Sophocles’s time we cannot tell. It is not complete. The 
couplet that described the di7rovy has been lost through careless copying. 


I. Kakémrepe: = kaki Kal mrepoecoa. (cf. devvdrovs, v. 418, with the 
note ad loc.). — potoa Savévrwy: reminding one of tepea Oavovrwv Eur. 


Alc. 25, where Wecklein’s POwovrwy is more logical. If we knew how 
old this Avots were, we should be better able to judge of the merits of 
pOwovrwv as opposed to Oavdvrwy in the Euripidean verse. In Eur. 
Or. 261 the Furies are called évépwv tepia. 

2. If ofs réXos dprdaklys be right, réAos is an ‘accusative in appo- 
sition with the sentence’ (= dare rédos yevéo Buz). 
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3 sq. fwlka—mparov: contrasted with something in the lost couplet 
and with yypadéos 7éAwy in 5. (Of course, the lost couplet described 
man in the biped stage.) — vAmuos ék Aaydvav: = Bpeos wy. 

5. tpirarov— épe(Ser: z.¢. ‘he uses a staff as a third foot to support 
him.’ 

6. adyéva hopritwv: ‘freighting his neck.’ A singular phrase for 
‘bending his neck like a porter.’ 


The several parts in the play would most naturally (for we cannot 
speak with certainty) have been distributed among the three actors 
employed as follows: 

The rpwraywviorys played Oedipus: the devrepaywvorys, the Priest, 
Tiresias, Jocasta, the Theban Herdsman (the Oeparwy Aaiov); the 
TpitaywvioTyns, Creon, the Corinthian Herdsman that acts as ayyeAos, 
the House-slave that acts as e€ayyeAos. The band of suppliant Boys led 
by the Priest form a rapayopyynyua (z.e. ‘something furnished by the 
choregus besides’ the regular actors and chorus). On this term see 
Haigh, A¢tic Theatre,? p. 264 sq. 


COMMENTARY SON Ti Es Pin 


I. IIpoAoyos (vv. I-150) 


According to the Aristotelian division of a Greek tragedy (Poetics, 
12),1 which, by reason of its simplicity and perspicuousness, is followed 
here, the zpdAoyos or ‘prologue’ is that integral part of a tragedy 
which precedes the entrance of the chorus (épos dAov Tpaywdias TO 7pd 
Xopod wapddov). To Sophocles the term would have meant rather the 
opening speech (in this play vv. 1-13). So the term was understood 
both by Aristophanes the comedian (cf. /vogs 1119, 1177, and else- 
where: see my introductory note on the zpdAoyos of Eur. Alcestis) and 


1 Professor Butcher follows Ritter in bracketing this chapter of the Poetics. 
If the words do not belong where they stand, it yet remains to be proved that 
they do not contain Aristotle’s quantitative division (kara 7d moodv) of a 
Greek play. The mere fact that the definition of the mpdXoyos does not rep- 
resent common usage either before or after Aristotle’s time, but is of a purely 
scientific character, is a strong argument in favour of the Aristotelian authorship. 
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by Aristophanes of Byzantium. But the Aristotelian application is 
more comprehensive and convenient. Of course, such plays as the 
Suppliants and the Persians of Aeschylus have no zpéAoyos in either 
sense. The ‘Aristophanic’ rpddAoyos, as we may conveniently desig- 
nate it, was given a distinct formal development by Euripides, whom 
Sophocles imitated in this respect in the Zrqchinians. (See Haigh, 
Tragic Drama, p. 247 sqq.). 

The Aristotelian zpdAoyos of the Oedipus is an introduction in the 
strictest sense. The action of the play begins at v. 216, where Oedipus 
undertakes to fulfil the promises made conditionally at v. 76 sq. and 
unconditionally at v. 145 sq. 

The scene at the opening of the play is as follows. The background 
represents the front of the king’s palace at Thebes. Before the palace 
on the steps (8apa, v. 142) certain suppliants (entering from the spec- 
tator’s right) have knelt down. They are lads (7@eo, v. 18), not 
improbably fourteen in number (see Moriz Schmidt, Zeztschr. f. d. 
Ost. Gym. 15 [1864], p. 2), led by an aged priest. These suppliants 
have olive branches (kAddo., v. 3; cf. Aesch. Ev. 43 sqq.) wound 
with fillets of wool (described by Aesch. Suppl. 22 sq. as ixerov 
' éyxeipidiows, epioorémtowst KAddovowv), which they afterwards (perhaps 
at v. 32) lay on the steps (see v. 143). Their presence has been 
announced to the king, presumably by an attendant stationed at the 
door of the palace. Oedipus comes out of the palace, with attendants 
behind him, and addresses first the Lads (vv. 1-8), then the Priest (vv. 
9-13). The time is supposed to be early morning (see v. 65, where 
Oedipus suggests that the suppliants may have thought he was asleep 
when they came). So, too, the Antigone and the Electra are supposed 
to begin at dawn. The preliminaries of the opening of the play have 
presumably gone on in silence before the eyes of the audience. There 
is no adequate reason for thinking that a curtain was used in order to 
present at once to the eyes of the audience the suppliants seated before 
the palace. The only other extant Greek play as early as the Oedipus 
that opens with a suppliant scene is Euripides’s Heraclidae (429- 
427 B.c., perhaps rather 429: see v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Analecta 
Euripidea, p. 151 sq.). Compare the opening of the Hercules Furens 
and that of Euripides’s Swpflices, where the suppliants ixrnpe OadrrA@ 
fall at Aethra’s knees. With this later method of presenting the sup- 
pliants in silence we should compare the earlier method followed by 
Aeschylus in his Swfplices, where the suppliants enter in procession to 
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the chant of anapaests. In that case, however, the suppliants are the 
centre of interest and form the chorus. Here the Priest is an actor, 
but the Lads are a mere rapaxopyynua (see above). The suppliants 
in the Oedipus suggest a secondary and preliminary chorus, though 
they speak only through the Priest. The attendants of Hippolytus 
in Euripides’s play of the same name (428 B.C.) form a real prelimi- 
nary chorus in that they join with Hippolytus in song to Artemis 
(47ipp. 58-72). 

1. KéSpov rot médau: cf. v. 268 rod mada “Aynvopos.—véa: the 
juxtaposition with wréAau makes the word mean not so much ‘ young’ as 
‘new’? (= xawy). Cf. Eur. H. /. 768 sqq. BéBak’ avag 6 Katvds, | 6 
8& madairepos kpare?. In Eur. Med. 76 we have adad xawér, in 79 
véov (= Katvov) radkaugs.— tpoph: = Opeupara (abstract for concrete). 
Cadmus the first king of Thebes is jpws émwvupos of the Cadmeans 
(Kadpetor) and kovpotpodos of each new generation. However, tpopy 
might mean ‘ offspring’ as rpodds is = ‘mother’ Az. 849. 

2-5. tivas pas tdoSe Sodtere taken by itself is, of course, = tives 
ciaiv ai edpat aide ds Oodlere; But the interrogative force of tlvas runs 
through v. 5. We have here a compound interrogative sentence in 
which a double contrast is implied, between Oedipus and the gods and 
between the band of suppliants and the city at large. But only one 
member of each contrasted pair is expressed. The whole sentence is 
=i 7of Cipets pev) edpas tacd euol OodLere Kré.* mods 8 Smod pev 
Ovpuapatwv (rots Oeots) yéuer xté.; More simply té wore tis moAEws 
ixerevovons Tovs Geods tpets Eue ixerevere; Oedipus asks with surprise 
why the delegation is supplicating him, whereas the rest of the people 
are supplicating the gods. The Priest answers this question in v. 31 sqq. 
(See Classical Review, XIII. [1899], 339 sq.) 

2. pas: sc. yovurerets, ‘kneelings’ (cf. Eur. Phoen. 293). The 
accus. is inner object w. Ooa¢ere. —épol: simple indirect object. — 
Bodtere: = xdéOnoGe. This misuse of Oodew (properly ‘hurry’) is 
found in Aeschylus, who writes of Zeus (Swppl. 595-597): tr édpxd 
(as I would write for dpyas) 8 odtivos Oodlwv | To petov Kpeccodvev 
Kpative’ | oUtivos dvwbev Huevov o¢Ber kétw ‘he doth not sit subject 
to another’s rule and bear a sway that is swayed by mightier: he doth 
not reverence below while another sits above’ (where perhaps we 
should read kparos for katw, ‘he doth not reverence the might of one 
that sits above’). Empedocles also says codins én’ dkpowwt Oodle. 
The misuse is probably due to similarity of sound with @Oadooety. 
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Plutarch, AZor. 22 E-F, says that doa€ew is = either xwetoOa or Kab 
CeoOau [inaccurate for kabjoba] kai Poalew, as in this passage. (See 
further Professor Jebb’s note in the Appendix to his edition and 
Professor Wecklein’s note on the passage in Aeschylus.) 

3. l«rnplors — eerreppévor: = ixtnpiovs KAddovs eeoteupevous ev 
Xepaiv éxovres. Properly speaking it is thé ixrypror kAddor, not the 
ixtypes, that are eCeorenpevor (‘well filleted,’ evinct?). Cf. Hom. A 
14 Sq. oréupar éxwv év yepaiv — xpvoew ava oxyrTpw and Aesch. Lum. 
43 sqq. Itis noteworthy that both the 7zad and the Oedipus Tyrannus 
begin with plague and supplication. The trail of Homer is over all 
subsequent Greek literature. For other descriptions of suppliants cf. 
Aesch. Suppl. 22 sq., 191 sqq., 333, Cho. 1034 sqq. 

4-5. From his palace on the acropolis the king can see the clouds 
of incense rising in the town and hear the chanted prayers for deliver- 
ance (madvev) and the groans (orevayparwv) of the despairing and 
dying. —épot piv —dpot 8: nearly =dya peyv—dpa de. It is to be 
noticed that in anaphora, as here, the terms that follow the nev and the 
de are contrasted. —yépet (‘is full freighted’) suggests the image of the 
ship of state (cf. v. 22 sq.). Cf. Plat. Rp. 573 A, N. T. Afocal. 5, 8. 

6-7. dyo: crasis of ad éyw. The relative is used where we might 
have had (barring metre) ravra, which .would have seemed more 
natural to us. a refers to the question tivas 706’ — orevaypdrwv ; as 
its antecedent. éy® anticipates the identification by himself of the 
speaker in v. 8. —py wap dyyéAwv drav dove implies as its opposite 
(note the position of the negative) dAX’ atros mapov (sc. aKovey). 
The words avrés o8’ fdv0a are written as though ov dixatdy wap’ 
ayyeAwv doy axovew had gone before. map ayyéAwv is contrasted with 
avrés, day with d8’ é\qAvda. we is = dedpo, as elsewhere. Sophocles 
was fond of this usage. Instead of py wap dyyé\wv we might have 
had, on account of the close connection of the negative with zap’ 
ayyéAwv, owing to the contrast, ov map’ ayyéAwy. Cf. Eur. Heracl. 
- 389-392 yKee otparevp’ “Apyeiov Eipvobed’s 7 dvaé: | eyo vw adres 
eldov: avdpa yap Xpeadv | datis oTparnyely hyo’ eriatacba Kars | odK 
ayyéAout Tovs évavtiovs 6pav (implying GAN abrov) and Dem. 4, 39 det 
— otk axorovbetyv—drX’ aitovs éurpooUev eivat. For Homeric exam- 
ples see Ameis-Hentze on Od. 2, 274. But see PAz/. 51 sq. 

8. To be understood as = Oidirovus, év ravres KXeLvov KaAOdoL. — THe : 
= to mavtwv. This ‘dative of the apparent agent’ is used properly 
only with perf. and pluperf. pass., on the principle (good for both 
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Greek and Latin) that the person on whom an obligation rests or to 
whom the result of an action appertains is put in the dative; but it is 
extended by false analogy to other tenses of the passive. KkaAovpevos 
is treated here as though it were xexAnevos. — This verse serves the 
purpose of introducing the speaker to the audience. Such self-intro- 
duction was a familiar convention of the Attic Theatre. But the verse 
is not a mere introduction: it represents Oedipus in the consciousness 
of that glory which is so soon, as the audience know, to be destroyed. 
This is the first touch of ‘tragic irony’ in the play. There is nothing 
arrogant in the verse.—Eur. Phoen. 60 6 mavt’ dvatras Oidirous 
TraOypara seems reminiscent of this verse. 

g. Oedipus now addresses himself to the Priest as, by reason of his 
age, the fitting spokesman of the company of suppliants. — éqwel rpérov 
thus: = erel mpéerov a dice (yepatds dv). The personal participle of 
the impersonal zpéet thus used is synonymous with d/Katos or Kvptos 
(as Aesch. 4g. 104). Goodwin M. T. 761. Sophocles gives évus all 
the meaning it will bear. In such parenthetic clauses as this, yap is 
commoner than ézre?. 

10. mpd: ‘before.’ — daveiv: = A€yew. — tive tpdTw Kabéorate: in- 
direct question dependent on $péf(e). Sophocles puts more meaning 
into these words than they will properly bear. They mean, not merely 
eis tiva SuaBeow Kabeorare or THs duakercOe ‘how you are disposed,’ 
‘what your posture of mind is,’ but w@s diaxeiwevor cdOnobe ‘what 
posture of mind is signified by your posture of body.’ In O. C. 23 
(oro kabéorapev) Kabeoramev is-= adiypeBa. 

II-12. Seloavtes oF orépfavres: these modal participles distribute 
and define the modal phrase tlw tpdrm. The aorist is ingressive in 
verbs of emotion. The implied object of Seleavres is Ta péAAOVTA 
yevnoecOar: of ob orépfavres it is Ta wapdvra. A more independent 
expression of the thought here would be zérepov deicavrés eote 7) ov 
orépgavtes (cf. v. 90). orépyev here has its idiomatic force of ‘accept,’ 
‘put up with ’—“ metuentes an non acquiescentes tali rerum statu.” — as 
— nav: these words give the reason suggested by Oedipus for the per- 
formance by the Priest of the command opdte tlvt tpda@ — oréptaytes. 
as is ‘as though,’ ‘assuming that’ (subjective ws), and the clause may 
be paraphrased vopifwv pe O€Aew dv tpocapkeiv wav. —%édovTos av epod 
represents Gédoupe gv (‘I would fain’) of direct discourse. — wav: = 7@p 
ogov duvaiunv (cf. v. 145). 

12-13. The yap sentence suggests a logical reason, from the Priest's 
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point of view, why Oedipus should be willing to lend aid. — 8vedAynros : 
‘pained with difficulty, ‘hard to pain,’ = ‘unfeeling.’ — ph katoutlpav : 
= ei py KaTouTipoyw. The conditional period looks to the future. 
Oedipus’s pity has already, indeed, been excited; but it is spoken of as 
though it were still to be aroused—as it is to be made definite and 
efficacious — by a statement of the reason of the supplication. Render 
‘for I should prove,’ etc. —@pav: = ixereday (cf. v. 2). 

The speech of Oedipus at the beginning of the O. C. is curiously 
parallel with this speech. Doubtless Sophocles was influenced by the 
one in composing the other. Both speeches consist of thirteen verses 
divided in the same way (8+ 5), the second half beginning with 
agAX in each case. Compare for verbal parallels O. 7. 1-2 with O. C. 
1-2 and O. 7. 11-13 with O. C. 11-13. The Azax also opens with a 
speech of thirteen verses. 

The Priest’s answer to Oedipus (vv. 14-57) may be analyzed thus: 
The suppliants of Oedipus and the supplication of the gods by others 
are described (vv. 15-21). The lamentable condition of the blighted 
and diseased state is described (vv. 22-30). It is not as a god that 
Oedipus is supplicated, but as the first of men in dealing with mis- 
fortunes, natural and supernatural (vy. 31-34). He delivered Thebes 
from the Sphinx at his advent by divine aid (vv. 35-39); now let 
him find help again, whether prompted of the gods or of man (vy. 40- 
43); that necessity is the mother of invention is specially true of the 
experienced (vv. 44-45). Let him save the state and maintain in 
future the fame he has gained in the past: he was successful before, let 
him succeed again (vv. 46-53). If he is to continue king, it is better 
for him to reign over a populous land than over a desert: the ship of 
state, like any other, needs a crew (vv. 54-57). 

14. Parallel in form with v. 9, which it answers.— 6—épfs: = 6 
Oidirous, 6s Kpatives ( = Kparels) xwpas éuns. For the position 
of the proper name cf. v. 8. Oiddrovs is the regular vocative in 
Sophocles. 

15. dpds pév has: as though it were to be answered by odx dpas de 
dAAovs. —hpas: proleptic; and emphatic, as though the anaphora had 
been carried out. — mAlkor mpooypeOa: indirect exclamation, as shown 
by the relative pronoun. 

16. Sdépoior: cf. Aesch. Ag. 1217 sq. dpare Tovade Tos Somos epnpe- 
vous | véovs —; and 2d. 1191 dwpacw rpoonpevar., ddpovcr is contrasted, 
as a human habitation, with vaots in v. 21. 
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17. mrérar: children are often spoken of by the Tragedians under 
the figure of nestlings (veorco/). — ow yhpe Bapeis is a pregnant confla- 
tion of yypa ouvovres and év yypa (or yp) Bapets (cf. Az. 1017). 
The plural is naturally used here because, though there is but one 
old man, he represents a class. Cf. Eur. H. F. 455 dot yépovres 
(= Amphitryon) kal véou Kal untépes (= Megara). 

18-19. The words tepeds —dexrot further describe in a pév — dé com- 
plex the two classes just mentioned, but in reverse order (chiasmus). 
—lepeds éyd pév Znvds: the more natural order would be tepeds pev eyd 
Znvos or éyd pev tepeds Znvds. — y0wv : 7) Geos is the masculine equivalent 
of rapbévos. Cf. Hom. ¢ 63 of dv’ daviovres (‘ married’), tpets & 7dHeor 
Gar€Govres and the title of Bacchylides 17, where the plural seems to 
include both sexes. (Of the same persons that are there mentioned 
Plutarch [ Z/%es. 15] uses the words 9 Oéous Era Kat rapOevovs Tooavras.) 
Oedipus addresses the 7/Geou as watdes in v. 58. He had addressed them 
before as réxva. Of course, the words odSér@ paxpdy wrécBat obévovtes 
in the mouth of an old man do not imply infancy. With @éev a prepo- 
sition (€€) would be required by prose idiom. Cf. Eur. Hec. 525 
Nextot 7 "AXatOv éxkpiTor veaviat.— 7d 8 GAXo Pddov: ‘the other kind’ 
(pirov = yévos). The contrast with AAtkot (v. 15) shows that differ- 
ence of age is primarily thought of, but difference of sex is not excluded 
(cf. v. 181). ‘Those of other age and other sex’ represents the 
thought. —1ré— tdov is written as though jets per, WoTEp KadTds 
eigopas (cf. v. 22), tyAtkodro’ é€ouev had been written before. — é€e- 
orewpévov: cf. Vv. 3. i 

20-21. Kpdkator: = oreupace (cf. O. C. 474). — Saket mpds: = pdo- 
nau (cf. v. 15).— Saket éw(l) : = epyrae (cf. note on v. 16). — TaAaa- 
Sos SimAois vaois: we cannot be sure that Sophocles had any two 
well-known temples of Athena at Thebes in mind in using these words. 
His knowledge of Theban topography may have been better when he 
wrote this play than when he put Dirce east of Thebes in the Antigone 
(Vv. 100 sqq. axris dedlov, Atpxaiwy trép peeOpwv porodoa), but we can- 
not tell. The Parthenon and the Erechtheum on the Acropolis, just 
above the audience’s heads, may well have been in his mind (as Pro- 
fessor Jebb says). The spectators would have their own supplications 
during the plague (cp. Thuc. 2. 47, 4) thus vividly recalled to them. 
There were several temples of Athena at Thebes, as a matter of fact. 
(See further the Scholia and Professor Jebb’s note.) 

‘The prophetic ashes of Ismenus’ means the altar to Apollo founded 
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by the hero Ismenus at which divination by fire (zvpopavteia) was 
practiced, and which was itself made of the ashes of the victims, like 
the great altar of Zeus at Olympia. The sanctuary was known as the 
‘Iopnvov. (See Holleaux, “AwodAXwv Sods, Mélanges Weil, p. 
193 sqq-). 

*Iopyvot: at Thebes the word was aspirated {see Roberts, Gk. Epzg- 
raphy, p. 214). We find Hiopyvy also on an Attic vase (see Kretsch- 
mer, G7. Vaseninschriften, p. 228). Perhaps we should write é¢’ 
‘Iopnvoid here. 

22. womep Kaitos eloopds: referring to v. 4 sq. eigopas properly 
implies clearness of vision (‘discern’), but as used here and elsewhere 
in poetry, it hardly differs from the simple verb in meaning. —ayav: 
‘overmuch,’ ‘to the point of danger.’ 

23. carever: = yeyualerar. The figure of the ship of state goes 
back to Alcaeus. Cf. Alc. 18 Bgk. (imitated by Horace, Carm.1, 14). 
This is one of the commonplaces of Greek poetry. Cf. v. 4 (yéuev), 
Theognis, 357 sqq., Aesch. Seff. 758 sqq., 795 sq-, [Eur.] Pehes. 246 sq. 
etc. Specially apt is Av?. 162 sq. dvdpes, Ta pev Oy moAEos aopadrds 
Geoi TOAAG cdAw ceioavTes pOwoay rad. If the state is a ship, the 
ruler is the steersman. Cf. Aesch. Sef¢. zmzt. and often (in this play 
V2.3) \s 

In kavaxovdloat kdpa the figure seems to shift from foundering ship 
to sinking swimmer (cf. v. 174). dvaxovdiley is = elevare. 

24. €F odx: = OvKETL. —dowlov addov: doivios here means ‘blood- 
thirsty,’ like govos and qovxds, but is unconsciously (to the speaker) 
ominous (‘tragic irony’) and = ‘of murder,’ referring to Laius (cf. 
v. 101). Ajax says (Az. 351 sq.) ideoOE pw ofov dpte Kipa owias bd 
Larns | dupiSpopov kuxXeitut. addos is the storm-tossed waves. The 
use of this word so soon after oadeve. may offend modern taste; but 
Sophocles has done the same thing elsewhere (cf. v. 97 sq.), and it is * 
not very uncommon in Greek poetry. 

_ 25-27. We pass here from sign to thing signified, from imaginary 
sea and ship to real land and city. —@lvovca pev— pOlvovca 8(€) : 
POivey is used the first time in its literal sense (‘shrivel’), the second 
time more generally (= $0e/pecOar). — Kadvkw eéykdprois xPovds : < fruit- 
bearing cups of the soil’ are, of course, ears of grain, ordyvow. The 
KdAvé is the sheath that holds the kernel.. The dative is local (= év 
kaAvéw) and practically is = an acc. of extent of application (acc. of 
specification). —éyxdéprots: not merely xaprov évrds éxovat, Kapropd- 
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pos, but, with a slight strain of meaning, = xaprov 75y évrds Exover. 
So Seneca understood (Qed. 49-51): denegat fructum Ceres | adulta 
et, altis flava cum spicis tremat, 
—Aayétais: we may supply in thought from the preceding éyxdpzrots 
an appropriate adj. (€yxvots), or (better) we may understand dayovois 
(v. 27) retroactively with dyéAas.— Bovvdpors: from Bovvomos doves 
pascens. &dyéAn Bovvowos is = ayéAn Body. Cf. dypovomot v. 1102 and 
the note thereon. Bovvomnov axtav EZ. 181 is = axrhv b7d Body vepo- 
pevnv. — dysvois: = od yevvGor. The children are still-born, hence 
there is no real birth. The adj. carries out the idea of d@ivovoa and 
is logically proleptic, the dyovia of the roxoe being due to the Oars. 

The form of blight here described may be regarded as a symbolical 
judgement on the incestuous marriage of Oedipus and Jocasta. Cf. the 
precisely similar blight with which the Attic Pelasgians are said by 
Herodotus (6, 139) to have been visited for killing their wives and 
children, —a passage that Sophocles may well have had in mind here. 
See on v. 981 sq. 

27 sq. €v 8: =mpos 8 (= ére 88). So v. 183. The plague is 
sharply distinguished from the blight. —6 mvpddpos Beds: the article 
anticipates the name Aouds. The words are used in a different sense 
(of Prometheus), O. C. 55, probably a reminiscence of this passage, 
and AZ. 675 sq. tv & 6 wayxparys Urvos | Aver redjoas. mvpddpos is 
rightly explained by the scholiast as = ruperoddpos ‘ fever-bringing.’ 
(See Thuc. 2, 49, where we have a description of the terrible disease at 
Athens that Sophocles probably had in mind.)  @eds is loosely used here, 
as elsewhere, of a superhuman power personified. — oxhWas: suggesting 
the falling of a thunderbolt (@xymros). Cf. Thuc. 2. 47, 3. — &Aatve: 
suggestive of the harrying ofa hostile army. Cf. Pind. Zs¢/. 3, 24 (4, 5). 
— Aowéds: this addition of plague to blight and the subsequent raising 
to exclusive importance of the plague (v. 167 sqq.) suggest the possi- 
bility that in an earlier version of the story of Oedipus (that of Ae- 
schylus?) there may have been a blight but no plague, and that 
Sophocles added this feature with reference to the plague at Athens. 
(Or did Sophocles remodel his own play, written, or partly written, 
some time before, so as to bring in the plague?) We thus have, as 
it were, Auds and Aowds combined. This suggests the oracle yée 
Awptakds réAenos Kal Aowds gw’ avr and Thucydides’s remarks 
thereon (2. 54, 2-3). Aowuds as a supernatural force is here personified 
and deified. Hence the capital letter is appropriate. 


arente culmo sterilis emoritur seges. 
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29. Sapa Kabdpetov: Thebes is the house of Cadmus, as the Thebans 
are his tpody (v. 1).—pédas 8: elision at the end of the trimeter 
occurs also Ant. 1031, £/. 1017, O. C. 17, and in this play vv. 332, 
785, 791, 1184, and probably 523. The elided word is 62 or re except 
in v. 332. Sophocles can hardly have derived this from Callias, as said 
in Athenaeus (453 E, where v. 332 is cited). dt does not occur in the 
other Tragedians. We find it in Aristophanes Av. 1716, Eccles. 351 
(8 both times). 

30. otevaypots kal yoous: cf. v. 5. Hades is not, properly speaking, 
enriched by these tokens of mourning, but by the addition to his 
household of the dead that are lamented. — wdovrlferar: suggestive 
of Hades’s other name TAovrowy (cf. WAovrwvos dua Eur. 7. 7’. 808). 
Such punning was as much in favour with the Greeks, to whom the 
name had an essential connection with the thing (see Plato’s Cratylus), 
as with Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Cf. vv. 70 sq., 395, AZ. 
430; Plat. Apol. 25 ¢ (6 MAnte,— caddis drodaivers tHv cavTod 
dpercav), Symp. 185 c (Ilavoaviov d€ wavoapevov); Eur. Bacch. 508 ; 
Aesch. Prom. 85 sq. (where see Sikes and Willson); earlier still 
Hom. a 62 (where see Ameis-Hentze). 

31 sq. Geotor: contrasted with dvdpv (v. 31). The contrast of dvnp 
and eds is a commonplace. — pév vv: = pev ody, pev 67. The vuv is 
inferential and continuative. —otx: not to be taken with tcov, but 
rather with Oeots or with the whole clause. We have here a form of 
sentence that is a crossing of the balance (wey — 6e) and the contra- 
diction (os—dAAa). — vépwv: = (as often in poetry) vouifwv or (see 
the next verse) kpivwv. The participle agrees with éya: otd olde rates 
comes in as afterthought. The following verb, however, is naturally 
plural. —ifopec@” (= xaOypebx) épéoriov.: the hearth represents the 
home; hence the words are = rpoonjpeba doporct Tots wots (Vv. 15 sq.). 
As the suppliant would literally sit at a man’s hearth (cf. Hom. 7 153 sq., 
where Odysseus supplicating Arete kar’ dp éler’ én éoyapyn ev Kovinow 
| rap’ rvpi, and Thuc. 1. 136, 3, where the suppliant Themistocles is 
told by the Molossian queen rov raida opdv AaBov Kabelecba ext THv 
éotiav). The words naturally imply suppliance. 

33 Sq. ovphopais Blov— Saipdvwv cvvaddayais: note the chiastic 
balance. There is a more elaborate chiasmus in the following verses, 
where dapovwv cvvadAayats is elaborated in a single instance in vv. 35— 
39 and oupdopats Biov is referred to in vv. 40-43. The plague is 
a ovpdopa Biov, the ravages of the Sphinx a daipovos cvvaAAayy. 

OED. TYR. — 10 
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cvvadAayais may be rendered ‘visitations’ (cf. v. 960). It thus is. 
neatly synonymous here with cuuopats (cf. Eur. /77pp. 1267 datpover 
TE TYUopats). 

35. t(e€): correlative with r(€) in v. 40. — é§€Aveas: the preposition 
suggests taking out of the hands or power of, freeing from the control 
of. —&orv KaSpetov: corresponding in position to déua Kadueloy in 
v. 29. —podoy: not the mere stop-gap that a participle at the end of 
averse often is, but emphatic, = dr €uoAes, and thus contrasted with 
yov inv. 40. Cf. Phil. 33 

36. dovSod: the Sphinx is a‘bard’ here, as she is a ‘rhapsode’ in 
v. 391, because her riddle was in the verse (hexameter) employed by 
bards and rhapsodes. — Sacpév: suggesting such tribute as is exacted 
by a despot (the king of Persia, for example, Xen. Awad. 1. 1, 83 or 
Minos, Isocr. 213 B, Plut. Z7es. 15 — of the flesh and blood tribute 
for the Minotaur). The tribute of the Athenian allies was known as 
opos, and later, when this term too had become offensive, as ovvTakts 
(cf. Plut. Sod. 15, 3).—-wapelxopev: Draedebamus. The imperfect marks, 
as commonly, an action continued up to a certain limit. The limit is 
given here in the aorist (the proper past tense for such purpose) 
éfé\voas. ‘Had been paying’ gives the precise force. 

37. bp Apov: the phrase is harsh but pretty certainly what Sophocles 
wrote. It jumps for its connection over éfedds tA€ov to exddayxGeis. 
Cf. v. 56 sq. and v. 371 (where tu@Ads belongs literally only to ta 7 
dupata) ; also O. C. 583 sq. Ta 8 ev péow | 3) Aft ioxets 7) OV odSevds 
moy, and Ant. 21 sq. With wdéov we need simply yoy, which we 
must here supply in thought. — éfeSds: the preposition implies full 
knowledge. Cf. éxdidayGe’s in the next verse. As far as the sense is 
concerned here, the simple verbs would have answered better. Metre 
gets the better of matter, as often. 

38. mpooOyKy: middle, so far as a verbal derivative can have voice. 
It represents in the form of a noun zpoor(beobar ‘add one’s self as an 
ally.’ It is thus = BonOeia, cvumpaxia. 

39. Aev: unemphatic with shortened ultima. The recessive accent 
seems more appropriate than the mere change of ~ to’, but this is a 
small matter unknown to Sophocles. — yp opdcat Blov, with rpocG% 
Geod above, might be ene to saath ie es of ouside 
ovvaddAayats (v. 34) as ‘dealings with gods,’ ‘intercourse with gods’; 
but the balance in vv. 35-43 seems to favour the interpretation given 
above. 
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40. viv: contrasted with the past time implied in poddy (v. 35)-— 
maoiv: the dative marks the point of view. More prosaic is mapa 
macw.— Oisimov Kapa: = Oidious, a familiar poetical circumlocution. 
Cf. Ant. 1 & xowov aitadeAdov ‘lopijvns Kapa and v. 950 below. 

41. ol8e: probably accompanied by a gesture towards the Lads, who 
may be thought, with the Priest, to bow before Oedipus at the word 
mpootporot (and perhaps to lay down their «Addou at the same time). 
St wOnC. 1327. : 

42. adrxhv: = BoxPeav, oPérnpa, as in v. 218.—ebpetv: = ebpe in 
direct discourse. 

42 sq. tov Se@v and dvdpds tov are another case of chiasmus. — If 
&kotcas is a modal participle connected with ectpety, then am dvSpds 
ote@a is an anacoluthon for dyvdpds (sc. pyunv axovoas) and tov (Gear) 
depends directly on ¢yyyv. If, however (and this may be right), 
dxovoas belongs to otcfa (= peuvynoat, cf. v. 1128), then do is ex- 
pressed with the latter member (as is sometimes the case in poetry) 
and understood with the former (= azo tivos OeGv). For the thought 
cf. Hom. a 282 sq. nv tis Tou elarnot Bpotav 7 docay dKovorns | éx Aus. 

44. os: introducing (like a yap) the ground of the speaker’s confi- 
dence in making his supplication. 

44 sq. The sense of this couplet seems pretty clearly to be ‘for I 
see (as a result of experience) that to men of experience especially 
(uadtora.) even misfortunes are a source of counsels (plans, devices) ’ 
—a special case of ‘necessity is the mother of invention.’ Oedipus 
is regarded as, like Prometheus, a coduotys (Aesch. Prom. 62) and 
Sewvos ctpety Ka dpnxXavov ropovs (7. 59). But if this be the sense, 
fwoas cannot be what Sophocles wrote. pi€as satisfies the sense (cf. 
Dem. 25, 48 wAjy ef cvKoddyTov Tis Kal Tovypod o7éppa Kal pilav, 
worep yewpyds, olerau Seiv trapxewv TH 7OdeL) and is palaeographically 
possible. (See Class. Rev. XIII. 341.) — With op we naturally under- 
stand yeyvopevas (or ovcas). — For kal— padre as here used, cf. Xen. 
Cyrop. 3-1,9 70 yap Wevdopevov patverOar eb toh dtu Kal Tod cvyyvepns 
Twos Tvyxavew euTodov padieta dvOpwrois ylyverat. 

46 sq. t0(v): much like dye or épe to introduce the imperative. 
For the repeated 1 cf. O. C. 106 sq.—Bpotdv apior(e): cf. dvdpav 
mp@Tov (33). 

47. ebdaBhOnd’ (-71): a note of warning. Oedipus has a reputation 
to maintain. —@s: = ydp (cf. on v. 44). 

48. «Arle: = Kade’. — mpopmPias : causal, more prosaically with évexa. 
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The word equals (unusually) codsas, with reference to the solving of 
the riddle of the Sphinx. Is Sophocles thinking of Prometheus’s 
wisdom here? Cf. on vv. 44 sq. Aesch. Prom. 85 sq. suggests the 
appropriateness of zpounbia for the wisdom that gets one out of a 
difficulty. Sophocles knew the Premetheus well. 

49 sq. &pxfs: with peuvdueOa. The word is as truly ‘proleptic’ as 
though not the participle but 67 €o7nuev followed. With the participles 
we supply ev adm} (= 77 apxx)). Trans. ‘remember your rule, that in 
it we stood,’ etc. — pepvepeba: the speaker inevitably passes to the 
hortative subjunctive when he includes himself in the imperative motion. 
Of course, in a case like the present the subjunctive does not express 
an exhortation in the sense defined by Goodwin (M. T. 256), but an 
appeal (= po) éaoys uas pweprjorGac) —a use recognized only for the 
singular by Goodwin’ (M. T. 257).—terepov: not to be taken with 
the participles but with penvoueba. It is contrasted with vdv (47). 
The contrasted words thus stand (unusually, but cf; Hom. a 108 sq., 
where atroé at the end of the uéy clause is contrasted with xypuxes at 
the head of the & clause) at the head of the péy clause and the tail 
of the 8 clause respectively. — pynSapas torepov is a strong pdérore. 

5t. @AA(4): contradicting undauds (49). — dodadreia: modal (= do- 
pats, wore po) odadjvarc) and contrasted in thought with oraytes 


T és dpOdv (= Kat’ dpOor, dpOol, cf. Eur. Or. 231) kat meodvres. The 
insistence on the literal meaning is Sophoclean. —dvépSecov wédw: 
notice the repetition (cf. v. 46). “Verba ab una eademque persona 
repetuntur, quo’maius pondus ei de qua agitur rei addatur: quae repe- 
titio plurimis locis fit parvo interiecto spatio.” (Schroeder, De cferatis 
ap. Trag. Graecos, p. 123.) 

52 sq. dpv6i—wapécyes: the arrangement of the words is note- 
worthy. The words dpvGe | atoio | mv Tore | TUYnY | Huy | Tapéoyxes 
are read in the order 1 3 5 246. In the traditional arrangement (see 
Crit. Notes) only dpvife to rvxnv are interlocked (1324), but this makes 
an almost intolerably harsh sentence. Cf. v. 947 sq. tovrov waAat 
Tpeuer || Tov dvdp’ Edevye wo) KTavor. — For the thought cf. O. C. 97 sq. 
ovk €of drws od tictiv é tudv (the Eumenides) wrepdv | e&jjyay és 
70d dAgos. — Ta viv: contrasted with ror(e), as though the latter had 
been connected with zapéoyes instead of with rvynv.— twos : sc. ceavTo. 
Thus it is = 6 avrés. 

54. as: again = ydo.—elwep Gpteas: = elrep vorepov dpe ‘if you 
really mean to go on ruling in future.’ defers expresses present intention 
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and implies future action — again a straining of language. — domep: as 
though waavrws had preceded. — kpareis: = vdv xpareis (apxets ). 

55. Edv avb8pdow: sc. ovens aris (= THhade ys). — Kdddov: = Kdr- 
Adv ear. — keviis Bpordv: as though dvdpav peorHs had gone before. 

56 sq. @s: as in vy. 54. The Priest becomes over-sententious. Is 
this an endeavour to indicate the habit of mind and speech of an 
old man?—mtpyos: = reixos (cf. v. 1378 and Hom. { 262). ‘Wall’ 
stands for ‘ city’ (wows). Sophocles is probably thinking of the Long 
Walls of Athens. —épnpos: of two endings as often. Of three always 
in €pyun dikn. — ph Evvorkobvtwv: sc. adtav (= avdpGv). The participle 
is, of course, conditional, as indicated by py, and = ei py Evvoixdow 
(proverbial conditional subj. minus av). The phrase is redundant after 
épypos avopav. Cf. v. 337 sq. and the examples in Bruhn’s Anhang, 
p- 121 sqq. (particularly Ant. 424 sq. ws drav Kevins | etvys veooodv 
dppavov BAen A€xos ‘as when [the mother bird] sees the deserted 
hollow of the nest empty of the young birds’ and PAd/. 31 Kevny olknow 
avOpwrwv diya). EvvorxovvTwv reverts to mipyos = Tots, skipping vads. 
Cf. the note on td’ yyav (37).— tow: = évTds, as often (‘inwards’ 
for ‘within’), so O. C. 18. For the proverb cf. Alcaeus, 23 dvdpes 
woAnos mUpyos dpeviot (perhaps the original) and Thuc. 7. 77, 7 dvdpes 
yap TOs Kal ov TELyn Odde VHES Gvdpov Kevai, Which also closes a speech 
and reads like a reminiscence of this passage, perhaps crossed with 
Alcaeus and Ant. 953 sq. ov ripyos, ody dAiKTuTo Kedatval Vvaes. 

58. yvwrd KovK Gyvyera: an instance of the familiar Greek habit of 
expressing the same thought from the affirmative and the negative point 
of view. Cf. vv. 1230, 1275, At. 443 (other examples in Bruhn’s 
Anhang, p. 118 sq.).— pot: to be taken with the following rpoonrAbe? 
and hence, properly speaking, proclitic like the Mod. Gk. personal pro- 
nouns (¢.g. pov €ime). ayvwra pow would thus be the truer accentua- 
tion. The same thing occurs in prose. 

59. «0 ydp of8 éri: recurring in the same place in the verse v. 1133, 

Ant. 1043. 
"60. Kal vorotvres: Kai seems to be used here in two senses, ‘and’ 
and ‘albeit,’ being thus at once conjunction and adverb. kat vooodvres 
is = xa, el kal vocetre. With vooetre—xat vooodvtes cf. Eur. Hec. 
25 sq. KTeiver we — Kal KTavWOV. — as ey: SC. vooe. 

61. We have here an anacoluthon for wavres ov« €& toov voceire. 
The gain in vigour of expression is great. —ovk tori tpav doris is a 
more elaborate ovdels tudv. — e€ toov; used as though not ws éyd but 
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€or had gone before. o¥rw would be the proper correlative to ws here. 
We have here an instance of the crossing of two synonymous com- 
pound phrases. There is to the audience a dreadful significance (‘tragic 
irony’) in these words. 

2. 7d bev GAyos: a violation of the normal prose order. —els év 
épxerar: idiomatic for amAotv ylyvera. Cf. Phil. 259 Kant peiCor 
epxetar (= peiCov yiyverat). 

64. o€: more pointed and personal than €xaorov ipov. Cf. cov 
v. 522 in Creon’s speech which begins (v. 513) dvdpes woAtrat. 

With the thought of vv. 62-64 cf. Eur. //7pp. 186 sqq. Kpetocov 8é 
vooeiv 7) Ocparevew* | TO pev eat ardodtv (= eis Ev Epyerar), TO SE 
cuvarret | Avy Te ppevov xEpaly TE Tdvos. 

65. odx trvw y: the position of the negative suggests a dative par- 
allel with vavw after GAN’. Verse 66 sq. might thus be most simply 
expressed dAAQ daxpvors Kal Benes —évSdvra: used nee 
like Eng. ‘give in’ or ‘give way’ c ye equivalent phrase here). —p: 
proclitic. — ébeyelpere: = €yeipere kal éxxadetre. The present here is a 
virtual perfect. — Oedipus implies that he has had a sleepless night. 

66. ad: the second member of the contradiction has a more inde- 
pendent form, as often. dAX’ is = ‘no.’ —awoddad: we should probably 
understand ddaxpva. — $8}: intensifying woAAd, though separated from it. 

67. mwoAdAa 8 povricavra would be the exact balance to what 
precedes. —wAdvots: of means rather than place. 

Verses 66-67, coming immediately after v. 65, refer primarily to the 
night that has just ended: but the following verses show that they have 
a wider reference ; for Oedipus had sent Creon several days before. — 
Aristophanes probably had this passage in mind when he wrote Vd. 
75 sq. vov ody dAnv Tiv vKTa hpovTiLov 450d | play yUpov atpardy 
dapovios dreppra. 

68. «3: because Oedipus rodAds ddobs HAGev PpovtidSos wAdvoLs. — 
niptokoy: not ‘was finding’ or ‘kept finding,’ but ‘could find.” The 
imperfect of frustrated effort in such a phrase as ody nUpicKov tacw 
aAAnv is extended, by false analogy, to the phrase ravrnv niptoKoy lacw 
povyv. Ct. Phil. 282 sq. ravra 88 oxordv | nvpirxov oddty TAnv dvigo bat 
Trapov. 

69. trpaga : of performance as opposed to speech or thought. 
mparrety is thus the opposite of bruryvetoOae or erayyédAXco Oa. 

69 sq. TwatSa Mevorkéws X enavrod yapBpdv: chiasmus (cf. O. C. 1275). 
In prose we should expect €uod (or €udv) d& yauB8pdov. —Kpéovr: for 
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the position of the proper name cf. vv. 8 and 14. — yapBpév: properly 
any male connection by marriage (* yau[e]pds) ; then specifically ‘son- 
in-law.’ Here, of course, ‘ brother-in-law.’ 

71. trepa: eoreiAa, as implying greater separation, would be more 
exact. meumey commonly means ‘escort,’ ‘conduct.’— i000’: for 
the play on words cf. v. 30 with the note. The difference in quantity 
(7vO@ixd, wiGo.ro) is disregarded. Such trifles never stemmed the 
course of the Greek etymologizer. 

72. vi: though 6 7 precedes (if the text be sound). This is some- 
thing like repeating a compound verb by means of the corresponding 
simple one, which we often find. — $pav and gevav (= épyw and Adyw) 
exhaust the means.— The whole question is the indirect (and less 
simple) form of the appeal rit épyw 7) Tint Adyw Piowpar THvde TOA ; 
An excellent parallel passage is Aesch. Prom. 658-660 (which Sopho- 
cles may have had in mind) 0 8 és re v6 kadai Awdsvys ruxvors | 
Georporrovs iadXev, ws abou Ti xp | dpv7’ 7 A€yovta Saipoow rpacoew 
pira. 

73. jap: ‘a day,’ meaning, of course, the present one. — $y: with 
Avret. For the position of the word cf. Eur. /feracl. 214. — Evpperpot- 
pevov: = experpovpevov, KUptov ov. The present is quasi-perfect. — 
xpdvm: local dative = acc. of extent of application. Cf. v. 963, which 
Professor Jebb has well interpreted. 

74. Avmet: = Hpovriley moet peta Ans. The vexation is the 
vexation of doubt and anxiety: hence the indirect question ti mpdooe 
(quid agat).—elxétos: substantival and neuter, in sense = Tov xa6yy- 
KovTos (mpoonKovTos) Xpdvov. —mwepd: = Tepay yiyverat, brepBadAce. 
This is the proper day for Creon’s return, and to Oedipus’s impatient 
spirit every moment seems to be just so much time overspent. Liter- 
ally speaking, this is unreasonable, unless Creon was expected to travel 
by night. 

76. tHvikatt(a): = Tore. —éyo: ‘Creon is acting now,’ Oedipus 
means, ‘but as soon as he returns, it will be my turn to do something.’ 
Hence the emphatic pronoun. 

77. py—elnv: = cinv av, ei py Spenv. The optative conditional 
hints at the unlikelihood of Oedipus’s remissness. — SyAot: subjunctive, 
‘shall be making plain’ (by the mouth of Creon). 

Verses 65-77 excuse Oedipus’s seeming inactivity, tell what he has 
set in motion, express his impatience to be doing, and give assurance 
of his conscientious performance of his duty as soon as he knows it. 
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It is characteristic of the man that he makes full use of the tried powers 
of his own mind (v. 67) before seeking divine aid. ‘God helps those 
that help themselves’ is a Greek proverb too. 

78. Gd’: often thus used in answer (cf. v. 15) like French mais. — 
és xadév: ‘by a favourable coincidence,’ efportune: with the whole 
compound sentence from ov 7’ to wot. —t(e) —1(e): a lighter pey— de. 
—elwas: poetical for elves. —oiSe: some of the Boys, presumably 
those on the Priest's left as he faces Oedipus and thus nearer the 
left entrance (eigodos) from the audience’s point of view, through 
which Creon, as an overland traveller, would come. The word is 
accompanied with gesture. 

79. mporcre(xovta: poetical for rpoowrra, tTporepyouevoy. — onpat- 
vovot: by gestures, such as plucking at his robe and pointing. 

80 sq. Oedipus raises his hands and prays. ‘May his coming only 
(ye) be as clearly salutary as it is clearly visible.’ — é& riyq yé te: cf. 
Aesch. Seff. 472 ctv tvyy 8é te (also at end of trimeter).— carpe: 
used as a fem. adj.,as elsewhere. Cf. Aesch. 4g. 664. — év— Aaprpés: 
= Aaurpds (‘clearly’) cwrypios. —domep Spat: sc. Aqurpds Baive, 
‘as he comes clear to view.” 

82. @dAN: ‘well.’—elkdoat is absolute (Goodwin M. T. 778). Cf. 
O. C. 16 ds drecxdoa. — pv as used here (‘nev solitarium’) is practi- 
cally = ye: ‘to judge (by his appearance) at least..— 9Sts: = evay- 
yedos. — od yap av: sc. dAXws, ef pny PSs (edayyeAos) Fv. 

83. mwotveredts: etoredys, Kataotedys (which latter word Sophocles 
may have written here).—elpwe: poet. for éropevero. — wayKxdprov 
Sdgvns: the adj. pictures the bay as full of fruit. The genitive is used 
because roAvoredis implies fulness (a picturesque éuwAews). 

84. elodper8a: the future is here used in the ‘shall’ sense. — &dppe- 
Tpos as KAVetv: = Ex7jKoos. Os = wore. EVpperpos means ‘ within range.’ 
Words are arrows shot at a mark (€rea rrepdevta). The same figure 
appears in our ‘ within earshot.’ 

85. a@vaf: ‘sir.’ — éudv — Mevorxéws: chiasmus, as in v. 69 sq.— 
xySevpa: for xydeora: abstract for concrete (afinétas for afinis), like 
‘relation.’ For the special sense of the general term cf. yau,8pdv (70). 
In Eur. Or. 477 xpdevp’ éuov is addressed to a son-in-law. — The formal 
address is consonant with the dignity of the prince and spokesman of 
the god. 

86. rod Geod: dependent on dari. — fixes dépwv: ‘bring with you.’ 
—arw: cf. v. 151 and dé. 826 sq. xaxhy darw | Te’xpeo dépovra. 
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87 sq. éo6Aqv: as though Oedipus had said not rév(a) but zrofav. 
The confusion of ris and zotos is frequent. — The general principle with 
which Creon qualifies his €o6Ayv would be expressed, as generality, at 
ta dvogop’ eav TYxy Kat’ dpbHov (= 6pba, cf. v. 50) é&eAOdvra (‘come 
out right in the end’), rayra (‘wholly’) etrvyety (= edrvy7 evar), but the 
present case (ratra Kal dviofopa ovta, ei TYX0U —, wavT’ dv edrvyeiv) 
intrudes itself into the statement of the principle—no uncommon 
thing in Greek. The proverb is the German Lnde gut, alles gut, 
rather than the Eng. ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ — etrvxeiv: Aéyw has 
commonly the construction of @yui in Attic poetry. —dav: the direct 
disc. would have the opt. with av. —In reading v. 88 we should empha- 
size the é&- in é€eA@ovra and ravta; the sense will then be clear. 

89 sq. wotov: Oedipus used ris for rotos before; now he uses zrotos 
for tis. — otre — ovr’ ody: ‘neither—not yet.’ Aesch. Ag. 472-474 
(where we have punt’ —pyr’ ovr) is cited as a parallel for the drama. — 
mpodeloas: as though Oapoyoas had gone before. —mpoSeioas elpl is 
simply the analysis of rpodcdoixa. — To ye viv: 7.c. whatever effect your 
future words may have. 

91 sq. More fully expressed, ef tOvde— xdrvewv, eroupds ely) eimrety, 
elite Kal oTeiyew eow (ypyCels, Kal orelyelv Eow eros eit). Cf. Eur. 
lon. 1120 sq. (cited by Elmsley) wervopevar yap, ei Oavety ppas xpewy, 
| ndvov adv Odvouev, €l0’ dpav dos (yuas ypewv, Kal ydvov dv dpopev 
dos). — wAncialévtwv: quasi-perfect = tAnolov dvTwr. 

93 sq. és mavras ata: a dramatic device to keep the actors before 
the audience. —és maytas: ‘before all.’ eis is often so used with a 
noun representing the audience. In lonic (Herodotus) it is used even 
with a noun representing a single person, like pos with acc. or the 
simple dative. —avSa: poet. for A€ye. — rSvbe: governed, as well as 
Woxns, by mépt. — whéov: predicative ‘in greater measure.’ — 16 wévBos : 
sc. 6 épw— ‘my sorrow.’ Cf. Eur. /eracl. 984 sq. pnd ddXo pndev 
rhs euns Woxns wépe | XeLovl’. — oxfis: ‘life.’ —-wépu: virep, as often. 

Oedipus’s words are no empty display. His devotion to his people 
‘is thoroughly sincere. The ties of blood have unconsciously bound 
him to them. He is only conscious though of the ties of duty. 

95. dé€yous’ — Gv: courteous form: ‘I would say’ (with your permis- 
Sion). ——ol(a).2 = a. 

96. avwyev: = Kedevet. 

96. 1pas: unemphatic, and perhaps better accented yas. — eupavas : 
an unusual circumstance. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 663 sq. (which Sophocles 
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may have had in mind) réAos & (after many obscure oracles) évapyys 
Basis HAVev “Ivdyw | capds ervoxyrrovoa Kal pvovpér KTE., Where 
also banishment is ordered. 

97 sq. The words plaopa xepas éAavverw pmS avikertov tpéperv repro- 
duce approximately (with indirect inf. for direct imy.) the words of the 
oracle. s—ry8 is Creon’s commentary on ywpas. — TeBpappévoy : 
‘fostered.’ For the ominous (ironical) sense ‘reared’ cf. Oedipus’s 
words in v. 1380. — é&avvew: technical term, cf. Thuc. 1. 126, 2 and 
127, I (TO dyos €Aavvey).— dviKerrov: = ews av avyKeoTov yernTat 
or GoTe aviKeotov yevéoOat. 

99. tolw KaBappw: Sc. avwyer yuds €Aatvety ;— tls 6 Tpdmros (* Char- 
acter,’ dicts) tis Evpdhopas (sc. 7 aivirrerar) ;— Oedipus questions 
Creon on his announcement in chiastic order. His eagerness is thus 
effectively portrayed. t’s — vudopas ; comes in as an afterthought. — 
tls —Evpdopas seems to be parodied by Aristophanes, Av. 94 Tis 7 
TTEpwols; Tis 6 TpdTOs THS TpLAodias ;, but cf. Eur. H. /. 965 ris 6 
Tpomos Sevwocews ; and Phoen. 390 Tis 6 Tpdros adrod; (at the head of 
the verse). 

100 sq. av8pynrdarotvras —Avovras continues the previous construc- 
tion (€Aavveew — tpepev) and ends the oracle. 4s introduces Creon’s 
commentary. The whole couplet answers Oedipus’s two questions 
sertatim. Cf. Mr. Kipling’s *“*Where’s your command? Where's 
your subaltern?’ I said. ‘Here—all there is of it, said Stalky. ‘If 
you want young Everett, he’s dead, and his body’s in the watch-tower.’ ” 
—dvSpndrarotvras: cf. Aesch. 4g. 1419 sq. ov TodTov Ex ys THOSE ypHV 
o avdpyAarety | pacpatov arow’ ;— dv: ‘by bloodshed.’ Cf. Eur. 
H. F. 40 ws dove oBéon Povov and Or. 510 sq. Povw Pdvoy | Avorer. — 
wadtv Avovtas: = dvadvovTas ‘undoing.’ The literal sense is lost sight 
of. —as: ‘as though.’— a8’: acc. of inner object = dde. — xetpatov : 
acc. absolute. Goodwin M. T. 853. For the figure cf. v. 22 sqq. 

There is no direct allusion in the sequel to Creon’s manner of 
handling the oracle here, but his emphasis on €ud@aves (96) and his 
subsequent fluent commentary explaining what the oracle meant might 
be construed by a suspicious person as deceitful and disingenuous. 
But Creon is really honest, and Oedipus is not yet suspicious. How- 
ever, the poet may perhaps have been preparing the minds of his 
audience here for the subsequent suspicion of Oedipus. 

102. mwolov: = tivos again. —ydp in a question, as here, seems to 
anticipate the reason to be given in the answer. — tHhv8e toxnv: = dovov, 
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‘murder.’ —pyvve: technical for reporting a crime to the authorities. 
The informant was called pyvurys, his reward pjvutpov (modelled on 
AvTporv ). 

103. Adios: subject of yv. Did Sophocles derive his name (as 
perhaps it should be derived) from Aads and think it = ‘Hynoirews ? 
— ypu: dat. of interest. 

1o4. dmevOivew: cf. the use of the preposition in afopav. The tense 
implies the continuance of the governance. Cf. fv. 151. 

105. akotwv: = akon, e€ axons. —ye: = certe, and serving to point 
the contrast between dxovwv and eicetdov. — 0d — mw: ‘never.’ Perhaps 
to be justified by Hom. A 262 od yap rw Tolovs tdov avépas ovde Owpat, 
though an éx roto (‘since then’) is implied there. Cf. also Aesch. 
Pers. 179, Hdt. 3, 63 (ov 7w dvwa), and for the form of the close of 
the vs. Eur. /ow 546 ov yap vorepov yé Tw. 

106 sq. vuwv: =ovvy and serving to resume the thread of Creon’s 
speech. — tovrov Bavévros tots attoévtas: ‘the authors of his death’: 
for the order cf. v. 139. Of course, this order is necessary here for the 
proper emphasis (‘it is of his death’ etc.).—émuoréd\Xer: mandat. — 
cahas: = dhavepdds, djAws. emirréAAE Gadids is = the prosaic pavepos 
(dnAés) eorw emictéAAwv. Creon plays exegete again. — abroévras : 
the old (and Sophoclean) form for at@évras. attoevras would repre- 
sent the pronunciation. — xeupl tywpetv: suggestive of capital punish- 
ment rather than banishment.— twa: suggests the king, though no 
one is named. The word is not construed with émuréAXer but with 
Tyswpeiv, hence accus. not dat. Cf. O. C. 932 sq. elrov pev ody Kal 
apoabev, évverw dé viv, | Tas matdas ws TaxioTa Sedp’ ayew TwWd, also 
v. 1287 of this play. 

108. 168’: i.e. TO wrod ys ctor, ‘their whereabouts.’ — ebpeOhoerar: 
potential future. 

109. Svorékpaprov: hyperbaton. Understand iyvos maAads airias 
dvoréxpaptov (€or). The thought is expressed with sententious brevity 
like dzropov xphya dvatvxv ddpos Eur. Or. 70. dvaTékpaprov is, of 
“course, = dvaixvevrov here. 

I10 sq. &packe: sc. Pot Bos, see v. 97. — év —yfj answers v. 108; 7d Be 
— répedotpevov answers v. 10g: cf. v. 100 sq. Proverb answers proverb. 
Notice the chiasmus in 16 6€ — TapeAovpevov. — expedyes as though 
dd\wrov had been dAloxerar. Both Oedipus and Creon draw their 
figures from the chase. 

112 sq. Oedipus’s ignorance is rather startling, but has a dramatic 
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motive. See Voltaire’s remarks quoted in the Introduction, p. 45. It 
should be noted too that Seneca Qed. 274 makes Oedipus ignorant 
where Laius was killed and whether it was in battle or by treachery 
(sed quo nefandum facinus admissum loco est, | memorate: aperto 
Marte an insidiis iacet ?). 

114. SBewpds: technical for one sent to consult an oracle or repre- 
sent his state at one of the great festivals. Laius was going to consult 
the Delphic oracle, as we infer from a later passage (v. 800 sqq.); on 
what matter we are not informed. (Cf. O. C. 413 dvdpav Oewpav 
Aedduxjs ag Eorias.) Sophocles seems to have had no special motive 
in mind. Delphi and the place of the murder (which Oedipus might 
naturally have asked about) are not mentioned. Oedipus’s suspicions 
of himself must not be aroused too early. Sophocles was doubtless 
quite well aware that he was sacrificing verisimilitude to dramatic ends. 
But the story was not his, ov« éxeivov 6 udOos. 

115. ovxé0’: = ov 70.— as: = evel ‘after.’ 

116 sq. Construe o88é Tis cuuTpaxtep 650d ayyeXos (‘as a messenger,” 
= dyyé\Aov) xatnAOev KTé. Katievae means here simply ‘come home,’ 
“come back from abroad’ (if the text be rightly restored), not, as com- 
monly, ‘come back from exile.’.—érov: of source (= zap’ drov). The 
relative is naturally generic after the neg. antecedent. — éxpaov — av: 
more simply é<uaSey ay te xpyoywov.—éexphoar(o): sc. ois eS€uaber, 
TO pabypatr. We naturally supply in thought eis &ixvevow Tod hovews 
or the like. 

118. OvyoKover: aroOvycKovor in prose. —ydép: as though a neg. 
statement had gone before and not a question. Tr. ‘no; for.’—aAhv 
eis tis: SC. ov OvgoKe. Ary has here, as often, the construction of its 
synonym e& py: so in the next verse. — d6Be: causal dat. and to be 
construed with ety(€) dpaca. —vydv: = evel Edvyev. Cf. wodov v. 35 
and the note thereon. 

Ig. av elSe: gen. of a ede and depending on oddtv. — ely’: = edvvaro, 
i.e. there is an elipsis of dvvajuv. — Ss: hardly more than cadds. 

120. 16 motov: a familiar colloquialism. The interrogative with the 
article is practically a blank to be filled in from the answer.— égetpou 
padetv: the infin. seems to bear a plain trace of its old dative force in 
such phrases (‘find out for learning,’ ‘for us to learn withal’). This 
is the so-called ‘ epexegetical infinitive.’ 

121. dpxhv Bpaxetavy éAmiSos: an elaborate description of a clue 
(avipBorov v. 221). doxynv (cf. Hdt. 4, 60 Thy dpyyv tod orpodov, 
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Eur. /77pp. 762 sq. rrexTas Tecpatwov ap|yas) and AdBoyev (‘catch 
hold of’) suggest Ariadne’s clue. 

122. Ayords: this plural is made much of Jater.—cuvtuxévras: a 
sort of conflation of €vruxdvtas and cupmecovTas. — pds: sc. xeEpds. 
Cf. O. C. 737 sq. ovk e& vos oretAavTos, GAN avdpOv vo | révTwv 
keXevo Geis, where we understand dvdpos with évos. 

123. KTaveiv: amoxTelyvac in prose.—viw: =aiTov.—ov: in the 
proper sense of ‘with the aid of.’ zoAXais xepoiv would have expressed 
the thought more prosaically. 

124 sq. 6AyorHs: the singular after Ayoras is a fine touch of tragic 
irony. ‘Your robber’ gives the tone, and that tone and the following 
words suggest a rising suspicion of Creon in Oedipus’s mind. But 
Oedipus can hardly be thought really to suspect Creon here. But 
Sophocles may well intend lightly to foreshadow the later scene. This 
would appeal rather to a reader (and on a second reading) than to a 
hearer.—tv: subject of émpacoer’ (‘some intriguing had been on foot’). 
mpaooev often had this sinister sense in politics. —f£bv: as in v. 123.— 
évOevS': i.e. from Thebes. —és 768’: like the prosaic eis TocotvTo, co. 

126 sq. Soxodvra qv: = edoxet by an analysis familiar in the Ionic of 
Herodotus. — Aatov odwdsdros: = Aaiov Gavarov (cf. v. 106). The gen. 
to be taken with dpwyds (= ryswpds): cf. v. 495 sq. AaBdaxidas éexi- 
Koupos adyAwv Gavarwv, where a substantive takes the place of the 
participle, and £7. 1391 sq.—év kakots: = kax@v evexa. The év is used 
like prae of the ‘preventing cause.’ But the expression is ambiguous. 
—éylyvero: imperf. of frustrated effort = edvvato yeveo bau. 

128 sq. éeuroSav elpye: = everrddile. —tvpavviSos: abstract for con- 
crete. — ottrw: = ovTws aicxpias. 

130 Sq. mowKkthwSds: zouxiAos here is = aivypatwdns. The order 
of words is interlocked (1 3 5 2 4) for Ta mpds moot oKorety 7pas 
(npas ?) mpoonyero peOvtas tapavy. Ta pos moot = the Sphinx 
and her riddle; tag@avy = the matter of Laius’s murder. — rpoohyero : 
‘attracted’ (note the mid.), not merely ‘led’ or ‘induced’ (poo7ye). 
Sophocles is fond of the middle. — Cf. Sen. Oed. 244-6 Cr. Curam 
perempti maior excussit timor. Oed. Pium prohibuit ullus officium 
metus? Cy. Sphinx et nefandi carminis tristes minae. 

132. The reference to the Sphinx puts Oedipus on his mettle. The 


_reference to the Sphinx here by Creon is the foil to the former reference 


by the Priest. —é trapyxfis: here merely idiomatic for radu. Cf. 
Aristoph. Plut. 221 e€ apyns madw. — adr’: i.e. aia = Tahavyn. — eyo: 
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confident and encouraging, not in vain conceit. The insistence on the 
subject in such expressions is natural in Greek anyway: cf. Eur. Med. 
535 os éyw dpdow. — pave: = pavepa. rojow. The Scholiast sees a 
double meaning here, ézet (as the audience know) To wav év aitr@ (i.e. 
Oedipus) davyoerat. The following verses justify the part that Oedi- 
pus now takes. He proceeds to carry out what he had promised in 
vv. 76-77. 

133. ématlws —dflws: simple repeats compound: cf. ri v. 72 and 
the note ad loc. —ématiws: the moral aspect is expressed, the logical 
implied (eikétws) ; ‘ worthily’ (and with good reason) as god of purity. 
agéiws ‘worthily’ (and with good reason) as the dead man’s wife’s 
brother. 

134. mpd: = irtp.—rhv8’ Berd’ émorpohtv: = 7. éroujoacbe éx. 
= 08 éreotpadnre. rtiOzcOou with the verbal substantive is the more 
poetical form for the circumlocution with zovetoOar. We naturally sup- 
ply in thought tov ovov. 

135. év8ikws: = eraciws, d€iws, or (more prosaically) dicacws or €ikd- 
Tws, ‘justly’ (and with good reason), the good reason being given in 
the yap sentence (137 sqq.).— kaye: as well as Phoebus and yourself. 

136. tipwpotvra: = Bonfodtyra from the speaker’s point of view, but 
the audience would think of the vengeance he takes on himself. 

137. Tav dratépw piov: = (in effect) ray PiAwv dzwtépw ovTov. 
But he is really to act in behalf of his nearest friend (@/Aou, like the 
colloquial Eng. ‘friends,’ may mean ‘relations ’) in acting unconsciously 
as his own father’s avenger — on_himself. 

138. avrés atrod: juxtaposed as commonly: cf. Aesch. Prom. 762 
Tpos avTos avTov Kevoppovov BovAcvpatwv. — drocKedS pioos: a meta- 
phor from the sun dispelling mists, cf. Aesch. Prom. 25 mayvnv 0 éwav 
nAtos oKEOR TAAL. 

139. ékelvov 6 ktavev: for the order cf. v. 106 sq. and more exactly 
vv. 269 and 819 sq. —Téx(a): = tows. 

140. Tovatity: i.e. hoviky.— Tipwpeiv: w. acc., as here, ‘take ven- 
geance on’ or ‘punish’ (commonly middle). But take vengeance on 
for what ? punish for what ? The word would only apply had Oedipus 
been an oppressive ruler, a tyrant in the popular sense of rvpavvos. 
The Scholiast is probably right when he says werAayiacra (‘has a 
double meaning’) dé wéAw (referring to the schol. on v. 132) 6 Ayos 
kal aivirtera. TO Gedérpw (‘hints to the audience’), dre aitds Spdcas 
tov povev 6 Oidimrovs Kal éxvTdv Tyuwpyoera. Sophocles thinks of 
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Oedipus’s further self-punishment and wants his audience to do’ so. 
He sacrifices too much to produce ‘tragic irony.’ Oedipus’s words 
here sound illogical and almost pusillanimous. The murder had been 
committed years before. He had done nothing to excite enmity. The 
plot must have been long hatching, and must be a regicide plot on 
general principles. Oedipus sacrifices verisimilitude — or rather his 
author does it for him in making him justify his interference in a way 
that shall suggest his real but unimagined relation to the case. 

141. mpocapkav: = BonOdv, as in v. 12 (and in the same position in 
the verse). 

142-145. Oedipus now turns to the suppliants (aides), who have 
been waiting attentively with the branches on the steps (142 sq.). 
His addressing them (somewhat impulsively) before summoning the 
assembly leads to an awkward arrangement of the wey — dé sentence, 
which naturally carries greater weight in the second member, and this 
throws @s — Spacovtos out of connection with tpets — kAdSous, to which 
and not to the ée clause it belongs. The logical arrangement would be 
as Taxwota adXAos pev Kadpuov rAadv 0d GOpolerw: tpets bé, aides, 


Se ee ee 


wd 9 a a tle 


AE 


roa 


bY as \ 


Babpwv toracbe Kré., Os TAY Euod SpacovTos. —as TaXLoTa refers, as 
its position shews, to both clauses. The summons is to be a speedy 
one, and place is to be promptly cleared for the assembly. The presents 
toracbe and aporférw describe the actions as proceeding simultane- 
ously. —txrfjpas: = ixtnpious, cf. on cwrype v. 81.—&dAdos: denoting 
an attendant, probably a herald, who at once goes out. — as — 8pdcovros : 
like and suggesting ws O€Aovros av xré. inv. 10 sq. The action has 
thus come full circle, and the suppliants have succeeded. Before it 
was mere willingness, now there is a definite deed in view. 
145 sq. evtuxeis havotpela: = havepds citvyncouev. The future 
has the ‘will’ force and indicates resolution. Cf. ZZ. 399 recov’, 
el KPH, TAaTpl TyYLWpovpevol. — adv TH Ve: sc. eipyoeras (cf. Eur. Med. 
625 aw Ged 8 ecipyoera) ; a mere pious formula; there is no necessary 
reference to Apollo. 1t@ Oeo is tO Kupiw Ged ‘the god in question’ — 
‘whoever he may be. — wewrwxéres: = dvervxeis, but more picturesque. 
* The plural refers to Oedipus. ‘For we will either triumph — please 
Heaven — or fall in the attempt’ reproduces freely the tone of the 
words. —— Oedipus retires—or starts to retire—at this point into the 
palace with Creon. The Priest and the Lads retire after the next 
speech. 
147-150. The Priest addresses the Suppliants, and they all file out to 
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the spectator’s right to make way for the Chorus, who presently enter 
from the same quarter. 

148. Kal: ‘also,’ connecting in thought dedp’ EBnuev with iordpeoOa. 
— dv: assimilated (from &) to its antecedent r@vd:. — eayyéArerau : 
= émayyéAXerae‘ promises’ (imuryvetrar). é€ seems to mean ‘fervently.’ 

149 sq. &pa re(0’)—xal: a combination of dua pwev—dya de and 
re—xal.—corhp and maverjpios instead of gwrnp and ravoTyp or 
gwTHplos and raveTHpios. TwTHp refers seemingly to preservation from 
defilement (uéacua).— For the form of this verse cf. Aesch. Suppl. 
523 weOw 8 Erorro Kal TUyN TpaxTypios (also Lum. 777, Ag. 512). 


II. IldpoSos (vv. 151-215) 


The wdpodos or ‘entrance’ is the first choral song (7 mpwrn Ackus 
oAov [perhaps Westphal’s 6X7 is right] xopod Aristotle). It is so called 
because sung by the Chorus at its entrance through the eicodos into the 
dpxnoTpa. 

The Chorus in the present case consists of fifteen aged men, who 
represent the King’s council —the Homeric BovAy (see vv. gII, IIII). 
But the attendant had been commissioned (v. 144) to * muster the people 
of Cadmus.’ We must, therefore, assume that the entrance of the 
chorus of aged counsellors represents the entrance not only of the 
BovdAy, which they represent, but also of the éxxAnoia, the assembly 
of the people, to whom Oedipus makes his proclamation (vv. 216-275), 
and who are addressed by the leader of the Chorus in the closing verses 
of the play. This assembly of the people is represented by the audi- 
ence itself, who are thus drawn by the Poet into the action of the play. 
This, the only natural explanation of the apparent difficulty of making 
fifteen men represent the assembly of the Thebans, should be borne in 
mind in reading the rest of the play. Of course, the Chorus (and 
Coryphaeus) speak for the whole people. 

The Chorus enter in suspense, anxious to learn what the oracle is 
that has just come from Delphi, yet in dread of it. They pray that 
Athena, Artemis and Apollo may appear for their aid; they describe 
the lamentable state of the plague-stricken city; and they beseech that 
the gods already named, and Zeus and Bacchus with them, may drive 
out the Plague-Ares that is wasting the host of the city. 

The great prominence given to the plague, the identification of the 
plague with Ares, and several other touches, seem clearly to indicate 
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that Sophocles’s Thebans are expressing the sentiments but lately felt 
by the Athenians. (See Introduction, p. 53.) 

151. ® Atos dSverés pare: the oracle is apostrophized by the Chorus, 
but not fully personified as yet. — Avés: though the oracle was delivered 
by Apollo, yet Apollo receives his prophetic power from Zeus: cf. v. 
497 Sq. —abverés: the Chorus do not know, what the nature of the 
oracle is, but use a propitiating epithet on general principles. — tls: 
personifying in tone, in effect = zofa.—modvxpioov: alluding to the 
treasures of the Delphic sanctuary. As parallels are cited Hom. I 
404 sq. ov8 daa Adwos ovdds adyropos evrds eépyet, | PocBov ’“AmodAAw- 
vos, UvOot éu mwetpnécon, Pind. Pyth. 6, 8 sq. év rodvypviow | “AmoA- 
Awvia vara. 

152. IIv@dvos: ablative gen. (= éx IIvOévos).— dyads: a mere 
ornamental epithet balancing the epithet just given to Pytho. 

153. OnBas: = cis O7nBas.— éxrétapar hoPepdv hpéva: = ext. POBw 
ppeva, ‘my midriff is tense with fear.’ poBepay is a proleptic epithet. 
peva is, of course, accus. of extent of application. —- Se(part médNov: 
sc. attyny (i.e. THY ppéva): cf. Aesch. Suppl. 566 sq. yAwpd Szipare 
Ovpov | wadAovt(ar).— With this very literal physical description of 
fear cf. Homer’s description of Agamemnon’s anger: péveos b€ péeya 
ppeves aut wzrawvae | rirAavT(o) (A 103 sq.). 

154.sq. The order of the thought is dui col, inue A. II., alouevos 
KTé.— tye: from the cry in with which Apollo was invoked. Cf. ewos 
of Bacchus. —TIIauv: Apollo as the healer. Cf. v. 5.— dpi col: 
indicating the person that causes the fear, for which a proleptic accus. 
would be natural. In O. C. 492 dapaivory’ dv apdt col = 6. av irép 
(or wepi) cov. — ri: the indirect question is used here after a verb 
expressing fear and implying doubt and uncertainty. Cf. v. 74.— 
véov: = viv, opposed to mwepiteAA. — rddw. The Schol. explains 
rightly: 7é pow ) viv 7 peta ypdvoy advices; Elsewhere veoy as 
adv. is = veworé ‘lately’ (not uncommon in Homer). 

156. mepireAAopévats wpats: temporal dat. with participle instead of 
" gen. absolute. The phrase is based on the Homeric zepureAAopevwv 
évavtov (B 551).— dd: ‘in the future,’ opposed to véov. Translate 
‘in the future course of the revolving seasons.’ Sophocles has sought 
and attained to novelty of expression. — éavioes: = mpd€es, roujoes. 
— xpéos: = ypyua, Tpayya. 

157. elmé pou: sc. ri por %) veov i rept. Wp. Tad eLavioer xpéos 6 
PoiBos.— xpveéas téxvov EAmiSos: a strange description of the oracle, 
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to say the least. As a clue the oracle is an apy éAmidos (v. 121) or 
(personified) a pjrnp "EAmidos rather than a réxvov "EAx Bos. It is as 
if we had in the famous text (//edr. 11, 1) "Eote 8€ Ta eAmComeva 
ristews bréoTacis. —xXpvoéas: as the oracle is to be cajoled (cf. adve- 
més above), we should expect ypvoeor: cf. ypvoea Ovyarep Avos, v. 187. 
The adjective is a mere ornamental epithet. — GpBpore Papa: the oracle 
is now fully personified. The oracle is auPporos as proceeding from 
one who is duBporos. 

159. KekAdpevos: = kadOv. —Otyarep Aids, GpBpor “ASdva: closely 
recalling in form the latter half of the last verse of the strophe. What 
has been termed ‘strophic rhyme,’ which consists in the recurrence of 
similar forms in the same place in strophe and antistrophe, is familiar. 
We seem to have here a bold isolated instance of what might be termed 
‘chiastic strophic rhyme.’ 

160. yatdoxov: ‘protecting the land.’ Schol. yaudoyov avri thy 
Todlodyov WaTE TV yHv avTL THS ToAEws Ei\Andev (sc. Sophocles). — 
adeAdedv: sc. cay (i.e. Athena’s). 

161. Kukddevt: dyopas Opdvov is practically a compound substantive 
(‘agora-throne’), hence the agreement of the adj. We could fairly 
paraphrase xvxAdecoav adyopav worep Opovoy bacoe. Gace here 
means ‘sits upon.’ The a@yopas Opdvos is, of course, the market-place 
itself, as the seat of the goddess (i.e. as the place where her statue was 
set up). For the agora described as a ring cf. Eur. Or. 919 dAvyaxis 
adoty Kayopas xpaivwy KvKAov. —Hixkrea: = EvxAeua. Schol. EvxAea 
"Apreuis ovtrw Tapa Bow rots tyadrar. According to Plut. Arist. 20 
Artemis was worshipped as EvxAea (‘giver of fair fame’), with statue 
and altar, rapa macav ayopay among the Locrians and the Boeotians, 
and brides and grooms sacrificed to her before marriage. The Theban 
shrine of "Apreuus EvxAea was not in-the a&yopa according to Pausanias 
(9, 17}; but Sophocles’s knowledge of Thebes was not over-exact. — 
It seems better to accept the feminine nom. Ev«Aea than the masc. 
accus. evxA€a (with Opdvor). 

163 Sq. ld tpriocol adeEipopor, tpopdyyré por: this form of expression 
leaves xexAopevos without construction. This is best explained by sup- 
posing that Sophocles had Avoooua, or the like, as introduction to the 
imperative, in mind when he began the sentence, but neglected to 
insert it. —@AeE(popot: treated as a substantive. 

165. Kal: correlative to kat before vdy (166). Cf. Sappho 1, 5 (karé 
pota) and 25 (kat viv).—+tqep: in the secondary sense of ‘to avert,’ 
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the construction of that which is defended being transferred to that 
which is warded off. The idiom is common. — épvupévas : = 67’ WpvuTo. 
The figure is that of a storm-cloud. —7éAe: dat. incommodi. 

166. qvicar: poet. for éroujoare. — pdASya whpatos: if Sophocles is 
keeping to the figure suggested in dpvvpévas, Asya would mean the 
flame of lightning. —@@ere kal viv: cf. Sappho 1, 25, a poem which 
Sophocles may well have been influenced by here. (In that poem I 
venture to think we should point v. 5 dAAa Tid €AG’> al roTa KaTépwra 
—as I have pointed heavily here after o.—,so as to make Katépwra 
correlative with kai viv in v.25. So read the poem gains greatly in 
clearness.) — kal viv: as though kal mpérepoy had gone before. The 
words et ore — kal vdv expand and reénforce rpodavyré pow. el more 
— mnpatos has not two apodoses (see above). 

167. ® wémo.: here apparently = @ @eo/ and to be taken closely with 
é\Oere Kai vv. It was a tradition of the schools in Plutarch’s time 
(Mor. 22 C-D) that zozo was dialectic for ‘gods’ (Apvomes € rémous 
Tovs daipovas (kaAovor)). Sophocles seems to have been taught 
Homer with the same gloss (on a 32?). Note the strophic rhymes in 
© wé7o, dvaprtOpa yap Pepw and dy wéAIs AvadpLO pos OAAVTUAL. 

168. mpémas: more expressive than dras or ovpas, denoting ‘from 
beginning to end’: cf. Hom. A 601 zpérav juap és néAvov KaTadvvTa. 

169. orédos: ‘host,’ meaning ‘people’ (Aads), like orparos (cf. 
Pind. Pyth. 2, 46; El. 749).— ppovtidos tyxos: a plague-smitten 
people alluded to by a term that has military associations prompts the 
Poet to speak of defence by means of a ‘thought-lance.’ He is the 
victim of his own metaphor. —@: = éoru (as in enor). 

171. édéerar: potential future. For the form see Veitch’s Greek 
Verbs s.v. aru. 

172. kAvtés: ornamental epithet like dyads (v. 152).—odre TéKor- 
ow: because the children are still-born, so that there are no real roxov. 

174. tnlwv: ie. in which they invoke Artemis with the cry in. — 
kapdtev: inuor Kdpator = wdtves (‘birth-pangs’). The gen. with avc 

‘xe as with trepexew. — avéxover: ‘hold the head above,’ ‘surmount.’ 
Cf. v. 23 sq., Herodot. 8, 8 (of Scyllias the diver) e€ "Aderéwy dvs és 
Thv Odrdaccav ov mporepov avecxe Tplv 7) amikeTo emi TO “Apteuiovor, 
Hom. € 320. Schol. 9 petadopa amd tav dvw vevovrwov poys ev TO 
vnxeo Gan. 

175. GAdov & GAAw mpds: SC. TOY ToALTOV.— oUTE Yap — yuvaikes 
refers to the blight (= vv. 25-27, Pivovca péev — yvvaikGv, minus the 
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reference to the cattle), d\Aov 8 — Geod refers to the plague (= vv. 27- 


30, ev & — rAourilerar).— drep: = wWorrep. —ebrtepov: picturesque ad- 
dition. — dpvw: sc. ious av. 
p 
is A . , 2 ’ 
176. kpetooov: = Oacoor, like cfevapwrepov v. 467. — dpatpaxérov : 


an old Epic epithet used twice of the Chimaera in Homer; of the 
fire that she breathed in Hesiod Theog. 319. If it was more than an 
ornamental epithet to Sophocles here, its juxtaposition with kpeéiocov 
suggests the meaning ‘invincible’ (duayetos). — mupds: seemingly 
referring to lightning here, as Mr. Blaydes suggests. — éppevov: aor. 
to indicate a motion too quick to be followed (‘you could see dart, 
not ‘darting’). 

177. &kTav mpes Eotrépov Oeod: the dying man speeds away — his soul 
flits away — like a darting bird, like a ship (for the figure shifts almost 
unconsciously) that sails away to a shore far in the west, in the region 
where the sun sets. There in the region of darkness and death reigns 
Hades, ‘the western god.’ In Od. 10, 508-12 and 11, 13 sqq. the 
entrance to the underworld lies beyond the stream of Oceanus, in the 
dark land of the Cimmerians. This would be a shore in the far west 
to Sophocles. For the habit of burying the dead with their feet 
toward the west cf. Plut. So/. 10, 3. 

179. av dvdpiOpos: = av avapiOuwv dAAvpEVV OF dv avapiOpos Oava- 
Tos. dvapiOuos appears to be predicative with 6AAvTw. dv depends 
upon dvdpiOuos after the analogy of the genitive with other adjectives 
compounded with a-priv. 

181. vndéa: passive, not active, as it regularly is. — The final vowel 
is short and the form is made from vnAeéa by dropping one «. — yévebAa 
mpos méSm: this collocation inevitably suggests yéveOAa wédov zpos 
mwédw. The Thebans were omaprot dvdpes, as the Athenians were 
abtoxOoves. Cf. Thuc. 2. 52, 2-3 (of the plague at Athens) olkidv yap 
ovx UrapxovTay, GAN’ év KadvBaus mvynpais wpa €rovs ditTwmevwv 6 
POdpos éyiyvero oddevi Kédopw, GAAG Kal veKpol éx’ GAAHAOS drobvy- 
oKovTes exewvTo Kal ev Tals dois exadwvSodvTO Kal TeEpl Tas KPHVAS &rdoas 
nuOvytes Tod vdsTos eriOvpia. — dvolkrws : redundant after vydéa, 
unless it be = dvev Opyvov as Professor Jebb thinks. —@avaradépa : 
= Oavatov épovta, because they spread contagion. Thucydides 
(2. 50, 1) says that carrion birds and beasts either did not touch the 
unburied corpses of those that died at Athens of the plague, or died if 
they did (4) ob mpooyer 7) yevodpeva diepOeipero). 

182. €v 8’: cf. v. 27, —ém: repeating &. 
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183. axtdv mapa Boprov: ‘by the altar’s strand,’ seeking refuge like 
storm-tossed sailors from the sea of troubles—the kax@v médayos 
(Aesch. Pers. 433). For the figurative use of ary cf. dxri xaparos 
Aesch. Cho. 722 sq. —‘the strand of the grave,’ which lies émt vavdpxw 
cwpatt. (See v. Wil.-Moellendorff’s excellent note on the Aeschylean 
passage.) — @Adobev GAAo: by a familiar Greek idiom for ‘different ones 
zm different quarters,’ “‘because the sounds are heard from various 
quarters’ (Jebb). 

185. Avypav mévov: ‘against grievous pains,’ objective gen. with 
ixThpes representing that of which the avertment is besought (cf. the 
gen. with trép).— The women do not mourn the dead; they are past 
that: they only pray for their own deliverance. —émorevdxovow: the 
preposition seems merely to repeat emu in the sense of ‘besides.’ Cf. 
Hom. T 301 émi d€ orevaxovto yuvaikes, of which this and the corre- 
sponding vs. of the strophe are reminiscent. 

186. moray —Spavdros: cf. v. 5.—Spavdos: = duod avdAodoa but to 
be understood as belonging to maudv and orovdecoa yhpus taken 
together. It is a more poetic duov. —Aédpret Spavdos: ‘blaze in har- 
mony,’ Adprev being used, like Aaprpds (clarus) of sound (ataOnous 
dvr’ aicOyoews). Cf. v. 473 and Hom. B 93 pera d¢ odicw docu 
dednev. Cf. also Eur. Phoen. 1377 sq. éret 8 abetOn mupods os TupTn- 
viKns | caAmvyyos nxn Onpwa powviov pans. 

187. av tmep: cf. v. 165 vep and note. —v is neuter and refers to 
the grievous matters described in vv..178-186.—6 xpvoéa— Atés: 
Athena, cf. v. 159. ‘ 

188. evama personifies “AAxdév and means not merely ‘fair-faced’ 
but ‘glad-faced,’ ‘comforting.’ —’Adkdv: = Bonfeuar. 

190. “Apea: obj. of radtoovtov Spans vorioar = madtoovtov Bpa- 
pypa voticacOa rovjoo..—viv: this applies to Athens, not Thebes. 
No previous literal war against Thebes is thought of by the Poet. For 
the bearing of this word on the date of the Oedipus Tyrannus see the 
Introduction, p. 53.— &xadkos domiSov: = avev yaAkov doridwv. The 
gen. is used with ayadxos as with other adjectives with a-priv. Cf. 
L1. 36 doxevov aoriduv. 

191. déyer: with reference to the fever of the disease: cf. the note 
on mrupdpos Vv. 27.— meptBdaros: as Ares in battle is surrounded by 
the cry (Bon) of warriors, so the Ares of the plague is surrounded by 
the cry of the sufferers (epi ov ékaoros Bod Schol.).—dvridto vorioar : 
bya slight natural anacoluthon, instead of vwrior parallel with Trepiov. 
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192. madloovrov Spdpnpa vorloar: dpaynua is acc. of inner object 
with vwrica. Schol. vorioo d€ dreAdoo ard petapopas TOV TA VOTa 
Sddvrwr (terga dantium) év tais pvyois. The verb is intrans. (‘turn 
the back’) Eur. Androm. 1141 mpos dvynv évwticay, but Euripides 
uses drovwrilew transitively Bacch. 763 sq. érpavparilov KameveriCov 
pvyn | yovoikes dvdpas. — The words radtcovrov — vwtica suggest to 
the Poet sailing (perhaps through the familiar éx’ etpéa vOra Gadacons), 
and the Plague-Ares becomes a Ship-Ares ; hence érovpov (193). The 
shift of metaphor reminds one of the splendid army-eagle of Ant. 110- 
126. — wdtpas: sc. THs HueTrepas. The gen. is ablatival. 

195. érovpov: ‘sped by a favouring breeze,’ cf. Trach. 815 sq. 
ovpos 6fbarpov eudv | aity your amwbev éprovon KaAds —also of a 
good riddance. The Chorus wish Ares borne to the ends of the earth. 
Inasmuch as he is figured as a ship running before a fair wind, they 
wish him to be carried to the farthest Western or farthest Eastern seas. 
—péyav OdrAapov “Apditpiras: the Atlantic is doubtless meant, as the 
opposite extreme to the Euxine. Eur. App. 3 sq. ooou te Idvrov 
teppovov T AtAavtiKOv (= tov “HpaxAclwv otnddv) | vatovew cow, 
describing the eastern and western limits of the world, makes this 
quite plain. — The mention of Amphitrite seems to be an Homeric 
reminiscence. 

196 sq. dmrdtevov Sppov: = afevov Kal dvoppov. The gen. stands with 
amo€evov as it would with d&evov. The Euxine is of course described 
here. —@pyxtov: perhaps with reference to the Thracian origin of 
Ares. Thrace is his abode in Homer (N 301). In Azz. 970 he is 
a neighbour (ayxirodus) to Salmydessus. — Opy— is one of the words 
that have always the Ionic form in the Attic drama. 

198. redciv: inf. of purpose (= reA@y fut. part.) with ea’ —épxerae 
( = érépxerat), ‘comes on to finish.’ —et &pq: archaic syntax for édy 
apy. See Goodwin M. T. 454, 1. dduévas is = ‘let go,’ ‘leave un- 
done.’ 

199. totr’ is the object of redely, and én’ belongs with épyerau. 
V. 198 sq. add a reason for the banishment of the Plague-Ares by 
describing his incessant devastation, night and day. 

200. tTév: = dv, i.e. Ares. —amvpddpev: from nom. rupddpos. 

201. kparyn vépov: = kparav. 

203. AvKev’ avag: Apollo. To Sophocles AvKevos applied to Apollo 
meant Avkoxrovos (Z/. 6 sq. Tov AvKoKTdévov Heod | dyopa AvxKetos). 
Avkyn ‘she-wolf’ and Avy ‘morning-twilight’ (Avkddws) seem to have 
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got confused. —For ’AmédXwv AvKewos as Apollo the defender cf. 
Aesch. Sept. 145 sq. kat ov, AvKer avak, A’KEvos yevod | oTpaTa daiw. 
—r74 te: te does double duty; it links the prayer to Apollo to what 
precedes and is also correlative to the re in tas Te tupdodpas. — xpvao- 
otpddev: the god of the silver bow (dpyvpdrofos) has a bowstring 
‘of twisted gold.’— dyxvday: lit. ‘loops,’ meaning the bowstring looped 
about the ends of the bow. 

205. aSdpar(a): from its position with évdareiaGar probably to be 
taken predicatively. —évdaretrOar: passive. It is middle (as regularly) 
Eur. H. F. 218 Adyous éveduoripas évdxtovpevos, where, however, the 
figure is the same (from shooting arrows). 

206 sq. d&pwya mpoorabévra: the shafts of Apollo are (by a shift of 
metaphor) conceived of as champions set before the people (zpourravar) 
to guard them. — tds te —aiyAas: as though Apollo controlled Arte- 
mis’s actions. The expression is extraordinarily concise for ”"Aprepé Te, 
Tas Gas TupPdpovs alyAas (AZAoww av dowyas tpoorabjvary. — giv als : 
= peta ov, as Exovoa, meaning doubtless that she holds one in each 
hand (cf. Aristoph. Raz. 1362 sqq. ot 0, & Ards, dumvpous avéxovea | 
Aapradas d€vtatas xepotv, and Trach. 213 quoted below). The two 
torches may represent the two horns of the crescent moon. — Avkv 
dpea Sidooe.: Lycia was one of Apollo’s haunts (he had an oracle at 
Patara), and (as Professor Jebb well interprets) “the Zyczan hills are 
named here in order to associate Artemis more closely with her brother 
under his like-sounding name of Avxeos.” Artemis darts over the 
mountains as huntress, even with a torch in either hand: cf. Zrach. 
212 sq. "Apremv, Optvyiav | Jeav, éhahaBoXov, aypirvpov. 

208. tov—ktkAqoKw: another variation in the form of invocation, 
like that in Aesch. Prom. 91 Kai Tov ravorrnv KvKAov yALov KAA. — 
Into the original scheme of a prayer to Athena, Artemis, and Apollo 
(vv. 159-162), prayers to Zeus (vv. 200-202) and Dionysus (vv. 208- 
215) are wrought. The prayer in Aristoph. Vd. 595-606 is to Apollo, 
Artemis, Athena, and Dionysus. —xpvoopirpav: the long hair of the 
‘ god is bound up with a band (pitpa) of gold. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 833 
and Mr. Sandys’s note ad loc. 

210. érdvupov: ‘who gives his name to,’ because Thebes was known 
as Bacchian (Baxxia @nBa Trach. 510 sq.). So the first archon at 
Athens (6 dpywy) was éravupos as giving his name to the year. One 
is tempted to take éravuypov as substantive (= érdvypoy Gedy) with 
Xpvoouitpay as adjective to it. This may be right. 
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211. olv@ma: ‘ruddy,’ implying that the god is flushed with his own 
wine. —ewtov: ‘saluted with the cry evot.’ Cf. inuos. 

212. éuécrodov: used as substantive. As povdatoAos Eur. Alc. 406 
is used dard peradopas Tav povwv aredXomevwv TrAOiwV, SO dudaTOAOS 
is used dad peraopas Tav éuod oreAAOpEvwov Troiwy. Trans. ‘con- 
voyed by Maenads.’ 

214. dyAaa@m: the torch is ‘bright’ (éyAay) and ‘smiling’ and 
‘gladdening.’ Some word (a second epithet of zevxa) has been lost. — 
Bacchus was thought to revel with torches over Mt. Parnassus accom- 
panied by Bacchantes: see Aristoph. Vwd. 603-6, Eur. fon. 716 sq., 
Bacch. 306-9 (where see Mr. Sandys’s notes). 

215. él: of hostile action as though weAac@jvar had been éAbeiv. — 
arétipov: = dtiov (cf. Hdt. 2, 167), as aadgevos is = ad€evos. Sopho- 
cles may well have had in mind Zeus’s expression of hatred towards 
Ares for his quarrelsomeness (in which he took after Hera) in Hom. 
E 890-3. 


III. "Enrevrd8tov mpdrov (vv. 216-462) 


The Aristotelian definition of an éevodduov (= érevoddiov puepos, the 
part of a drama in which there is a second entrance, or entrance of a 
new character — ézreioodos, see my notes on Eur. Alcestis, p. 94 sq.) is 
this: éwesrdduov dé wepos oAov (‘integral’) rpaywodias TO peraéd ddAwV 
xopikav perv. The érerddux were developed into the Roman actus 
and the modern ‘acts.’ —In this first érevodduov the real action of the 
Oedipus begins. Oedipus sets about finding the murderer of Laius, 
according to his promise, by making a proclamation to the people. 
The following scene with Tiresias, by arousing his suspicions of a revo- 
lutionary plot in which Creon and Tiresias are hand and glove, throws 
him still further off the scent. See Introduction, p. 12 sq.— The 
speech with which the éewdduov begins (vv. 216-275), called by 
German scholars the “ Konigsrede,” is, in modern criticism of Sopho- 
cles, almost as famous as Azz. 904 sqq., of which the authenticity has 
been called in question with a vigour and ingenuity worthy of a better 
cause. The speech is undoubtedly over-elaborated, and the text is 
hardly perfect in the traditional form. The main difficulty is got rid of 
by Ribbeck’s transposition of vv. 246-251 so as to stand between vv. 
272 and 273. ‘This transposition the present editor, after carefully 
examining the arguments on both sides, regards as abundantly justified 
and as restoring the verses to the order in which Sophocles wrote them. 
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The most important literature of the subject is to be found cited in 
Emil Miiller’s Bectrage zur Erklirung und Kritik des K onigs Odipus 
des Sophokles, [ und Lf, Leips. 1884. For an outline of the contents 
of this famous speech, see Introduction, p. 12. 

216. alrets: during the singing of the wapodos Oedipus has been 
consulting with Creon within the palace, and has, at the latter’s sugges- 
tion, sent two successive messengers to summon Tiresias before him. 
(This we learn from vv. 287-289. The time is here treated conven- 
tionally by the Poet.) Oedipus now comes out of the palace again and 
addresses first the leader of the Chorus (kopudatos), who henceforth 
assumes some of the attributes of a fourth actor. Oedipus’s opening 
words show that he has overheard the supplications of the Chorus as he 
came out (cf. Amz. 1183 sq.; so in Aesch. Prom. 128 the entering 
Chorus take up the last words of Prometheus [v. 127]).—airets -a 8 
aitets: cf. Oedipus’s words, v. 60, vooeire wavtes * kal vooovvtes. Did 
the Poet mean this manner of speaking to be characteristic of Oedipus? 

216-220. a 8 aireis — mpaxSévros: the interlocking of the clauses 
here, though artistic, is harsh, and makes rather a heavy demand upon 
both speaker (7.e. the actor) and hearers. In the position of ray’ — 
tanpeteiv we have hyperbaton of a clause (the logical position of the 
words is after kax@v).— ap’: Oedipus again asserts himself. — édv 
OAys Séxer00u: an analysis of ei 8/Ey, ‘if you well receive.’ — SéxeoOu : 
implies putting into effect (note the sense), and is defined by the infin. 
that is coupled with it.—dAKhv kdvakotdiry Kkakdv: a more precise 
substitute for the ratra that would naturally have resumed a. — adxnyv : 
= Bonbeav, dbérevav: cf. v. 189. dvaxovduow is literally ‘relief’ 
(relevatio). The gen. with it is ablatival. For the phrase cf. Eur. 
Androm. 28 adknyv tw’ ebpeiv Karikovpnow Kax@v, Which seems like an 
echo of this passage. —dy®: cf. 6. The @ refers, of course, to Tapa 
éxy. The éyw anticipates the characterization €évos pev Kré.— Eevos 
pev kté.: = E€vos dv Tod mpdypatos Tovde (2.2. the murder of Laius) 
Aoyw te Kal Epvyw. The gen. is ablatival (cf. alenuws a). Oecdipus is a 
‘stranger to the matter because he is, as he thinks, a stranger to the 
state —a €€vos in the sense of ‘foreigner.’ That the political sense is 
not absent from the thought appears from v. 222.—éfep@: fut. to 
eEayopevw. 

220-223. od yap dv— de: a rather obvious comment on €evos eLepa, 
but serving dramatically to bring out the awful ignorance of Oedipus. 
yap may perhaps be better rendered by ‘of course’ than ‘for.’ — paxpav 
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ixvevov: sc. dd0v, ‘be tracking it (aird = Td rpaxOev) by a roundabout 
way.’ After this we should expect something like ux €€vos wy, but the 
effect (odx éxwv Te ovpuPodorv) is put for the cause. Each neg. has its 
proper force here, and the clause is = ef py ovK efydv TL oVYpBoAov. So in 
O. C. 360 the words py ody! Seip’ enol Pepoved tu are an afterthought 
= ei py (‘unless’) ody! detw’ enol Pépes Te (= ovddev det’ Ewot pé€pers). 
—cbpBodrov is = rexuynpiov. Cf. Eur. Zon. 329 exw yap ovde, © yvivat, 
Tekunpov. — viv 8 opposes the real case to the imaginary and unreal, 
as often. If there is to be a clause making the meaning of the vov 
more unmistakable, we should expect ovk éywv Tu avuPodov or some- 
thing very like it. What we have is equivalent to €évos wv (in the 
political sense). The thought reverts to v. 219 sq. after the slight 
shift of point of view in v. 221.—%erepos: sc. Tod mpaxOévtos. The 
adj. with dards is tantamount to the adv. vorepoy with TeAG. — dords 
els dorovs TeAG: TeXely eis With an accus. representing a certain class is 
a technical term indicating one’s position in a state where there is a 
graduated scale of taxation on property. Hence metaphorically it 
denotes the class to which one belongs. dords yéyova or KabéotynKa 
would express the same thought in other words. The expression here 
adopted, with the repetition of dards, serves to emphasize the notion of 
community and has a certain amount of ‘tragic irony.’ For rede 
eis are quoted as parallels Hdt. 6, 108 eis Bowrots tedXéev and 
Eur. Bacch. 822 és yuvaixas e€ avdpos TeA@, ‘1 am classed among 
women instead of among men.’— eA: quasi-perfect. — bpiv, maior 
KaSpelots: Oedipus addresses not the ieader of the Chorus, nor, it 
should seem, merely the Chorus as a whole, representing as delegates 
the Theban people; the audience is tacitly drawn into the action of 
the play. — rpopava taSe resumes a éfep.— Inasmuch as the Chorus 
have expressed lively curiosity about the oracle, and represent, too, the 
people assembled to hear the news from Delphi, we might, on general 
principles, expect Oedipus formally to report the oracle at the begin- 
ning of his speech. He does no such thing. The oracle is woven 
into his proclamation (v. 241 sq.) in the briefest possible way. No 
better illustration of the difference between the dramatic and the epic 
manner could be found than this speech as compared with that of Aga- 
memnon B 56-75. 

224. Adiov tov AaBSdxov: proleptic accus. The dead king is 
spoken of with due respect, his father’s name added to his own: cf. 
for the Greek feeling about such use of names what Herodotus says 
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about the treatment at Samos of the captains that had been loyal at 
Lade (6. 14): kal ogi TO Kowov TOV Yapiwv ue dia ToiTO TO mpHYyya 
év oTnAn avaypadnvan tat poder ws avdpacr ayaboior yevopevo.ot. 
It may be said, too, that in the present passage the judicial nature of the 
proclamation leads naturally to a precise and formal mention of Laius. 

225. kdrovsev: strictly = ed ofdev, but here hardly more than a fuller 
form of oidev. — ék: = tro. 

226. onpalvey: = unviev. 

Vv. 227-232 take up KeAevw onpaivev éuwot in detail. V. 227 might, 
therefore, be introduced (barring metre) by ei pev odv as well as by 
kel prev. — OmefeXetv: ‘take out from under, take out of concealment,’ 
=onpnva, wnvioa, duoroynaa. Cf. Soph. fr. 690 ® yA@ooa avy7- 
gaca TOV ToAw xpovov, | THs Stra TAHTH Tpayy drekedely Tdde ; 
(where tzefeXciv seems to be a certain correction of taeéedOetv). 
—rovrikdnp (7d éxixkAnua) is thus rather ‘crime’ (= 76 émuxadov- 
pevov) than ‘charge.’ Between atrod and meloerar two half-verses 
appear to have been dropped out. (See Critical Notes.) To suppose 
the aposiopesis to be made eloquent by a reassuring gesture will hardly 
do. We may supply e.g. thus:“airds xa? attot (, rodtov torw vuv 
poBov | dAAws Sedoukws -) weioeTaL KTE. — doTepyes : = AXapt. — yfis 8 
— dears is much more expressive than the yns de dvyyv that should 
logically stand here, with zeicerau placed as it is in relation to the 
pev — de complex. — Oedipus makes rather a feeble attempt to place 
simple exile in an attractive light. Exile was scarcely better than 
death to the minds of most Greeks: cf. the conversation on exile 
between Jocasta and Polynices, Eur. Phoen. 387 sqq.—el 8 atd— 
airéxerpa: to be understood as = ei 8 at tis adXov olde Tov aiToxepa 
(évta), elt dotov ere evov. To an Athenian dAAos meant primarily 
‘another Athenian’; to a Theban adXos would have meant here ‘an- 
other Theban’— dAdAov twa Tdv aotdv. 7 e€ GAANs xOovos, in which 
the grim truth is unwittingly expressed, is a cautious afterthought on 
Oedipus’s part. —rév adréxeipa: sc. ov CyTodpev. adToxeyp = overs 
‘occurs also in prose: cf. Isocr. 4, 111 ér(uwv Tovs aiTdxeupas Kal poveas 
Tov TOAITOY. — 7d KépSos: i.e. TO KUpLov Képdos, TOV KUpLov pc Gor, ‘the 
fitting reward’ (= 76 pyvuTpov); as 7 xadpis is ‘the fitting gratitude.’ 
—ro yap stands at the end of the verse (231) as in Z7vach. 742.— 
mpookeloerar is used intensively. It means not merely ‘will be added,’ 
but also ‘will be laid up to his credit’: cf. Zrach. 191 wpds cov Tt 
Kepddvay Kal KT@pnv Xap, also Trach. 1252 sq. 
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233 sq. el ciwmfoecbe: the fut. is used with full force, ‘if ye will 
keep silent.’ (So dae.) From this transparent use in the second 
person in the protasis of a threat or admonition came the use of the 
future in all persons as typical of the minatory or monitory conditional. 
—didov: = ixtp pidov. The simple gen. as though defcas had been 
povtiaas. Tovros Téde means the command of vv. 224-226, as ex- 
plained and expanded in vv. 227-232. — The interlocked arrangement 
of words here for 7 /Aov defocus 7) yadTod arwce TOUTos THe is some- 
what noteworthy. 

235. ek Tav8e: = pera TatTa.—Spdcw: what follows (vv. 236-243) 
are merely Adyou, not épya; but Oedipus shows by his words in v. 244 sq. 
that he regards putting the murderer under the ban as tantamount to 
very efficient activity.—éyot: hardly specially emphatic. The forms 
éuov and éuoi seem often to be conventionally used at the end of the 
trimeter (rather than pov and pou), on account of their convenient 
quantity (UW _), without regard to emphasis. 

236. Tov av8pa rodrov: i.e. Tov adroyeipa. Cf. Az. 741 Tov avdp 
amnvoa Tedkpos xTé. — yfis: part. gen. with rua (238).— The position 
of yns binds vv. 236 and 237 very closely together. 

237- Kpdrn Te Kal Opdvous vépw: = KpaT@ Te Kal apy. 

239. pyde Odpacw: attached as afterthought to edxaiou. 

240. kowvov with éy and dat. is = kowwvov with gen. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 
1037 Kowwvov civar xepviBwv.— xépviBos véperv: = ev yepvBe Kowvov 
roveioGa1, hence the gen. part. Athenaeus thus defines yépvup (409 B): 
oti O& Vdwp eis 0 dréBamrov duddv (‘a brand’) é« rod Bopod AapBd- 
vovtes €b ov THY Ovoiay émeréhovy (‘were performing’), Kal rovrw 
mepippaivovres (‘sprinkling’) rots mapovtas jyvifov. — With vv. 238— 
240 cf. Eur. Hipp. 647 sq., Or. 47 sq., which passages Schroeder (De 
weratis apud Tragicos graecos, p. 105) would trace back to the present 
passage as their original. Cf. also Hdt. 3, 52 init. 

241 sq. @eiv: from v. 236 we understand aida (= Kedevw).— ar 
otkev: not allowing him to enter. — as — évros: giving the gist of the 
oracle. Cf. v. 97 sq-, 100 (Oedipus chooses the alternative of banish- 
ment, and does not mention the death penalty). 

242 Sq. Qc0d pavreiov: practically a compound substantive,hence the 
concord of Iv@ixoév. 

244. ovv: continuative merely, rather than inferential, here. 

V. 244 sq. sum up vv. 224-243 by referring to their beginning and 
end in chiastic order (r@ 8alpow referring to ro Iv6. Oeod pavreiov, 
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7 —Oavevr. to Aduov tov AaPddxov).—mérw: poet. for yiyvoma. 
roudade vp. TEAW = TOLddE TUMpPAXG. 

252. tatra wavr’: referring to vv. 224-243. —émoxfmre is a solemn 
word (‘charge’). It is used especially of the last instructions of the 
dying or of those about to go on a journey. 

253. Cf. Eur. Jom 1283 trép 1 euavris Ttod_Oeod 6 iv’ éoraper. 

254. Kadéws: Kai dOcws. aOews is ‘ godforsakenly.’— axdpras Kabéws : 
=dvev Kapro@v Kai avev Oe@y. Cf. Zl. 1181, where Orestes says to 
Electra in pity © cOp dripws Kabéws epOappevor. 

Vv. 255-268 form what is practically a digression, and could be left 
out without injuring the structure of the speech. They reénforce in 
reverse (chiastic) order vv. 244-254, dwelling (a) on the duty of the 
Thebans (vv. 255-258) and (4) on that of Oedipus (vv. 258-268) to 
avenge the murder of Laius. «ai ratra in v. 269 resumes the radra 
mavra of v. 252. 

255 sq. ov8’ el wré.: = kai (‘even’) yap «i TO Tpaypa py OendAaTov 
NV, OvK €ikos Tv KTEé. —TO mpGypa: the murder of Laius, cf. tod pay- 
Ovros v. 220.—OehAarov: sc. eis Kafapow, eis epevvav. We may 
paraphrase «i pay Geds tpas yAavvey cis Kabapow (eis epevvav) Tod 
TPAY|LATOS. The literal sense seems to be insisted on. For the general 
sense (= Oetos) cf. Eur. Zon 1392 ws ov yeynpak &k Twos Genddrov. 
Hdt. 7, 18 uses @enAatos to mean ‘god-sent’ (Oop? Gendaros). — 
tds: emphatic and contrasted with éyw below. —elxés qv: nearly 
=xpyv and omitting ay like it. This is an unreal present case. — 
ottws: with axalaprov. 

257. Giving the reason why the people should not be slack.—y: 
suggesting an ef ye or éet ye instead of the participial construction. 
The ye belongs to the whole clause, not to dvds. —dv8pds Bactdéas : 
like €yOpos dvyp, pidros avyp, avdpes Sixacral, dvdpes oTparira, and 
the like. 

258. éfepevvav: = cis TéAos epevvav. — viv 8: these words have not 
here their ordinary idiomatic meaning (cf. v. 222) after an unreal case. 
Were it so, iuas (256) would be unemphatic (and jas would stand 
more naturally), and éwet here would be followed by something like ro 
mpaypa OenAarov éott. Sophocles has not written for the eye primarily 
here. Harsh as it seems, we must, I think, understand ézel 8€ xupd 
t éyw vov, with vdv contrasted with rpiv (which is otiose else): ‘but 
since, as luck would have it, it is I that now,’ etc.,—unless, indeed, 
Sophocles wrote és d¢ viv.—7 is balanced with «at in v. 261. 
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259. éketvos: contrasted with éyw (258). 

260. dpdemopov : passive = 6100 oerpomevnv OF HV VOV MeV eyw OTELpY, 
éxeivos 8& rpiv. The force of the adj. extends back to X€xrpa. Cf. the 
retroactive force of dyovots Vv. 27. 

261 sq. vow: i.e. euol Te Kake(yw. — 74 walSov: common periphrase. 
— yévos: ‘offspring,’ ‘progeny,’ ‘issue.’ The clause is = «i py Keivos 
dats amavey (as Oedipus, until enlightened by Jocasta, supposed 
he had, though, of course, the words might be used of a man whose 
children had died before him). 

262. dv is repeated, as often. 

263. A parenthetical sentence. — viv 8’: in its idiomatic sense (= os 
& exer Ta Tpaypara).—h roxy: i.e. Odvatos. arébave mpiv aida ot 
yeveoOar. Of course, to the enlightened spectator the words bear the 
awful sense that he met his doom, viz. to be killed by his son. — évq- 
dad’: cf. v. 1300. 

264. av@’ dv: the protasis has run to such length that it is thought 
of as an apodosis: ézel is forgotten. Hence dav@’ ov for avti rovTwy or 
the like. — éy@ resumes éyw in v. 258. — domep el: sc. trepeuayouny, 
as we gather from the next verse. 

265. treppaxotpar: we should expect this to be followed by its 
proper case (e.g. Aatov), especially as that case has appeared already 
in the comparative clause. But the construction is completed not with 
breppaxodpwot, but with its verbal mate dpiouar (or perhaps better, 
with both verbs together) in vv. 266-268 (ynr@v —’Aynvopos. 

266. tov— dvov: = rov dovea, cf. v. 231. 

267 sq. AaPSaxelw: for AaBddaxov, metr? gratia. The ancestors of 
Laius are named in pairs. Note the careful balance even in the epi- 
thets of the second pair.— Sophocles may have thought here of the 
genealogy given by Herodotus (5, 59), cata Adiov rov AaBdaKov tod 
TloAvdapov Tod Kadpov. 

269. tatta—S8paow: for the order cf. v. 106 sq.—ph is generic 
(otrwes av pH Sp@ow). The dative goes with ebxouar. —Oeods: subj. 
of avievar (avin). 

270 sq. ph tT —ph Tt’ otv: cf. v. 89 sq.— Gporov: ‘tilth.’ — yuvarkav 
maisas: we cannot strictly supply avévar, but must use an equivalent 
metaphor, BAaoravev éav or the like. After dAAG we should expect 
Geods still to be subject; but passive is substituted for active, and 
avrois gives the subject to the new clause. 

271 sq. T@ wétTHw TO viv: this has, of course, just been described. 
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246 sq. katedxouar: repeating evyouor in a strengthened form. 
Vv. 246-251 come in as an afterthought. — ts els: = eis tus ‘a single 
person.’ — av AéAnBev: a picturesque substitute for éor. and admitting 
also of the ready addition of the second member eire— pera. (Of 
course @y has no idiomatic connection with A€AnBev.) With wredvev 
péra we should understand ov. 

248. kakév kak@s: such collocations are extremely common, cf. (for 
example) v. 479. — Gpopov: practically a shortened aoupov. 

249. émevxopat: ‘pray further’ (émt tovrous).— Evvéorios: ‘inmate,’ 
cf. Eur. Alc. 1151 petvoy map’ Hpty kat Evvéotios yevod. It is noted by 
Th. Kock (Zusammenhingender Commentar zum K. Oed. Il, p. 20, 
n. 57) that v. 249 sq. shew clearly that Oedipus has as yet no suspicion 
of Creon, ‘else he would be knowingly cursing himself.’ 

251. toto’: referring to the disobedient (vv. 269-272), as shewn 
by the contrast in v. 273. —npacdpyv: = ernpacdpnv. 

273 Sq. tptv—dpécxové’: contrasted with rots pi dpaow (269). — 
ois GAAoot KaSpetors is not the antecedent of dos. daous — apeoxovl? 
is a substantive clause in apposition with tutv—Kadmelous and = 
(raow) doos kTé. The.clause is put in to make the meaning of tuiy— 
Kadpevous unmistakable. ‘You other Cadmeans, i.e. all of you that are 
satisfied with what I have said (rad’)’ (and that mean to obey). — 
H cbppaxos Alky: odd, but probably what Sophocles wrote, meaning 
‘that Justice which fights on the side of the righteous.’ 

275. e€¥: i.e. So as to ensure your success and prosperity. 

276.  dpaiov AaPes: = uw dpaiov (‘under curse’) éroujow, poe 
npaow, with reference to verses 263-266. — #8’: seemingly with double 
force. In its position it is correlative to wowep and = ovrws: in its 
form it anticipates the following yap sentence. 

277. yap: explicative, ‘namely.’— xo: sc. dvvapuy. 

278. 8: in atone of protest. The Chorus object to doing Phoebus’s 
business. —{ATypa: obj. of mempavros. For the order of words 70 €. 
Tov mepipavtos cf. vv. 139, 269. Cyrnua is = fyrnos here as in Eur. 
Bacch. 1218. For the peculiar force of wépavros here ( = émitagayros 
bv ayyéAov) cf. v. 306. 

279. 1768’: probably agreeing with f7rnua. The whole sentence 
= hv S€ Tod réuWavtos TO Lytypa 70d cizeiv doTIs ToT EipyacTaL. 
The appositive ®o/Bov comes in somewhat awkwardly as really a 
redundant afterthought. — elpyaorat: ro épyov is readily supplied in 
thought as object. 
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280 sq. Sika &etas: with reference to 7d 6¢ — wore. — av ph Pédoory : 
this whole clause stands in the relation of an acc. of the inner object 
to dvaykdout. With OéAwow we understand zroujoa.— ob8 av ds: 
= oidels av but more emphatic. — Schneidewin cleverly, but perhaps 
over subtly, describes this remark as ‘a painful reminiscence of Oedi- 
pus’s own experience’ (cf. v. 788 sqq.). — The futility of endeavouring 
to constrain gods against their will is strikingly expressed in Eur. fox 


374 sqq. eis yap Tocodrov dpmabias eMOousey av, | ei Tos Peods dkovTas 
exrovnoouev | ppdtew & py Oédovoew 1) TpOBwmtors | opayator unAwV 
} 88 oiwvSv wrepots. — avhp: contrasted with Oeods. The contrast 
Oeds )( avjp is a common one. 

282. Understand & pou doxet ra Sevrep’ ex Tvd_e (= pera Tade ‘the 
next best thing’) <efvat, tatra) dv A€yow. Notwithstanding the 
article ra devtepa is predicate. dy r€youwe is deferential in tone: cf. 
Vv. 95. 

283. el kal tpit éori: sc. a cou doxel. tpira = ‘third best.’ kal is 
= ‘even’ (in full od podvov devtepa GAXAG Kal Tpira) and goes with rpir’. 
— 7d pH od dpdcat: after the positive rapes we should have ui) dpacar 
(or 76 wy Ppdoa). The infin. is felt as = an accus. of the inner object 
(as in waptevae wapecwy), a relation which is made plainer by the article. 
As accus. of the inner object. the infin. must have the same amount of 
negation as the verb on which it depends; hence pa zapys TO pay ov 
ppaca. — py od is slurred into one syllable (synizesis). 

284 sq. The words are very artfully arranged, the name in which 
the interest centres (Teipertav) being kept to the end, where also it 
is most clearly resumed by the relative. —G@vaxr Gyaxrt and Polo 
Teipertav correspond in inverse order (chiasmus). Strictly speaking 
avaxtu is appositive to Bo/Bw, but the construction of the dative (socia- 
tive with rat@’ —‘the same things with’) is indicated with the apposi- 
tive owing to the latter’s position. Logically it is ®o/Bw (not avaxre) 
that goes with rat’. avaxt avaxte emphasises the dignity of Tiresias 
as almost Apollo’s peer as seer. — ra¥®" dpav7’: = tHv abrhy ow exovta. 
The reference is to the vision of the seer, and rai@ is accus. of the 
inner object. —pédtora: ‘more than any other man,’ modifying tat& 
opGvta. — Tetperiav has the last two syllables slurred into*one. The 
t becomes consonantal («). Milton imitated this pronunciation (Par. 
Lost 3, 36): And Tirestas and Phineuws Prophets old. 

285 sq. map ov and 748’ belong only to éxudBo. rTdde means, of 
course, the facts about the murder. gadéorata is adverb. oxordv is 
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= oxewa, and cxordv expdbou = exrvoiro. The pres. part. denotes 
here, as often, the action that culminates in or is arrested by the 
following aorist. 

287. ev dpyois érpatdunv: = dpyov elaca. If the text be sound (and 
none of the changes proposed is satisfying), émpadapnv must be said to 
be used for éwounoapny, partly because something like éAX’ odd€ TOOT 
ovx émpaga was before the Poet’s mind. There seems to be no other 
case of mparrecOu = roveicGa. For the thought cf. Pheloctet. 556 
GXN épya Spdpev’, ovkér’ eLapyovpeva. — dpyots: = dapaxrois, dzoun- 
rows, ‘undone.’ — od8 totr’: neg. of Kal Todto. 

288 sq. Kp€ovros eladévtos: ‘on Creon’s motion,’ suggesting the 
language of the Athenian assembly. — wopmots: ‘escorts,’ ‘men to 
bring him hither,’ dyyéAovs ot réuWovow aitov. The prosaic phrase 
would be dls petereppapnv aitov. — Simos: = d¥0.— ph wapav: the 
form of the negative seems to be due to a feeling that the participle is 
taking the place of an infin. (76 py) mapetvar adtév) — personal con- 
struction for impersonal. (R. Whitelaw in Zrans. Cambridge Philo- 
logical Soc. \11, Pt. I [1886], p. 46.) —wédAar Oavpadterar: sc. ia euod. 

With the general expression of vv. 287-289 cf. vv. 68-74. The 
Scholiast’s note here is good: kavradOa (cf. the Schol. on v. 1) r6 
Knoepovixov (‘solicitude for others’) tod nOovs duernpyoev (sc. 6 Oidi- 
mous)* TO pev ovv Simrods Topmods THs GrovdNns eat. TEKUNpLOV TO OE 
Kpéovros elrévtos mifavov eis ta €&ns (‘plausible for the sequel’), tva 
q vrovoi. (= vropia) abrod rictw exo, TO (‘namely that’) rereopévov 
tro Tod Kpéovros tov Teperiav pavreverOar Kata tod Oidirodos Ta 
wevdn. 

290. Understand kal pny ta y GAAa ern Koda kal radoua (eoTwW). 
— kal pv: concessive rather than adversative. The Coryphaeus speaks 
like one that thinks aloud. — adda: ‘other,’ that is, than the words that 
Tiresias is to speak. The whole expression of the Coryphaeus sounds 
naive, but is rather an artful way of putting a matter deferentially and 
acceptably before the king. — Koda kal madoua: seemingly merely a 
popular way of saying ‘old and decrepit.’ Though words (én) are 
here personified, we. need not take xwa in the sense of ‘ mute.’ 

291. Ta mota Tatra: i.e. Ta oi Kupa Kal mado ern. Cf. vv. 120 
and 935 (also Bruhn’s Anhang, p. 48). 

292 sq. édéx@n: unless Sophocles has been guilty of a grave over- 
sight, this cannot refer to vv. 114 sq., 122 sq. (for the Chorus was not 
then present), but must be = #yyéAGy, referring to the time of Laius’s 
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murder. Kova will then mean ‘I have heard.’ But perhaps donus 
dormitat Sophocles after all. — 68ovmopv, ‘while on a journey,’ seems 
clearly to make better sense and to be more likely what Sophocles 
wrote than édourdpev ‘ wayfarers,’ ‘ travellers.’ Laius had indeed been 
killed by an 6dourdpos, but this was not known. — rév $pavr': the present 
is practically timeless in this phrase, which is thus equivalent to a noun 
of agency: cf. Ant. 319. — tov— 6p4 = 6 8 epydrys apavys tis éorw 
(Che772252):. 

294. pev 8h: yey thus used without corresponding 8¢ and reénforced 
ty 6n is = pnv.—Selparos: = déovs (as in Herodotus and the other 
Tragedians). 

295. od pevet: ‘will not wait,’ sc. @AAG deiEer Eavrov evOus or the like. 

296. The antithesis in this verse is faulty; for the deed belongs to 
one man, the word to another. This is due to that fondness of the 
Greeks, so marked in Thucydides, for contrasting épyov and Adyos or 
their equivalents. ov dxovwy pofetra would be more logical. — The 
pH is due to the generic nature of the relative clause. The use of ore 
or of av with subj. would make this still plainer. 

297 sq. yap refers to something implied, viz. kal wapeorw. This 
is easily read between the lines. There is no good reason to suppose 
we have not what Sophocles wrote here. — oi8e is said with a gesture 
toward two servants (the duAo? zopzroi of v. 288 sq.), who are escorting 
in Tiresias from the right. The seer appears in the guise of a vener- 
able old man with long white beard, whose eyes (as indicated by the 
mask) are sightless. He doubtless leans heavily upon a staff, and is 
led by the hand by a boy, his assistant in his rites (v. 444, Ant. g88- 
990, 1012-14). — 68’ as in v. 7, and in the same position in the verse. — 
# at the end of the verse knits this and the following verse closely 
together. The relative is so placed also O. C. 14, E/. 873, Trach. 819. 

209. éprébukev: as though truth were a plant. In Tiresias’s own 
words in v. 356 the figure in tpédw is different. —réAnbes: = 7 aANOeta, 
a familiar use of the neuter of the adj. with the article to express an 
abstract quality. This is very common in Thucydides among classic 
prose writers. — The loyalty of the Chorus to Oedipus makes them rate 
Tiresias’s skill differently later (vv. 483-512). 

300 sq. ®—Tepeo(a: the vocative is interwoven with its attribute 
as in v. 14. — vopav: ‘handling,’ ‘dealing with.’ In Aesch. Sefft. 25 sq. 
the seer is described as év dot vopay Kai ppeoiv Tupds (paovs Ritschl.) 
dixa, | xenoTnpiovs dpviOas aevdet Téxvn. — Si8axrd — xbovoorBA: the 
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arrangement of the adjectives in two antithetic pairs is noteworthy. 
For similar arrangement cf. v. 261 sq. — 8i8axTa te Gppyra + is a more 
elegant pyta Te Kal appyta. — otpdvid te Kal xPovorrBA is more than 
ovpavid Te Kal ériyea. The second element of yfovoor,B7 shews that 
the reference is to ‘creeping beasts and flying fowls’ (cf. Aesch. Sup. 
1000 kal kvwdada mrTepodvTa Kal medooTLBH),.With reference to the 
several forms of divination practised by Tiresias (cf. Azz. 998 sqq.). 

302. méAw pév: contrasted with ov 0’ v. 310. — el kal: ‘although.’ — 
8 Snws: as though Bré€res pev ov had gone before. — olga —ctvertw: 
indirect exclamation. The language figures the végos as a corrupting 
companion. — 7s: sc. rdAews.— mpooratyv: ‘champion’ gives the 
tone. 

304. vat: cf. v. 284. Oedipus shews marked (and sincere) defer- 
ence to Tiresias throughout this speech. —potvov: this Ionic form 
(instead of povos) seems to be used by Sophocles alone of the Trage- 
dians, though Aeschylus has povvama otparov Prom. 804, and perhaps 
we should read povvws in Eur. Alc. 122. — éevplokopev: = €0 oKorodv- 
tes evpioxopev: cf. v. 68. 

305. el ph kal xré: understand (aozep viv mpwrov euod KAvets), €t 
py Kal TOV ayyéAwv KAvELS. 

306. avrémepev implies a command: Oedipus and Apollo exchanged 
fntnpara. For the special force of wéuzew here cf. v. 278. 

307. dv édOeiv: = av €Oo in oratio recta. — ThvS_ must be read for 
the traditional rovée, which would demand an unmetrical podvoy at the 
head of the verse. 

308 sq. tots kravévras Adwov: this arrangement here for the first 
time in the play: cf. v. 278.— Tots kravévtas ad krelvarpev: cf. v. 
100 sq. ovw Povov madw Avovtas. The rest of v. 309 represents 
avdpnArarotvras V. 100. —krelvatpev rather than xravouper is used in order, 
it would seem, to accord better in sound with éxreuwaipeba (cf. above 
xtavovtas like pabovres).— exrreppatpeba: so as to rid ourselves of 
them; hence the middle.— At this second reporting of the oracle 
Oedipus is more explicit (cf. vv. 241-3). 

310sq. ov 8 ovv: the dé looks back to pey in v. 302; the ovv (‘there- 
fore’) resumes the yap sentence (305-309). 6 ovy has thus not its 
ordinary idiomatic sense of sed certe. 

From the position of @@ovqwas before the pyre — pyre correlation we 
should expect pati to be in the genitive depending upon it. Instead 
of that, darw is proleptically assimilated to the construction of éddv. 
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—mn’ olwvav is treated as an adjective with darw.—phte— par: the 
form of the negative is due to the imperative notion. — et tw’ is practi- 
cally equal (by a common usage) to nvTw’. 

312. pdoa. 8: as though there had been a pey after the first pdoa. 
The contrast without a pév to anticipate the ¢ has the effect of an after- 
thought here, and so the scholiast seems practically to have understood 
(dpa 76 Tod Kndenovos [‘the man that takes thought of others,’ cf. the 
schol. on v. 287, quoted above] dru reAevtaiov éavtov éragev, dus ape 
Aoto 76 HoptiKov THs e€ovoias [Sodium of his authority ’]). 

313. This verse is a bold bit of expression. We may either regard 
the sense of the object as strained (for ma@v dcov pepiavtar vd TOU 
teOvnkoros) or regard ptoo as used again for the sake of the climax 
instead of an exacter word (e.g. kAvoo ‘purge’). I am inclined to 
think the former explanation right. Another effective boldness of 
phrase occurs in v. 371. 

314 sq. év ool: év here = emi (penes). — 4v8pa: for reasons best 
known to himself Sophocles has preferred to make subject of apPeActv 
what might equally well have been connected (in the form avdpi) with 
KaAALoTOs rovwv.— ab ov — Stivatro: the relative clause with involved 
antecedent is genitive of a—dvvairo. The & would be accus. of inner 
obj: with dvvairo, of outer obj. with éyo. This use of the optative, in- 
stead of the subjunctive (regularly with av), in generic relative clauses 
when the apodosis has the present (éorvy is, of course, understood here 
with xaAAtotos zovwy), is an archaism not uncommon in the Attic 
drama in sentential remarks. Oedipus winds up his speech by pointing 
the moral in true Greek fashion: cf. v.56 sq. Cf. also Scolion 15 Bgk. 
€x yns xp Katiely mAdov, | el tus dvvarto Kal mwardpnv you. — The 
rhyme of 4d’ ov and mévwv may be intentional. — The placing of the 
relative (#v) at the end of v. 314 knits that verse very closely with the 
following one: cf. v. 298. 

316 sq. as: exclamatory. —rédn Avy: a commercial phrase (cf. ofe- 
rae pretium esse), commonly abbreviated into Ave (our ‘it pays’). 
From it we have the prosaic AvowreAns, AvowTeAv, AvotTEAELA. — AQ 
(if it be the right reading rather than Aver) is another bit of poetic archa- 
ism (occurring often elsewhere, cf. vv. 198, 874, Amt. 1025), consist- 
ing in the use of the subjunctive without dy in an iterative subordinate 
clause. — ppovotvri is a sort of cross between 7@ dpovodvre and dpo- 
velv. — Taira (i.e. TO ppoveiv davov civar &vOa pH AVN Ppovodvtt) is 
object at once of eidws and of duwAeoa. [Perh. better rodro w. Weck- 
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lein.] — yap introduces the reason for the exclamation. — kadds €l8as 
Bidder’: the participle is adversative (Kad@s pev On, dusAeca 8é). 
dwAeoa ‘let slip through (dia) my fingers,’ ‘lost,’ is a vigorous way 
of saying ‘I forgot’ (€reAaGounv), like Mod. Gk. éyaca, éyaoa dx rd 
vod ov. — od yap av: sc. ei pu) TadTa duwAEoa. 

Tiresias’s explanation of his coming, notwithstanding his knowledge 
and reluctance (durAovs topos 288 sq.), is very flimsy. Sophocles 
has sacrificed verisimilitude to the dramatic effect to be produced by 
the following scene between the King and the Seer. Seneca avoided 
the violation of verisimilitude here by making Tiresias ignorant when 
he is summoned before Oedipus, but subsequently enlightened by the 
shade of Laius, which he calls up. It has been suggested, but without 
adequate reason, that Seneca may have followed Aeschylus in this. 
(See Introduction, p. 39.) 

319. Best read as question followed by exclamation. — tt 8 érrw: 
= ‘what’s the matter?’ —eloeAqdvOas: strictly speaking, this word is 
inappropriate. It applies to the stage Tiresias’s ‘entrance’ (eloodos) 
into the theatre, not to the imagined Tiresias’s appearance before the 
palace at Thebes. 

320 sq. olkovs: mere poetic plural.—r7d odv te od Kayo Todpev: a 
pretty chiasmus. — Siolow: suggesting a burden carried to its goal. — 
fv epol wig: sc. dote p adeivar és oixovs. iv—7iOy to be taken 
closely with paora. 

322 sq. évvop’: an exaggerated expression, unless the yéuos which 
Tiresias is said to violate is the unwritten law of duty, of loyalty to the 
state, as is perhaps implied in what follows. —o’ pee: ‘You owe the 
state Operrypwa,’ is Oedipus’s implication. — rv’ a&aroorepdy (sc. airy, 
i.e. THv TOA) Hatw: = Wde od hacKwy Epety. 

324. Understand (ryv8 aroatep® pati): dp@ yap KTé. — ot8& col: 
= kal col ow and correlative with pnd eyo below. — 76 cdv hdynp’: un- 
usual emphasis; 76 dwvyny’ would be enough after coi. 

325. mpds kaipdv: = Kalpiws. — pnd’ éyd: = kayo py. For a similar 
instance of od and py correlated cf. Ant. 686, ovr’ dy duvatuny pyr’ 
érustaipnv eye. —Tavrov: i.e. TO €uov Povyya pay Tpds Katpov i€va. 
— ds py 740w: Tiresias is about to say ame or the like, but Oedipus 
interrupts him. 

326. mpds Ocdv: sc. aird, ixerevw.— hpovav y: =e ye pores 
(= oto0a).—émwel: at the end of the trimeter as in wv. 370, 376, 433, 
613, 705, 985, 1417. 
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327. oi8': with a gesture towards the Chorus. 

328. Understand (rdvres mpookuvelré pe) mayres yap KTE. — od 
hpovetr’: seemingly = adpovetre. Tiresias plays on the word ¢poveiv. 
—éyo 8: as though tets pev had gone before. — od ph: pa expyvw 
could mean ‘there is danger (or ‘likelihood’) of my revealing’; od mn 
expyvw means ‘there is no danger,’ etc. The future indic. came to be 
used after od uy when the combination was felt merely as an emphatic 
negative. See Goodwin M. T. p. 393. 

329. os dv dlrw ph Ta od: = Ws Ay py elw TA Od (hyperbaton). Of 
course, we understand from rap’ the apodosis, A€yw Taya. — What 
Tiresias has to reveal can be called ‘his evils’ only through his pity of 
the king. —The a of o& is slurred here —or, perhaps better, suffers 
a sort of crasis with the following e—, even though the word is 
emphatic. 

330. fvveSas: hardly to be taken as implying that Oedipus already 
suspects Tiresias of complicity in a plot. —@pdoes: with full ‘will’ 
force. This is paraphrased in the following évvoe?ts mpododvat kat 
katapOetpat, which would be more simply expressed zpodwces Kat 
katapbepeis. 

331. Note the chiastic arrangement: both qpads and wéAw are em- 
Ddhatic. — rpodSotvar: here (as often) ‘abandon,’ ‘ leave in the lurch.’ 

332. éy® ovr’: slurred into two syllables (synizesis).—oé: cf. o& 
v. 329. Perhaps onAyvv@ here and ojkdyvw above would fairly well 
represent the actual pronunciation. —tatr’: accus. of inner obj. For 
the elision at the end of the verse, closely knitting this verse with that 
which follows, cf. v. 29 and the note thereon. 

333- GAdws: = parny (as often). —ydp: referring to d\Xas. 

334. sq. Kal: ‘even,’ with wérpov.— yap: to explain the use of the 
term kax@v kdxiote. Oedipus half apologizes for his violent language 
to the seer. — érpov dbcw: somewhat more than zérpov (= AiGov) ; 
‘the inherent hardness of a stone’ indicates the force of the phrase. — 
opyaveras: perhaps used for dpyiceas (which we should expect) under 
the influence of A@ov, which might suggest dpydceus (‘soften’). 
Instead of. dpyava from pres. épyaivw we should expect, by analogy, 
wpynva; but that does not justify us in writing dpynveias here as was 
proposed by Elmsley (and carried out by Bruhn).—qore: belonging 
to ov« and gaining emphasis by the separation, as often. 

3360. GreyKtos KaTedebryTOS (i.e. Kal dreAevTNTOS) seems to contain a 
metaphor from some handicraft (perhaps pottery?) suggested by the 
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previous reference to the hardness of stone. — avq: hardly more than 
yevnon, cf. v. 1437. 

337: Opyyv: ‘temper’ (in a neutral sense).— épépipo: by implica- 
tion. — thy chv dpod valovrav: we naturally at first supply dpyyv 
‘temper’; but to say (in effect) ‘You blame my obstinacy but do not 
see that you are as obstinate as I’ is not a very brilliant remark here. 
Eustathius was probably right in seeing in Tiresias’s words a covert 
allusion to Jocasta (‘but yours, though she lives with you, you have 
not discerned’ gives the sense then, roughly). Eustathius’s words are 
(on I 342): 7d 8€ THY atTod Pir€er dcdwxe TH Yohoxrc? p€Oodov 
eirety ev Oidirods TH Tupdvvw éoxnpaticpevws TO THY O& OHV Spmod 
vatovoay ov Katetdes, evOa doxel pev A€yew 6 Tetpecias, dtu THV 
onv dpynv ov katetdes, THY TUULPVT OV Got, drnOds SE A€yet dre 
THv onV adrOXOV OvK Oldas, Hyovv (‘namely’) THY pyTEépa GoD, 
y TvpB.wls* Orep xvHTas Expyvat Eire TO 6.00 Valoveay, O TAa’TOV 
€oTl TO Gpevvetiv. — GAN ewe Wéyers: tautological, cf. Amt. 465-468 and 
the other examples quoted in Bruhn, Avhang, p. 122 sq. This form of 
expression brings the thought around again to its starting point. Thus 
by contradiction and repetition the emphasis is multiplied. 

339. Opytforr’: Oedipus understands that Tiresias has just hinted 
that he has been displaying —as, indeed, he has — dpyy% in the sense 
uf ‘anger.’ We understand (6poroy® dpyilerOau") tis yap KTE. 

340. a: =oia. The construction is accus. of the inner object. — 
aripdtes follows the construction of Kaka A€yew tHv wow and hence 
takes a second accus. 

341. Tiresias seems to catch up druaes in the sense of an artmov 
motets suggesting a refusal to answer (cf. arysoy = ‘unanswered’ v. 789 
and O. C. 49sq.). We may understand then (kal eixérws tHvd ariypalo 
TroAW CluoTdv*) y&et yap aira (i.e. Zsa, ‘of themselves’) (4 ciw7d) 
kTé. avrd and éyo are contrasted. 

342. &y tke: ye is used as if we had el y' yeu or ered y ner. — oe 
is unemphatic; the contrast is between 7&eu and A€yerv. — épot seems to 
be said in a tone of wounded pride —‘am 7 not to be told?’ 

343. av dpdcaun is less blunt than ¢dpacw, as ‘would’ or ‘would 
fain’ is less blunt than ‘will.’ Tiresias refuses gently but firmly. — 
mpos T48°: = mpds Tara, ‘in view of this,’ ‘therefore.’ 

344. Oopyfis: the preceding Ovjod shews that the word means ‘anger’ 
here. — Arts dypiwrdry: = THs aypiwrarys. Cf. a Tus apiotn B 294. 

345. kal pv: concessive again, though the tone is different from that 
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in v. 290. ye also follows here as there. — raphow: ‘leave unsaid.’ — 
ovsév: dir. obj. of ztapyjow. — as opyfis exw: i.e. (oVTws dpyis Exwv) ws 
épynjs éxw. The gen. in such phrases seems to be partitive. —The 
violence of Oedipus’s anger here is perhaps better motived dramatically 
than psychologically. He must be put in a frame of mind that shall 
render him deaf to the revelations of the Seer, in order that the action 
of the play may not be brought to an untimely close. (See the schol. 
on Vv. 354.) 

347 Sq. Evphutetoar cipydoOat 0’: the preposition belongs to both verbs, 
as sometimes occurs elsewhere. Cf. And. 537 Kai Evppetioyw Kal Pepw 
(= Eupdépw) ris airias. Barring metre, épyaoacOa would have been 
more regular after Euugputedoa. The words Evuduretoa eipyacba 0 
compare plot and execution to planting and cultivating. — That kal — 
re means ‘both’—‘and’ here has been denied, but is supported by 
the following passages: Az. 335-338 (Kal — répay rovtTov — xwpel — 
Oey te TAY treptatav — amotpverat) ; Eur. Alc. 646 sq., Androm. 59, 
fon 568, Hipp. 148 sq.; Melic Adesp. xv. Smyth Zeds 6 Kal Cwas Gava- 
TOLO TE TELpaTa VwUdV. —Soov BH XEpol Kalvev: = (rocodTOV) dgoV py 
xepot Kaivev (Evveipyacba). The py is, of course, due to the infinitive 
construction. Cf. Zrach. 1214 dcov y dv abros pay ToTupavwv yeEpoiv. 
See also Goodwin M. T. 550. 

349. pévov: contrasted with €uu- in v. 347. 

350. GAnbes: ironical; note the accent. — évvérw: = Kedevo. 

351. wep: as though it had been ro atta xypvypate. The refer- 
ence is, of course, to vv. 236-242. Tiresias would seem to have 
received pretty accurate information from the messengers before the 
proclamation. Heath thought he must have known the proclamation 
by inspiration (“numine suggerente ”).— kal in Ka’ (= kal d70) intro- 
duces what is logically an appositive to éupéveuv. 

352. This reverses the relation of the parties in pre tpoopuvety 
twa (v. 238), but there is no getting rid of the inconsistency. Sopho- 
cles has simply been careless. 

353- Ovre: the dative is used to avoid ambiguity (the accus. would 
naturally construe with éué), as though évvérw oe had been A€yw oot. 

354.sq. Oedipus takes Tiresias’s words as a mere retort of his own 
charge, and replies with a sneering double question. What he says 
might be paraphrased ovtws dvatdds éxxwvynoas TOE TO PHYA, TODTO Tov 
pevéerOa doxels ; —éexlvnoas: = e&€pyvas, but implying the touching 
of something that ought not to be touched, the dragging to light of 
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something that ought to be kept hidden. — mov: ‘perhaps,’ with a 
sneer. Cf. the use of zov in the sense of a parenthetical ofuae in iron- 
ical statements. — tobro hevéer Oar: = tavryv THv puyiy pevserOa ‘ get 
out of the difficulty in that way’: cf. Lys. 16, 34 todro pévrot od pevyw 
(= ravtyv pevto. THY Huynv od .), ‘I do not resort to that subterfuge.’ 

356. wépevya: sharply contrasted in time with devéeabou. — toytov 
tpépw: ‘nourish strong,’ ‘maintain as a strong support.’ Cf. v. 98. 
tpepew (like alere) is the proper word for keeping retainers or watch- 
dogs. 

357- mpds and é« = tro. — Understand (rotr’ épwr-) od yap Ke. 

358. The retort is probably made in a dignified tone, but it is far 
from clever. 

359. twotov Adyov: sc. rpovtpeWauny oe A€yerv. —paddov: = BEXrtLov. 

360. If Adyov be rightly restored at the end of the verse, it construes 
(in the sense of ‘what I have said’) with EvvjKxas, and 7 éxmeip@ (‘or 
are you testing me?’) is a parenthesis. For this form of expression, cf. 
Eur. Cyc/. 588 and the other examples in Professor Kaibel’s edition of 
thevZ/eci7ad, Pp. 279, Ue. I. 

361. yvwrdév: ‘known,’ ‘understood.’ With many other editors, I 
have followed Elmsley in writing yvwrov for the traditional yyworov 
here (cf. vv. 58, 396). This is probably right, but the problem of the 
verbals in -ros is a complicated one: see Professor Jebb’s note in his 
Appendix, and Mr. C. E. Bishop’s articles on “‘ The Verbals in -ros in 
Sophocles” (4m. Journ. Philol. vol. XI11—especially pp. 174 and 
176). 

362. Understand govea ce pypui Kupety (vta) Tavdpds od Lyreis 
(tov povéa). 

363. xalpwv: idiomatic opposite of kAa/wy. — rypovds: = dveidy. 

364. Sita: = ovy (i.e. ef py) Tara ép®).— law: an appeal, = BovrAa 
elrw. —Wv dpylty mA€ov: mAcov comes in as a surprise. 

365. ye: ‘yes,’ the confirmative (certe), not the restrictive (gucdemz) 
use. — @s: = é7rel, yap. 

366 sq. In true Greek fashion, the same thought is expressed from 
both the positive and the negative point of view. —dednPévan we: sc. 
cavrov.—ovv: redundant with 6pA0dvr’.— Trois dudrarous: ‘your near- 
est and dearest.’ Of course, Jocasta is meant. This general way of 
speaking suits the oracular tone of the Seer. Cf. Aesch. Humzen. 100, 
where zpos Tv piATatwv means ‘by a son's hand.’ — tv’ et kakod: indi- 
rect exclamation. xaxod is partitive gen. 
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368. wal: ‘even,’ ‘actually’ (ie. (od povov tavr’ del AeEav adda) 
ku yeynOos tabr’ det Ac<ev). —yeynbads: elegant variation of yatpwv 
(v. 363). — Tair’: i.e. insults (rnuovas Vv. 363). 

369. ‘If truth is any protection’ (cf. v. 356). The y belongs rather 
to elarep than to 7. 

370. wAhv cot: as though maou had preceded. — col 8 tott’ odk tor’ 
repeats mAnv cot. —émel: at end of trimeter, cf. v. 326. 

371. tupdds belongs, in the strictest sense, only to oupata: cf. the 
note on id Auav, v. 37. Of course, it belongs figuratively to the other 
nouns. Nauck’s wnpos is prose, not poetry. With the alliteration, cf. 
Ennius’s O 72te tute Tati, ttbé tanta tyranne tulistz, Eur. Med. 476 sq. 
érwod 0, ws loaow ‘EXAnvev ooo | taitov cvvecéBnoav “Apydov 
oxados, Hom. 8 754 pyde yépovra Kakov Kexaxwuevoy (all which par- 
allels were adduced by Muretus Varzae Lectiones 1, 15 ; oe 
Anhang, p. 141, adds, among others, Az. 528 éday povov Td taybev 
toApa teAetv). The contempt with which tvddAds is uttered echoes 
through the verse in the reminiscences of its initial sound. 

372. For 8 — ye cf. v. 1030. — tar’: i.e. the words tupAds — ef. — 
oveBiLwv: SC. €pol. 

373- ovdels (sc. €aTLy) Os odxl = Tas TIS. 

374. pias: as povov v. 1280 is nearly = évds, so here puas is fairly 
= povns. ‘Your only maintainer is night.’ Cf. Theogn. 699 7Anbe 
d dvOpwrwv apery pia yiverau 78¢, where also pia is = pov. 

375. av: as though pyr —pyr’ were ovr —ovr and BrAda were 
Braipeuas. We have really a fusion of wore pyr’ — BAadwar and wor 
ovre — Braweuas av. 

376. Understand {otk av Prdpoupé we*) ov yap KTé., ‘no; for it is 
not,’ etc. — potpa weoeiv: = ypy mwecely, but more precise. ole is 
here merely the instrument of wotpa, as elsewhere in the play. 

377. tkavés: i.e. dote pi SetoOau euod. Cf. Hdt. 8, 36 (of Apollo 
defending the Delphic sanctuary against the Persians) 6 8¢ Beds oeac 
ovK éa kivzey (sc. the temple treasures), das airds ikavds eva TOV 
€wvTov mpoKxaTtnaOar. — exmpagar: ‘work out,’ ‘perform,’ redéoa. V. 
1329 sq. seems like an echo of these words. — The mention of Apollo’s 
part in the matter at once suggests to Oedipus that the man that has 
acted as the god’s agent, and at whose prompting he had summoned 
Tiresias, is Tiresias’s principal. To see how skilfully the train has 
been laid for this explosion, we need only compare vv. 95-131 and 
287-9 with the preceding part of the present scene. 
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379. Tiresias does not directly deny that Creon had a part in the 
matter. Oedipus’s question is so couched that a direct answer must 
incriminate either Tiresias or Creon. Tiresias, therefore, protests (8€, 
cf. v. 278) against the dragging in of Creon’s name as irrelevant, and 
declares that Creon is not the author of harm (ap ov8€v) to Oedipus, 
but Oedipus himself is. Oedipus, .of course, takes this reply as a shifty 
evasion and thinks that he has hit the nail on the head. Hence his 
next speech. 

380 sq. Oedipus apostrophises those of his possessions of which he 
supposes Creon (tvpavv/) and Tiresias (réyvn Téxvns treppépovoa) to 
be jealous. — réxvyn téxvns brephépovea: i.e. like the skill of Oedipus 
that surpasses the skill of Tiresias: cf. vv. 390-398.— t@ modvt{hrw 
Biw: to be taken with @vAdooerat. For this emphatic position before 
the relative word that introduces the exclamation cf. POovety, v. 316. — 
modv{jdw (= toAvdOovw) is a proleptic epithet (anticipating 6 POovos). 

382. map tpiv: the objects of envy are personified as the treasurers 
of envy. This notion is suggested by the reference to wealth (zAotre). 

383. el: though the ground of the inference is thus conditionally 
expressed, there is no real doubt in Oedipus’s mind.  ¢i is practically 
ézec or ws. — The emphatic éuol seems to contrast Oedipus, the rightful 
possessor, with Creon. 

384. Swpytdv, otk alrntév: used as adjectives of two terminations. 
Cf. v. 396. As the state has freely made Oedipus king, Creon has no 
business to be jealous of him as though he were an usurper. 

385. 6 mords, ov€ dpxfis: the article is practically = 6 reyopmevos, 
and is used with bitter irony. @iAos seems to be used as substantive 
both with 6 mods and ov€ dpyns: cf. Eur. /on 834 sq. paidov xpnorov 
av AaBety pirov | OerXouyw padAov 7} KaKkov copurepov. 

386. treXOov: the preposition suggests secrecy and stealth, and reén- 
forces (or is re€nforced by) AdOpa. The language (ireAOdy éxBarciv) 
suggests the stealthy surprise of a stronghold. — tpelperar: = émifupet. 
We should expect logically rather an expression of attempt than of 
‘ desire (émtxeupet, reiparar). 

387 sq. thels: = AdOpa weuWas. — pdyov: there is a special fitness in 
applying this term to Tiresias, because of the part played by the Magi in 
the famous Persian usurpation, well known from Herodotus (3, 61 sqq.). 
As applied to a Greek, the term (whether owing to Herodotus or not) 
is regularly contemptuous. — pnxavoppadov— tvpdds: four epithets par- 
ticularizing rovovde. — pnxavoppadov: Kaka partew is Homeric (e.g. 
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3 367) ; so too xaxoppadin (O16). pnxavoppadety is Aeschylean (Cho. 
221). Euripides (Androm. 447) describes the Spartans as pnxavop- 
pao. kaxav. —dyiprnv: begging priests (dyvproe Kat pavyres emt 
tAovolwv Ovpas idvres Kré., Plat. Rep. 364 B) were familiar — and often 
contemptible — figures to Sophocles’s audience. In Aesch. 4g. 1195 
Cassandra asks 7 Wevddpuartis eit Ovpoxdros pAcduwy ;, and in v. 1273 sq. 
she says KaAdoupévn b€ porrds, ws ayvptpia | trwXds TaAatva ApwoOrys, 
VET XOUNV: 

389. thy—rvpdds: at once redundant and (on account of pdvov) 
not well matched with what precedes. Exact would be év pev Tots Kép- 
Seow Sedopxe followed by the present clause, or else the former clause 
as it stands followed by ryv réxvnv yeyos turds. But Sophocles 
probably wrote the words as we read them. 

390. wot: ‘in what point.’ Cf. Az. 1100. — et: not historical pres., 
but = daivy yevouevos. — cadts: = dAnOys. 

391. pawSds: with reference to the hexameter verse in which the 
riddle was couched. The Scholiast makes Sophocles guilty of an anach- 
ronism in putting the word in the mouth of a prae-Homeric character. 
—kvwv: the Sphinx is elsewhere called xdpy (v. 504 mrepdeco’ HAGE 
kopa); and we are probably justified in understanding this word as 
said of the Sphinx as woman, not beast. ‘Bitch,’ then, gives exactly 
the tone in English. This use of xvwy as a contemptuous term for a 
woman is common in Homer (cf. Z 344, T' 180). 

392. toto8 dorotow: with a gesture to the Chorus and the audience. 

393. walrov: ‘and yet,’ i.e. ef Kal (‘although’) od py nvdas Tu éxdv- 
THpLov. — Toimidvros: used in the literal sense of the word (though the 
notion of rov TuxovTos is not excluded), as shown by podwy, v. 396. 

394. Svemetv: the preposition re€nforces the notion of solving. The 
infin. is ‘epexegetical’ (= dare dverrelv), TO alvwypa being nom., as 
shewn by O. C. 751 sq., where Antigone is described as ob yay | éu- 
melp0s, GAAG TOUTLOVTOS apTacaL. 

395. mpovddvns: ‘you plainly appeared’ (at that time), with refer- 
ence to a single signal instance. 

396. yvwrdv: going with éywy and with it equivalent to yeyvwckor. 
The adj. is of two terminations, as in v. 384.—poddv: in contrast 
with Tiresias, who was on the spot, and recalling tovmdvros, in v. 393. 

397- © pydev elSds OlSiqrous: ‘that know-nothing Oedipus’ (as you 
thought me), ‘your know-nothing Oedipus.’ — pngev: of absolute nega- 
tion, or rather of generic negation, the participle with article being =a 
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characterizing rel. clause. — The juxtaposition of elds and Ol8lrovs 
seems quite clearly to hint at the etymology of the name as ds oide 
0oas, With reference to the riddle of the Sphinx. See the Introduc- 
tion, p. 40. — vw harks back to the paywdds ktwv, v. 391. 

398. Notwithstanding that vw seems clearly to refer to the Sphinx, 
we must supply in thought with kupqoas (= Tvxyvv) and pabev respec- 
tively avrod and airo referring to the atvvyya.— yvopy: mother-wit 
as contrasted with the seer’s alleged higher wisdom. Cf. O. C. 403 
Kavev God Ts TOTO y' Av yvmpy aor. 

399. 84: probably = ‘forsooth’ (sczdzcet). — weipGs: = meipa. — éx- 
Badetv: sc. €x THs yys, with reference to banishment.—In Seneca’s 
Oedipus, Oedipus says to Creon (v. 669 sq.): mentitur ista praeferens 
fraudi deos | vates tibique sceptra despondet mea. 

400. wé\as: merely reénforcirig wapa- and without influence on the 
construction (cf. Aesch. Set. 669). 

401. KAatwv: idiomatic. —6 fuvOels taSe: = 6 mapacKevdoas TaAde 
(meaning the plot). Creon is, of course, referred to. Professor Jebb 
aptly compares Thuc. 8. 68 jy dé 6 wey THY yvwOuny TatTny eirwy Ieioav- 
dpos —* 6 pevrou day 76 rpaypa EvvOeis dtw Tpdrw KaTéaTn és TODTO 
kal €k AELoTOV eripedybeis “Avtipav jv. 

402. ayndarqoew: ayydartety from aynAarns, and that, in turn, from 
ayos €Aavve, the technical term for banishing a person that caused 
defilement: cf. Thuc. 1. 126. — The audience would doubtless be 
reminded here of the intrigues against Pericles on the eve of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (see Thucydides /.c.), and they might think, too, of 
the rationalistic attitude of Pericles — devotdapovias Kabuméeprepos, as 
Plutarch says (Perzc/. 6) — toward seers and divination. 

402 sq. el 8 p—etvar: i.e. ‘if I did not think you (too) old for it,’ 
sc. mabety oid wep ppovets. Cf. Eur. Androm. 80 yépwv (= ‘too old’) 
éxeivos WaTE © wpeXeiv TapwHv. Pentheus’s threat to Tiresias in Eur. 
Bacch. 258 sq. (€i pn oe ynpas rodwov eEepprvero, | Kabjo’ av év Baxyaror 
déopuos péoats) has a remote likeness to the present passage. — wa0ay 
— hpoveis: = éyvws (‘you would have got wisdom’) wafwv (rowatra or 
Ta AUTA) Ola TEP Hpovets (rojo ene). Tabwv eyvws with reference to 
the proverb wa@ay 8€ re vymios éyvw Hesiod O. e¢ D. 218, which 
Aeschylus abbreviates into maa pados (Ag. 177). Cf. also Ant. 
618 sq. eiddre 8 ovdey Epzer, | rpiv upl Gepud 76da tts rpocavey, which 
reminds one of our ‘a burnt child dreads the fire.’ qpovets is, of 
course, = ‘purpose,’ ‘intend.’ — Tiresias’s answer we might not unrea- 
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sonably expect (cf. Haigh’s Zragic Drama, p. 382, and Classical 
Review, XII, 40), from the opening words, to be of equal length with 
Oedipus’s speech. It probably was so, three verses having been 
omitted by some copyist after v. 410. 

4o8. et wal: ‘although.’ The correlative is y oty (quidem certe). — 
&vcwréov: sc. coi éotw (= del o eia@oar). ‘You may be king,’ says 
Tiresias, ‘but you must grant me the right to answer your charges.’ 

409. to’ avTiAdEar: the toa is a redundant addition due to the desire 
to enhance the notion of equality contained in é&tawréov. — rod8e: i.e. 
tov toa ré~at (Tod eEicov A€yew Schol.), rather than io’ dvTiA€fat, as 
shewn by the xaé (in kayo).— kpara: ‘I have a right to’ (as a free 
man). 

410. 8 8000s: = dovAedw.— With the sentiment of v. 410, which 
would have appealed strongly to the audience, cf. Xen. Ax. 3. 2, 13, 
where Xenophon says to the troops: ovddva yap dvOpwrov Seordtnv 
GANG Tos Geods mpooKuvetre. With references to such ‘gallery plays’ 
as this in Sophocles the remark of the Scholiast on v. 264 may well be 
quoted here: at rovtro. evvowat (‘sentiments’) otk éxovrar pev Tod 
geuvod Kwytikal dé eiot TOD Hedtpov (‘audience’): ais Kat wAeovaler 
Ripuridys, 6 d& YopoxAns mpds Bpaxd povov airdy drtetar mpds TO 
Kwhoat To Oarpov.— The lacuna after v. 410 might be supplied, e.g. 
thus : 

(aor ov TO cov povynp’ brontHEw rote: 
OV ad METOLKES Ei THOSE THS TOAEWS, 
GAN’ aoros acrav é& €devbépwy yeyus, ) 


If the lost verses began with &o7’ od, it is easy to see how they came to 
be omitted. 

411. ‘And so I shall not stand in the books (yeypaouou = yeypap- 
pevos Ecouat) with Kpéovros tpoordrov to my name.’ The Poet uses 
anachronistically the language of ordinary Attic civil life with reference 
to the Heroic Age. At Athens every resident alien (jérouxos) had to 
be legally represented by a zpoorarns (much like the Roman fazronus), 
and his name would be entered in the list of metics with his patron’s 
name in the genitive after it (ypapeoOar Tod deivos tpootdrov). Such 
metic was said él rpoordrov oikety. 

412. Aéyo 8: resuming dvTiAcEau (409) after the parenthesis rodde 
yap —- yeypdpopar. — ered — dvelSioas: referring to v. 298 sq. wved= 
duoas = dverdiLov éxdAcoas. 
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413. kal SéSopkas kod Bdémeis: = Kai BAé€reis Kody Spas, the former 
word referring here to the possession of sight, the latter to the use of it. 
The phrase is far more emphatic than dedopxas od BXréres.—v et 
kaxod: indirect exclamation (‘what a plight you're in’). Cf. Az. 386 
ovy dpds iv’ el KaKod. 

414. @0a vales: indirect exclamation. — dtwv olkets péra: indirect 
question. The reference, notwithstanding the pl., is to Jocasta, as is 
shewn by what follows. For peroxety of the living together of 
husband and wife cf. v. ggo. 

415. dp otc ad’ dv ef: a parenthetical question. Mr. Blaydes is 
probably right in understanding the words as elliptical (= dp’ oto <6rt 
peroiKkels exeivwv) ab wv ef ;) referring to Jocasta.— Kal déAnPas con- 
tinues kal dddopxas Kod BAérets. 

416. vépbe: = KaTw yys OF Kara ys. 

417Sq- Spimdy€: the meaning is strained. . The notions dudorépwhev 
and mAjooovea are fused in it. The curse is thought of first under the 
figure of a double scourge (uaoré dumAn: cf. Az. 242); but then the 
scourge is thought of as held in the hand of the avenging spirit — 
the dewvorovs dpa personified as an “Epuis. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 681 sq., 
where Io describes her pursuit by the gadfly, oiorpomAné 8 eye | pdo- 
tiyt Geta ynv mpd yns €Aavvouot,—a passage which Sophocles may 
have had in mind here. — rot cot: as if rns ons had gone before, or 
(better) used in common (a6 xowov) with pyrpds and zarpds, but 
placed with the latter. For the order ‘mother and father’ cf. vv. 783, 
787, 790-793. The metre is partly responsible. — Sewémous: = den kal 
wxvrovs, somewhat like dudurAné above. Cf. O. C. 17, where wukvo- 
arepot said of nightingales is = rv«vat Kal rrepdecoot. — apa: Laius did 
not curse Oedipus, nor does Jocasta do so in the sequel. dpa is loosely 
used here (like the Homeric é€pivvs) for the supernatural punishment of 
unfilial conduct, such conduct commonly provoking a parent’s curse. 
Cf. Introduction, p. 17, n. I. 

419. viv pev 6p0”, erecta S€: inserted for antithesis. dp0(a) suggests 
6p0e Breupara. Cf. v. 528.—oxérov: bold accus. of inner obj. Cf. 
v. 1273. Euripides uses oxorov dedopxus to describe the blind Oedipus 
Phoen. 377. 

420 sq. ‘And of your cry what harbour shall not be — what Cithae- 
ron (shall) not (be) —filled with the voice (resonant) soon?’ Tiresias 
might have said (barring metre) zrotos Ayuyv — rotov dpos (= in affirma- 
tive form mas Auuyv—zav dpos: cf. Theocr. 2, 90 sq. Kat €s Tivos ovK 
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énépaca. | %) rotas éAurov ypaias ddpov aris egdev ;) ; but he has a definite 
mountain in mind. So, too, he has probably a definite harbour in mind 
—Corinth. Thus the general notion of the cry of Oedipus finding an 
echo through the world, on the seacoast and inland, is blended with 
the thought of Corinth and Thebes. The prophecy is fulfilled, so far as 
it can be said to have a definite fulfilment in the play, in vv. 1391-1396. 
But the language is purposely obscure, and the thought of Athens itself, 
as represented by this very play, need not have been absent from the 
Poet’s mind in writing Ayuyv. (Cf. Eur. Alc. 452, where the reference 
to the celebration of Alcestis’s heroism év 6ABias ’"A@dvats probably 
refers to Euripides’s play.) —Bofjs depends on cvudwvos as an adj. of 
fulness (= ovprAews THS Pwvns)- 

422 sq. 6v—eloémdevoas: indirect exclamation. ov is = otov (or 
with dvoppoy it is nearly = ws dvoppoy).—év Sdépors: as though not 
bpevatov (= yapov) but Ayweva had preceded. The literal reference to 
the place of wedlock would naturally be coupled with the metaphorical 
designation of the wedlock itself. — Gvoppov eloémdevcas: = avoppov 
vra, Guus cicémAevoas. — edtolas TuXxav: referring to Oedipus’s success 
with the Sphinx. 

424 Sq. GAwv TADS kaxov: referring to the children as being more 
than one and involving a complication of horrors. — émaeOdvy : ‘perceive 
besides,’ following katatoGavy, as in vv. 246, 249 érevxouat follows xarev- 
xopor. — For & o° — réxvors we should expect either a eEicmoe oé Te Kal 
Ta oa Teva (or the like) or d o e&tawcer Tots Gots Téxvots. Nauck’s 
ao e€urdoe o@ ToKel Kal gots Téexvols restores the logic and keeps the 
metre. But I am inclined to think that we have what Sophocles wrote. 
It is hard to be at once obscurely oracular and logical in so complicated 
acase. Erfurdt (approved by Hermann) is perhaps right in explaining 
a éicdoe ool to mean ‘will shew you in your true character’ (as 
parricide and guilty of incest). The latter clause means, of course, 
‘and will shew you to be brother to your own children.’ Erfurdt’s 
note runs thus: Sensus, ni fallor, hic est: quae ubi senties, fallaci 
specie ablata zs, gud vere es (loos col), parricida, incestus, et /berorum 
Jrater (toos Tots cots Téxvots) indicabere. 

426. mpos tatra: ‘in view of these things,’ ‘therefore,’ said in a 
tone of defiance, as in Aesch. Prom. 992 mpds Tatra furtécOw prev 
aidadotoca PAE KTé. — Todpov ordpa: for eue Tov A€yovTd gor. To 
the suspicious mind of Oedipus the words might well seem to mean 
‘me his spokesman.’ 
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427 Sq. twpornddkrfe: a drastic term of common speech equivalent to 
oveidie. Sophocles may have introduced zpornAakiCey into literature. 
The word expresses what George Eliot calls “pelting contempt.” — 
ovk toriv — rote: = ovdels Bpory KaKiov éextpiBycetal rote. It is this 
latter form of the sentence that Sophocles has in mind, as shewn by 
more, Which has no proper place in the sentence as it stands. — éxrpipy- 
cera: metaphor from a tree that is rooted up, cf. Hdt. 6, 37. 

Vv. 404-407 come properly after v. 428, as.shewn by v. 404 sq. 7a 
Tovo émy refers to vv. 408-428, ra oa to vv. 380-403. The chiasmus 
is natural enough. 

404. pév does double duty. On the one hand it restricts qty (like 
ye) and gives a tone of deference carried on in the modest eikaovor; 
on the other hand it anticipates & in v. 406. Cf. Ant. 681, where we 
have the deferential wey (jpiv ev) without corresponding 6é. In Aunt. 
78 sq. (€yd pev ovk aTYya ToLodpat, TO d€ | Bia roALTOY Bpav epuv ayu7- 
xavos) the nev does double duty, but the tone is different. 

406. 8et: in a double sense, ‘there is need’ (with rovovrwy) and ‘it is 
needful’ (with oxozety). The position of ov leads us to expect a geni- 
tive after GAN’: oxorety takes its place. 

407. dbcopev: the oracle is thought of as a knot to be untied. — 
roSe: resuming orws — Avooper. 

429. Oedipus answers the Coryphaeus. — 847’ after 7 like oty after 
dpa.— avexra : personal with rata instead of the impers. dvexrov. Cf. 
Aristoph. Ach. 618 6 dypokparia, ratte bn dvacxera ;.— kdtew : ‘epexe- 
getical’ infin. = Latin supine in -z. 

430 sq. els OAcOpov: sc. eppe or the like: a parenthetical curse. Cf. 
v. 1146 and Aesch. Sept. 252 odk — és PO0pov — ovyao" dvacxynon Tade ; 
— odxl resumes ovk, as in v. 1146 ov resumes ox. — PGooov: a vigorous 
idiomatic tayéws: cf. Az. 581, O. C. 824 (and the other passages in 
Bruhn’s Axhang, p. 148).— ab wad. Goppos: double tautology, 
natural in excited speech. For awoppos we might equally well have 
had the adverb dwoppov (as in El. 53 dWoppov yéowev mddwv). Cf. Az. 
369 dwoppov exveuet moda, where the form may well be adj. —otkev: 
with dre. drootpadels is a ‘plastic’ addition; it helps the picture. 

432. Understand (dete 8y,) 008’ txdpnv. —éxdders: ‘had been 
calling,’ with reference to the repeated summons. 

433- Understand (kal pny éxddovv') od yap xré. — tL: with dy and 
= ‘at all)’ 

434. oXoAq: = podts and meaning ov ore, like the Shakespearean 
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“by leisure... We might say ‘I had been slow to summon.’ — olkovs: 
poetical accus. of the goal without preposition. —dv érreAdpnv: sc. 
ci 0n GE pOpa PwovycovTa. €aTEtAduny = peTereppapnv. 

435. ‘eis: said with a certain self-assertive emphasis, suggesting 
the thought éyo pdvris av. — Torts’ at once resumes popa dwvycovT’ 
in a slightly different form, and anticipates u@pou and eudpoves. — epv- 
pev: = eopev.— as pev ool Soxet: the words are arranged as though 
they were to be followed by os dé — doxe?. 

436. yovetou 8’: as though simply cot wey had preceded. The dative 
represents the person whose point of view is taken (= yywun TH TOY 
yovéwy). The words ‘You think mea fool; your parents thought me 
wise’ might suggest that Tiresias had been the mouthpiece of the 
prophecy that led to Oedipus’s exposure in Cithaeron; but this is con- 
tradicted by v. 711 sq. 

437. Tiresias has made as if to go; but his reference to Oedipus’s 
parents touches a tender spot, and Oedipus, his anger forgotten for the 
moment and his innate reverence for the supernatural revived, detains 
him with an anxious question. This is a fine touch. —otowst: sc. 
yovetou. — tis 8€: the dé resumes the questioning after the interjected 
imperative. —tls Bporév: ‘who in the world.’ — éxvev: quasi-perfect, 
= tikte. — This question shews us in a flash the undercurrent of 
Oedipus’s thought for years. There are pages of Daniel Deronda in 
the words. The Greeks of the fifth century B.c. had not learned the 
art of analyzing emotions. 

438. A dark saying meaning, as the audience know, 48 jpépa 
pavei pey Tods gos yoveas diapbepet dé cé. 

439. wavt(a): sc. doa A€yers. —&yav: apparently = oPddpa. The 
sentence is = os dyav aivixta Kacapy ott rav0 doa éyets. 

440. otk odv: in a mocking tone of feigned surprise — ‘well, aren’t 
you’ etc. —tatr: i.e. Ta aimKta Kkacady. 

441. ‘Go on casting in my teeth such things as you will find me (to 
your sorrow) great by.’ By solving the Sphinx’s riddle and becoming 
king Oedipus gained the power to punish Tiresias, if he be insolent. 
Clearer, but less forcible, would be rovtra dveidul’ otor péyas yéyova, 
worep kal (rafav) ebpycets. 

442. ye: ‘just.’ — téxvq: Tiresias uses ironically of Oedipus’s guess- 
ing the same word that Oedipus used in v. 380. 

443. A very genuine burst of patriotism. —éérwo’ is, of course, to 
be understood as é&€owoa. 


a) 
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444. Get tolvyy (= ovv): Tiresias feels that he has said enough 
and leaves Oedipus to his own devices. — képife: = aépzre. 

445 sq. 840°: ‘by all means.’ 6y7a is thus used to resume a word, 
either (1) in reply, as here, £7. 444, 1455, and elsewhere; or: (2) in 
reflection, as Z7. 1163 sq. pidtaG’, ds pr’ awAcoas: | drwXeoas OAT’, & 
Kaotyvytov Kapa, Phil.759sq. The latter use is virtually reply to oneself. 
—étyrodav oxdeis: nearly = éurodilets. — ovbeis: = deh Owv. — répa: 
= eri, Ci..v. 343. 

447 sq. elwov Grew’: = (by a fairly common Greek idiom) €p® ply 
aed Oetv. — dv obver’ nAOov: = (éxetva) dv ovvex’ HAGov. — Tiresias’s 
words here contradict what he said at the beginning (vv. 316-318). It 
is true that his quarrel with Oedipus has changed his mood; but, after 
all, it is idle to try to harmonize the discrepancy. — Seleas: rather 
‘abashed at’ (= doPnOecs) than fearing (= PoBovpevos, dedorKcs). 
—mpsowmov: vultuwn (with reference to the king’s frowning face). 
Tiresiam non quatit vultus instantis tyranni, we might say in imita~ 
tion of Horace. — ob — odets: more expressive than ob yap €oF o7ws p’ 
6Aets would be. We may paraphrase ‘for I am vulnerable nowhere.’ 

449. déy 8€: resuming eizov: cf. 412. It is significant that the 
same mannerism (if we may so call it) is employed by the same 
speaker. — tov av$pa todrov ov: loose colloquial assimilation of antece- 
dent to relative. The same thing may be heard in Mod. Greek. ov 
av6pa TovToy is = ‘that man of yours.’— wéAau: an exaggeration. The 
proclamation had not been long made. But the Attic dramatists treat 
time with great freedom, expanding and contracting it at will. A 
striking example of its contraction is to be found in the sequence of 
events in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, which involves the greatest absurdi- 
ties if analyzed as it is by Mr. Verrall in his edition. Mr. Dyer has 
done better justice to the problem of time in the Greek Tragedians, in 
his article on ‘The Plot of the Agamemnon’ (Harvard Studzes VII., 
pp. 95-121). 

450 sq. Gmeddv Kavaxnptocev: cf. v. 224 sqq. The former partici- 
ple is logically hardly more than an adverbial adjunct of the latter. — 
hovéa tov Aatevov: = tov Aaiov dovea. dovea is, of course, to be pro- 
nounced doved(U _). —ovros: resuming Tov dvépa — kavaknpvoowr. 

452 sq. tévos —péroikos: = (viv per) Adyw E€vos perorKos (wv). E€vos 
petoikos (= E€vos petoixOv) is the full form of the common term pérot- 
kos. We have here again, as in v. 411, a reference to Attic institu- 
tions. —Adyw: as though épyw were to follow. —etra 8 : = émevra 8€ (as 
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in v. 419) and said as though a viv pev had been used with Eévos Aoyw 
pérouxos. The time of eira is ominously indefinite. — éyyevns OnBatos : 
éyyenijs is contrasted with pérorxos, and @yBatos (a more specific dards) 
with €&o0s. We have thus a chiasmus.— davqcetar: sc. épyw ov. 
The verb is strictly passive in meaning as in form. 

454. €vpbopd: in a neutral sense from the point of view of what 
precedes (= ‘chance,’ ‘ coincidence’) ; in a bad sense (as commonly) 
from the point of view of what follows. The ‘chance’ is really a ‘ mis- 
chance.’ —ék: = ayti. This is not uncommon in the case of adjectives 
in both prose and poetry. Milton imitated the usage. The idiom is 
varied here synonymously within two verses (davti tAovatov Vv. 455). 

456. okiwrpw mpodeikvis: SC. aiTyy (i.e. THY yatav). Cf. the paren- 
thesis in v. 795. mpodexvds = mpodetxvds éavTm. Seneca imitates 
this passage Oed. 656 sq. (the ghost of Laius speaking of Oedipus) 
repet incertus viae | baculo senili triste praetemptans iter. — éuroped- 
cera: as eumopos in its earlier sense (cf. O. C. 25, Eur. Alc. 999) is 
merely a wayfarer, so éuzropeverOar is hardly more than ropeveoOa (or 
ddouropetv) - 

457. avfoerar: parallel with @avyoerae above (v. 453). We have 
thus a loose anaphora. 

458. a8edpds: with the oy in évvwv.—atrds: a more vigorous Te: 
cf. Latin zdemz. 

459. vids kal méots: SC. wy. 

460. Spoomdpos: = duod ore/pwr, THS a’THS yuvatkds oropeds (note 
the accent). The word is passive in v. 260 and therefore to be differ- 
ently accented. — kal: connecting tov avdpa (v. 449) — doves (v. 460) 
with what follows and introdueing the conclusion of the whole matter. 
— tov: where éAwyv or porwr would be more accurate. The two words 
together are = 1c kal Aoyilov. — Aoyitov: like one figuring accounts. 
The pres. of the process as contrasted with the aor. of the (hypothetical) 
result (Ad Bys). 


462. ddckev: =imv. dacxe by common poetic usage. —e: with 
& 3 y ’ > 9% 
conscious pride — éué pavtiy dvta. — 48y: = Tor’ Sn, ‘then at length,’ 


‘then and not till then.’ It is to be construed with dackewv. — pavrikq : 
local rather than instrumental. Cf. the datives in v. 25 sq. Tiresias 
is now led away toward the spectators’ right by the boy, and Oedipus 
retires within the palace. 

It has been said (by Voltaire) that the closing prophecy of Tiresias 
is too plain. But when we examine more closely, and reflect also upon 
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the state of mind to which Oedipus has been wrought up, the criticism 
seems hardly just. The Chorus, who are more loyal than stupid, do 
not understand, as appears in the sequel. It is hard for one that has 
the clue to put himself in the position of one that has none nor any 
inkling of the stupendous truth. It is hard, too, for the Dramatist to be 
adequately obscure. 


IV. Urdcipov mpdtrov (vv. 463-512) 


According to the Aristotelian definition (Poetics c. 12) a ordowpov 
(sc. peAos) is péAos Xopod TO avev dyaraicrov Kal Tpoxaiov. This 
means, as Professor Jebb explains (Oed. Tyr. pp. 8-9), that the 
otacysov does not begin with anapaests (like the wapodo of Aeschylus’s 
Agamemmnon and Enmenides and Sophocles’s Ajax), nor is it interrupted 
by anapaests (like the zapodos of the Azigone), though it may be 
followed immediately (we should be inclined to say concluded) by 
anapaests (Azz. 801-805) ; and that it is not interrupted by dialogue 
in the trochaic tetrameter. A simpler definition of the term oracwpov 
would be that it comprises the entire choral songs except the aapodos 
(Ta OX yopiKa peAn TAHV THS Tapddov), and that the oracwa are 
so called because they are sung by the Chorus at its station (araots) 
in the orchestra. The oraowpov is, in a word, the stationary choral 
song. 

The present cracysov serves as a commentary from the point of view 
of Oedipus’s loyal subjects upon the foregoing émeucodvov (vv. 216-462). 
Somewhat similarly in vv. 167-189 the Chorus dealt with things already 
spoken of in the mpoAoyos. This handling by the Chorus in lyric form 
of matters also dealt with in the dialogue is quite characteristic of Greek 
tragedy in a general way, but here it is carried out very systematically. 
We might expect the Chorus to deal first with the ominous words of 
Tiresias by which they presently (v. 483 sqq.) confess themselves to 
be greatly moved. But no; the first strophe and antistrophe (vv. 463- 
482) deal with the king’s proclamation at the beginning of the éeurdduov 
(vv. 216-275) and thus continue, in a sense, the tone of the rapodos ; 
the second strophe and antistrophe (vv. 483-512) take up the alarming 
words of Tiresias. Though the Chorus have expressed (by the mouth 
of their leader, v. 298 sq.) the utmost confidence in Tiresias, their 
loyalty to Oedipus is so strong that they refuse to allow his words, 
distinctly as these point to Oedipus as the murderer of Laius, to out- 
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weigh Oedipus’s services to the state of which they have full personai 
knowledge. 

463. tls dvtw': = Tis eotw ovtw. An unusual circumlocution for 
simple tiva.—évtw’ was probably regarded as repeating in its latter 
element the antecedent ris. — @eomémea: a feminine to Geomverys 
formed (by Sophocles?) on the model of the Epic dprvérea and 7dve- 
mew (Hes. Theog. 29, 962, 1021).—elwe wérpa: hyperbaton for wérpa 
eire. The zérpa is the sheer towering double crag that rises above 
Delphi— the ®ardprddes — in the cleft of which is the fountain Castalia. 
The crag here represents the Oracle, as being the most striking feature 
of its surroundings. 

465. appyr dppyrev: =a superlative (uadtora dppyta). Cf. O. C. 
1238 Kaka Kaxov and Phil. 65 éoxat éoxatwv Kaka (where the adjectives 
also are in the superlative). —- teAéoavra: participial oratio obliqua, as 
though «ize had been épnve or nyyetAe. 

466. wpa: sc. €or’. —deAdb8ov: = deAAoTddwy. Cf. frag. 621 ded- 
Aades (= Taxetar) pwvad. 

467. twmov: fem. Mares were commonly used in racing. The con- 
struction is, of course, an abridged comparison (cowfaratio compendi- 
aria) for trrwv odds. — cbevapdtepov: ‘stronger’ in the sense of 
‘swifter,’ cause for effect. It may be taken as either a predicate adj , 
agreeing with 76da (= Oaccova), or as adverb (= Oaccor). 

468-470. vyd 1684 vondv: = devye, but more picturesque. — wvo- 
thos — yevéras: the words are interlocked for évo7Aos yap mupt Kal 
oteporais (instrumental dat.) ém atrov érevOpdaxe 6 Atos yevéras 
(= @olBos). Apollo, as the son of Zeus, is represented as armed with 
the weapons of his father. mupi kal oreporats is an hendiadys, orepo- 
mats defining the nature of zrupt. 

472. Kfjpes: xyp is the individual representative of @dvaros, as dai- 
pov is the individual representative of t¥yn. Kijpes are thus ministers 
of death, and the term might be used to include the “Epwves. In 
Aesch. Sept. 1055 we find Kijpes “Epuvies, like dvdpes woXdtrae and the 
like. Cf. Eur. 27. 1252 sq. dewalt d& xypés (‘as dread ministers of 
death’) o ai kuvoimides Geat (i-e. the Furies) | tpoynAaryocove’ éupavy 
TrAavwpevov. —dvarAdkyro.: the less common form (demanded here 
by the metre) of avapsrAaKyror. c 

473 sq. Aappe dhpa: cf. v. 187 wavav Adure. The expression 
involves a metaphor derived from sending messages by beacons, as 
described in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon. — 106 viddeytos (abl. gen.) Tlapva- 
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cov davetoa: so to be joined: gdavetoa resumes eAape. For wpdets of 
Parnassus cf. Hymn. Hom. 2, 104 ixeo 8 és Kpiony td Lapvyodv 
vupdevra, Eur. Phoen. 206 sq. id deipacr vipofdrors (‘ snow-pelted ’) | 
Ilapvacov. Any one that has seen Parnassus in winter-time, or waded 
through the last snowdrift on its summit at the end of June after coming 
up from the scorching lowlands, will realize the fitness of the epithet. 
— rov— ixveverw: Tov adyAov avdpa is the object of ixvevev; its subject 
is tdvta (= ravTa Tiva, exaorov). The infin. is in apposition to @yya. 
—otpa: this reading of L seems to be supported by the papyrus of 
Bacchylides, by Telestes 1, 9 (see Bergk’s critical note ad Joc.), and 
perhaps by Eur. Zo 691 (see Wecklein’s critical note ad loc.). apa 
is generally edited here. 

476. yap introduces a comment on ady\ov. — poirg: cf. Eur. Wipf. 
148 hore yap kai dua Afuvas (of Artemis), 447 pore 8 dv aiPep’ xré. 
(of Aphrodite). 

477 Sq. Gvtpa Kal mérpas: forming a composite notion (hendiadys), 
and = avtpwoes métpas. ava is, therefore, appropriate. Cf. Xen. | 
Anab. 4. 3, 11 Katidovev— Worep papoirous ipatiwy Katatenéevous éy © 
métpa dvtpwda. The Schol. says oiketa tadra Ta dvopata dvtpa Kat 
métpat, shewing that he read wérpas here. (See the Critical Notes.) 

478 sq. lodtavpos, if what Sophocles wrote, means ‘like a bull’ 
(Gomep Tatpos).— pédeos pedéw wrodl: cf. v. 248 and Ant. 977 péAcou 
peXéav wdOav KAatov. —xnpevwv: ‘going mateless,’ ‘solitary,’ suggest- 
ing a bull that has been driven from the herd, like Virgil’s bull (Georg. 
3, 225), who wictus abit longeque tgnotis exsulat ores. 

480. peroppadra yas: yas belongs to the adjective. The phrase is 
= dro pécov 6udadrod Kal yys dnTa dppadod adixopeva (Schneidewin). 
Cf. v. 897 and the note on dpudaddv. — arovorditwv: sc. af’ Eavrod, 
as though the oracles were living pests. In the following clause they 
are thought of apparently as gadflies (oforpor). dmovoadilopevos 
would be more exact. 

482. {avra mepirorarar: in Cavra we seem to hear the buzz (BouBos) 
of the fly. —The close of this antistrophe reminds one of the close of 
the beautiful choral ode to Eros in Eur. zpp. 525-564. There it is 
said of Aphrodite (v. 563 sq.) dava yap wavta y émimvel, pedtooa 8 | 
ota Tis 4emrotatat. The insects are different. 

483. Sewa péev odv Sava: the repetition of the adj. gives emphasis. 
In pév ovy the pev belongs to the whole sentence comprised in this 
strophe and is answered by the GAX at the beginning of the anti- 
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strophe. The ovv (= certe) enhances the concessive force of the sen- 
tence. Seva is accus. of the inner obj., suggesting a suppressed 
Tapaypata. — olwvobéras : = oiwvoroAos. 

485. odte SoKodvr’ odt’ dmropdckove’: instead of ovre doxodvT (Soxt- 
pactovr) ovr drodokidlovra or ovte pacKkovt ovt aropacKovTa. 
Thought and its expression are coupled in opposing terms: ‘neither 
believing nor denying,’ viz. that what the augur says is true— éAn67 
eivat doa Aye or the like. The pe that we should expect to find 
expressed with these participles is involved in and to be evolved from 
the following 6 7: A€fw 8 dzopd. It is as though we had rapacoe pe 
ote doxotvT — GAN 6 TL A€Ew arropotvTa. — AéEw is indir. delib. sub- 
junct. — 8’: = dAdAd, which we expect, but do not always have, in an 
adversative clause after a negation. 

486. wéropar 8 édmiow: here again de is = ddA (6 Te A€Ew arropd, 
dAXG TéTOpat CArriatv).—éeriow: nearly = PoBos. ‘ Apprehensions’ 
gives the tone. ‘I waver between hope and fear’ expresses approx- 
imately the thought of the phrase. — etr’ év048’ dpav ett’ oricw: from 
the point of view of évOade we should expect ¢i7’ éxetoe. lz’ driow pre- 
supposes etre mpdow (cf. Hom. A. 343 ovd¢ te ofde vonoar dus tpoccw 
kal 6ricow). évOdde refers, of course, to the present, dzicow to the past. 
The participles belong as much to azop@ as to wéropat. 

487 sqq. AaBSax(Sars: resuming in a measure éz/cow as T@ TlodAdRov 
resumes évyOade. Sophocles expresses here very briefly, but quite in- 
telligibly, the thought r/ yap 7 AaBdaxidais (pds Tov TodvBov) 7 74 
TloAvBov (apis AaBdaxidas) vetkos xré. Of course, Laius alone is 
referred to in AaBdaxidaus.— odte — tuabov: = cite rd poiley ror eire TA 
viv éywy ov mw éuafov. Sophocles writes here as though he had 
written before vetkos yap 7 AaBdaxidaus 7 Td TodAvBov ke(uevov instead 
of the indirect question. — mpés érov 8: ‘starting from which,’ ‘on the 
basis of which’ (= a¢’ drov &)), or ‘prompted by which,’ ‘under the 
influence of which’ (= tq’ orov 67). The former would seem to be 
the meaning, if Bacdvw xpnodpevos (sc. ait — i.e. TO veiKer), ‘using 
it as a touchstone,’ represents either what Sophocles wrote or the sense 
of what he wrote here. pds in such sense is, perhaps, unexampled. 

495. ém: of hostile action. — rdv émiSapov ddr: = Thy mapa TH 
Sjpw dofav. aris is here used as in Hom. ¢ 29 daris dvOpwrovs dva- 
Baiver. — OiSi1d8a AaBSaxiSars: the two names are juxtaposed design- 
edly. The words from émi ray to @avérwy contain an effective 
chiasmus. 
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497. émlxovpos: practically = Triwwpds dv (yryvopevos), but érikovpos 
keeps to the military metaphor suggested in émi rav é. farw ey’. One 
that is an éikoupos tut Oavarov could be said ovppaxeiv tit vrep (‘to 
avert’) Oavatov. Oavarwy here is objective gen., although Laius is 
dead. The plural is due to and parallel with the rhetorical plural Aa- 
dakidats. 

498 sq. GAN 6 pev odv: the dAX’ answers the pev in v. 483, and 
belongs to what follows through vapapeiwerev_avjp. It is the dé clause 
in this compound sentence (dvdp@y 0 ott K€.) that carries, as so often 
in such sentences, the burden of the thought. The per ovy clause, in 
which the peéy ovy is used with strong concessive force, as in v. 483, 
is put in to bring out the contrast between divine power and human 
weakness (‘but though it is true that Zeus and Apollo,’ etc., ‘yet of 
men,’ etc.). dewa pey ody tapaooe oiwvobéras, dAN ovmoT eywy’ ay, 
piv Loon, d6pOov eros peudhouevwv av Katapatny is the sum and sub- 
stance of this strophe and antistrophe.—6 Zets 6 + “Amé\Aov: Zeus 
and Apollo are again (cf. v. 151) associated in prophecy as principal 
and agent. — €vverol is a general quality ; ta Bpordv elSdres is a special 
instance of it.—dv8paév: for the contrast between eds and dvyp cf. 
VV. 31, 33; 280, 281; 499. The construction is that of a loose parti- 
tive gen. with pavris and éyw.—-mdéov péperar: ‘wins more,’ a meta- 
phor from athletics, meaning no more than ‘is superior’ (sc. codiq). 

501. dda0hs: = cadys.—codia: instrumental. —8’: almost = <al- 
beit,’ ‘though.’ —davip: érepos érepov (the latter depending on cod¢éav) 
would complete the thought. More natural would be cod¢/éa (‘in 
wisdom’) & av wapapetwerey dvdp dvyp. mapapeipeey keeps up the 
metaphor suggested in zA¢ov Péperai: a race is thought of. 

503. GAN’ resumes, as it were, dX’ in v. 498. Logical would be ovx 
ov rot éywy’ dv xré., drawing a formal conclusion from the preceding 
argumentation. —plv tou’: sc. ato (i.e. TO TOV perpomevwy érros) 
6p9ov. ‘Until I have ocular demonstration.’ — op0ov Kkaradainy: i.e. 
6pOov ctvar Katadainv, ‘affirm that it is true.’— pephopévav: sc. Tov 
Oidizovv. The gen. depends on ézos. The loyalty of the Chorus is 
really touching. They have seen with their.own eyes how Oedipus 
saved the state (as they say in what follows) ; they will not, therefore, 
believe aught against him now until they have ocular demonstration 
of its truth. It will take gpya, not mere Adyo., to convince them. 
pepdouevwy refers to Tiresias by describing the class to which he 


belongs (= tov peud.). 
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508. davepd: emphatic at once in thought and in position. —éq 
ait®: ‘against him,’ as elsewhere in poetry and in Ionic Greek 
(Herodotus). — wrepdeoo’: the hyperbaton seems to show that the 
word is not a mere otiose epithet always applicable to the Sphinx, but 
that the monster is conceived as she stood with wings uplifted ready to 
swoop down upon her expected victim. Seneca makes Oedipus say in 
describing his encounter with the Sphinx (Oed. 95 sqq.): cumque e 
superna rupe iam praedae imminens | aptaret alas verbera et caudae 
movens | saevi leonis more conciperet minas, | carmen poposci. 

510. Oy: carrying on the notion involved in davepa, that of ocular 
proof. — Bacdvw: one almost feels that owing to the position of the 
word he must supply in thought égavy with it. There would thus be in 
the words codds — ddvroAts a chiasmus. — We should expect the strik- 
ing word Bacave to stand in the same place in strophe and antistrophe : 
but the text of the antistrophe seems to be sound; and in the strophe, 
although something is lost, it seems impossible by any sort of plausible 
transposition to bring Bacdvw into the same place that the word holds 
in the antistrophe. (Cf. Proceedings Am. Phil. Assoc. 1897, pp. xi- 
xiv.) —r@: ‘therefore.’ At last the conclusion is formally drawn. — 
an: when we might have tr. At any rate, dw éuas dpevds is = 
tm’ €u00. 

512. oprAqoe Kakiav: =aitiaOnoerat Kaos eivat. The quality is 
used subjectively (from the point of view of others), as not uncom- 
monly (xakiav = xaxias 80fav). The metaphor is drawn from the 
law courts. 


V. ’Emosd8t0y Sestepov (vv. 513-862) 


This érewddvov is the heart of the play and includes the turning 
point of the action. It falls into two parts divided by a koppos 
(vv. 649-697). In the first half Oedipus is carried in his quarrel with 
Creon still further from the truth, is carried indeed to the farthest point of 
error that he reaches. This has been prepared for by Oedipus’s quarrel 
with Tiresias, as whose principal in the supposed revolutionary plot he 
salutes Creon. In the second half of the éwescodvov the conversation 
between Oedipus and Jocasta arouses in the former’s mind suspicion 
that he may indeed be the murderer of Laius, and he desires to have 
the slave of Laius that had escaped the encounter at the cross-roads 
brought before him. Jocasta as yet suspects nothing, and treats Oedi- 
pus as an excited and unstrung man in need of calming. 
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513. mervopévos: not in the strict sense of the word (‘having learnt 
by inquiry’), but in a looser sense (‘having heard’ = dkyKows). The 
participle gives the reason for wapey dtAnTOv. 

514. Tov TYpavvoy OlSirovv: the phrase is perhaps partly responsible 
for the title commonly given to the play. 

515. atAntav: giving the emotions of Creon and hence implying 
the purpose of his coming, viz. to protest. adrAnrely seems to imply a 
familiar use of a&rAynros in the active sense of ‘impatient.’ But that 
adj. is only passive in Sophocles (v. 792, Az. 223) and in extant 
classical Greek generally. — yap introduces the reason for the emotion 
expressed by atAnrov. 

515 sq. év tats Eupdopais tats viv: specially emphatic. The misfor- 
tunes of the state would render any act of Creon’s prejudicial to Oedi- 
pus the more heinous at this time. 

517. etr’: used as though eire Aoyouow had preceded.— és BA&Bnv 
hépov: ‘tending to damage’ (= BAafBepor). 

518. Blov tot paxpatwvos: the article is used because it is long life 
as opposed to short life that is meant. Cf. Az. 473 Tod paxpod xpnlew 
Biov. The second element of paxpafwvos is tautological after Biov. 
Cf. Trach. 81 Bioros ebatwv. (See Bruhn’s Anhang, p. 144.) Itis as 
though we said vita longaeva. — 1600s: properly ‘yearning’ (deszde- 
rium) for a person absent; here merely ‘ craving.’ 

519 sq. é€povtt: infamy is conceived of as a heavy burden. The 
participle is used with conditional force, as though Bidvar tov paKpat- 
wva Biov had gone before. —rhvSe Bagw: = tyvde pyuny, referring to 
V. 513 sq. —els drrhotv héper: cf. v. 62 eis &v epxerau. 

521. és péytorov: as though the positive clause had had rather és 
puK pov. 

522. mpds cod kal dlAwv: as though zpos woAur@v had stood in place 
of év woAe. — kexAfoopar: the future as here used is derived from its 
use in the second person (ei Kakov pe KaAcis). 

523. add’: cf. v. 14.—7HAOe: ‘came upon the scene’ seems to be 
the meaning. Cf. v. 681 and v. 525 (€pavOn).— pév 8: conceding a 
fact, like pév ovy in vv. 483, 498. — dx’ dv 8’: for the elision at the end 
of the trimeter cf. v. 29. The construction is to be completed by 
adding in thought €A@ou (‘ would prove to have come’). 

524. yvopy: parallel not to dpyy, but to dpy7 Bucbev, and hence 
of manner rather than of instrument. 

525. rtovmos éhavdn: cf. Ant. 620 sq. copia yap €k Tov | KNewwov éros 
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mipavta, Trach. 1 Aéyos pev eat’ Gpxatos avOpirwy (prob. €« Twvos) 
aveis.— Taig chats yvopots: emphatically placed before the conjunc- 
tion (rv) that introduces the clause. yvapais coupled with meoGets 
implies words expressing the sentiments. rofs €uols Adyous may well 
have been Sophocles’s first thought and been changed on account of 
the following rovs Adyous. 

526. wev8ets A€you: practically = wevdeis rouoin A€ywv. 

527. yvopy tive: ‘in what sense,’ i.e. whether he was really in 
earnest or not. 

528. Equivalent to BAérovros 8 dpba Te (cf. v. 419) Kal 6p0a dpo- 
vovvTos avTov (sc. Oidéodes), ‘when he was clear-sighted and right- 
minded.’ The chiasmus is effective. For é« = peta cf. O. C. 486 e 
cipevOv orépvwy déxecOar Tov ixérnv (other examples in Bruhn’s 
Anhang, p. 39 sq-)- 

529. totro: said with an emphasis that implies ovrw devo ov. 

530. a Spac’: meaning, as the context shews, not their outward acts, 
but their inner motives. — The Chorus are staunchly loyal to their 
king: pevovow aul rov Oidirouv eurredon Ppovnpacw (Ant. 168 sq.). 

531. 88’: with a gesture (dexTiK@s).— $y: so that you need no 
longer question me, but can appeal to him. 

532. ovros ov: the full form of the common vocative otros. — 7és 
Hdves : = wis erdApNoas EADeiy, as appears from the sequel. 

533: ToApns mpdcwmov: forming one idea, as shown by the agreement 
of roodvoe. It is a picturesque synonym of téAma, like ‘brazen face.’ 
ToAmns is a genitive of material, as in Aevkns yLovos mrépvy. Ant. 114. 
The form of expression is unusual. Van Herwerden quotes as parallel 
Babrius 95, 57 7 0 avaideins | dppdv éxovoa Kal pétwrov EioTHKEL. 

534. ovevs: i.e. in intention. — rodSe tavSpds: = epov. 

536 sq. oép’ elaé, pos Oedv: so Phil. 433.—Sedrtav % poplay | dodv 
tw év euol: cf. Hdt. 1, 37 ovre twa Odinv por Tapiowy ovTE BOumLyv. 
For the rhythm of idwy rw’ év éuoi cf. Eur. Hec. 10 rodvv dé atv pol. 

538 sq. %—pabsy repeats and particularizes the preceding question 
in reverse order, ob yywpvotue referring to pwptav, and ov« aXeoiunv to 
detAiav. The ds clause depends on pabwy, which is parallel with iSév 
in v. 537 and has ratr’ €BovAevow vost implied with it. — yvwprotps: = 
aicOnooiunv.— 86» mpoorépwov gives the reason why Oedipus might 
not perceive what Creon was doing. —pady is, of course, said with a 
sneer. éuces (barring metre) would have been more natural in the 
parallel question than the participle. 
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541. avev te: as though xai avev were to follow. Such careless plac- 
ing of re in Greek and of the corresponding ‘both’ in English is only 
too common. — mAovrov kal didwv: cf. Eur. dudrom. 197 mAortov Te 
pey Ger Kai iro érnpmevyn, Xen. Cyr. 8. 6, 1 el tus TOV Gatpardy id 
tAoUToU Kal 7AnOous eEvBpicae Kal erxeipyoee pn Teer Oa. 

542. Ompav and dAlokerat contain a familiar metaphor from the chase. 
Cf. Eur. A/c. 786. For the acquisition of tyranny by money and 
friends cf. the case of Pisistratus in Hdt. i 61.—6: inasmuch as 
Tupavvis is a mpaypua. The relative refers to the genus, the antecedent 
expresses the species. The relative is often of wider scope than the 
antecedent both in form and in meaning. (See some striking cases in 
Class. Rev. XII, p. 391 sq.). — wAHOer xphpactv 0 resumes zAovrov Kal 
diAwv chiastically. , 

543. olc8 ws ménoov;: we can say, ‘Do you know how I bid you 
act?’ not ‘Do you know how act?’ The Greek imperative can be 
more freely used than the English. Cf. O. C. 75 oic@, & &&’, as viv 
pn opadys. (See Dr. Postgate’s classical discussion in Cambridge 
Philological Transactions, 1886, pp. 50-55, and Goodwin M. T. 253.) 

544. to’ dvtdxovoov: cf. v. 409 to’ dvriActar. — pabdv resumes avTd- 
kovoov in participial form. Such participial resumption is a striking 
feature of Herodotus’s easy, garrulous style. 

545. Sevds: = ayabos (contrasted with kxaxds), but the technical 
term (slang, of course, at first) with A€yev. For the opinion of the 
Greek purists about the careless colloquial use of devds (which reminds 
us somewhat remotely of objections made to the free use of ‘awful ’) 
see Plato Protag. 341 B. 

546. oot: brought in as an ironical correction. Oedipus does not 
think himself xaxos pabety in general. —Bapiv: ‘grievous,’ ‘ vexatious,’ 
the consequence of dvapery. 

547. ‘That is the very thing then that I want you to hear my expla- 
nation of first.’ tot’ atré means 70 dvcpevn Kal Bapty. we ool evar 
(i.e. as you suppose). 

548. todr avrd, though in a different connection, gives Creon his 
words back in his teeth. Cf. vv. 549-552 and the striking example in 
Az. 1142-1158. We find the same thing in Shakespeare. Cf. the 
‘keen encounter of wits’ in Azch. 7/7, Act I, Sc. Il: Glo. Vouchsafe, 
divine perfection of a woman, | Of these supposed evils to give me 
leave | By circumstance but to acquit myself. Ane. Vouchsafe, dif- 
fus‘d infection of a man, | For these known evils but to give me leave 
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| By circumstance to curse thy cursed self. G/o. Fairer than tongue 
can name thee, let me have | Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 
Anne. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canst make | No excuse 
current but to hang thyself. 

549. xrfpa: implying something of value, like Kxe#jAvov, as in 
Thucydides’s xrjpa és aicl. 

552. thy Sixnv: i.e. the appropriate punishment (tiv tpoojxovoav 
diknv). Cf. v. 231 sq. —eb: = dp0ds. 

553 sq. ‘I concede your major premise ; you must prove your minor.’ 
—rair tur’ elpfiobar is = Tatra G elpykas evduka elyor.— 7d 8 —pe: 
to be understood either as = d/dacxe 8¢ pe TO TAO NMA, Srrotov Pys Tabetv 
(aird) or as = Oidacke O€ pe Srroiov pis wabeiv 7d raOypyo (i.e. drotdv 
€or. TO TAOnya 0 hys Tabeiv). 

555. émeOes: ‘urged,’ not ‘persuaded,’ and = ovveBovreves (cf. v. 557)- 
—% ov: one syllable (synizesis).— émt links the verse closely with the 
next by its position. In meaning it is = pera ‘after,’ ‘in quest of.’ 

556. Tov cepvopavtiv Gvipa: Tov uavrTw avdpa (= Tov pavTw) is sneer- 
ingly degraded to rov ceuvopuavtiv avdpa, ‘your pompous Sir Prophet,’ 
more distinctly opprobrious than ceuvov pavtw would have been in this 
place. oeuvds = ‘pompous’ is familiar, and in that sense appears in 
several compounds. —répac@ar: strictly speaking, this should have 
been 7réuyou, but the familiar weraréuwacPar hovered before Sophocles’s 
mind and made him use the middle. — twa: object of réupacOar. 

557- Understand (xal ror’ éreBov) kal viv xré.—7O Povdrcdpate: 
local dative = accus. of extent of application with atrds. Cf. Thuc. 
3. 38, I éyw pev ody 6 adrds ciue TH yvwouyn. Bovtdrevua is used as if 
avweBovAcves, not érees, had been used in v. 555. The sentence 
means, of course, ‘ And I still think you should have done so.’ 

558. 848°: ‘now,’ introducing the argumentative attack that Oedipus 
is about to make on Creon. Cf. v. 577 (ri dy7’;). 

559. S€5paxe: the only tense that could be used of Laius with an 
expression of duration, inasmuch as he is dead. 

560. The vs. is = réOvnxe Biaiws. epper is guasz perfect (= olxera). 

561. pakpol — xpdvor : = paxpol madauol 7 dv elev (‘would prove to 
be’) ot xpovor, ei petpnOeiev. 

562. tér: i.e. dr dréavev 6 Adios. — ov: seemingly merely con- 
tinuative, not inferential. — év rf téxvq: there is nothing derogatory in 
the term réyvn per se, but the context shews that ‘in the business’ 
gives the tone here. 
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563. y: noting assent. — The verse is chiastic in arrangement. é€ 
Yoov is = opolws. We understand r@ vty (‘as now’) as the other term 
of the comparison. 

564. obv: ie. ered tor Hv ev tH Téxvy.-— TH: accus. of inner 
object. 

565. otv: = ‘at all events,’ certe, as regularly when in the same 
clause with ye. 

566. add’: because of the negative character of the last sentence, 
though spoken by another person. —éecyere: the plural means ‘you 
and the other Thebans.’ 

567. mapécxopev: ‘rendered,’ in place of the éoyomev ‘held,’ which 
we should expect after v. 566, implies a sense of duty on the part of 
the Thebans. —ad@s 8 odx{;: ‘of course,’ a not uncommon idiom. — 
Hkovoapev: sc. adrod (Tiresias) pvnoavtos rept cod. 

568. otv: i.e. ef epevvay eoxere. — odk y¥Sa: ‘would not tell,’ ironi- 
cally suggesting that Tiresias knew. —ré8e: =@ viv A€yer and con- 
trasted with rore. 

569. é’ ots — pid: as if Creon had said, not ov« oida, but od Ayo. 
—émi with dat. is = wepi with gen. — One naturally supplies émi rovrous 
as antecedent to the rel. clause. The jy indicates that the rel. clause is 


generic (characteristic). — @iAé: = elwa as often. 

570. 0 hpovav: = codos av, ef codds eins, and implying a threat. 

571. wotov r68';: = ti 700; For zoios for ris cf. v. 89. The words 
are probably in the accus., following the construction of récov. —et ye 
is practically = elrep ‘if indeed,’ ‘if really..—ovx dpvhropar: sc. TO 
pay ovk €idevan. 

572 sq. 60ovvexa: = ore. The clause is in apposition to tdocov 


Vv. 570. —£vvA\Oe: sc. eis Adyous. The word is thus = cvveBovdevoaro. 
—rho(S’) tuds—StadGopds: to be understood as = ovx av zor’ «ize 
tacbe (ras) Aaiov duapOopas euas <etvar). ‘If he had not plotted with 
you, he would not have said that / killed Laius.’ The emphasis seems 
to demand rao(8) instead of ras. Of course, the words are susceptible, 
from the audience’s point of view, of the meaning ‘he never would have 
‘ spoken of this murder of Laius that I have committed.’ —Sta@opas : 
the plural seems to connote contempt. 

574 sq. There is a chiastic arrangement in the pey and 6é clauses 
here, airos corresponding to and contrasting with éya, and the position 
of the subordinate and principal clauses being reversed. Again, éyw 
is contrasted with cov, and éyw cod with Kayod ov. —el— otc’ means 
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‘that’s your affair, not mine.’ —8xard: ‘I claim the right.’— &mep — 
ov: sc. padeiy édixalovs. —viv: probably to be taken with pabgiv. 

576. od yap py: the ym gives the sense required, ‘there is no fear ot 
my being convicted of murder.’ ov yap 4), the prevailing traditional 
reading is, as Hartung says, nearly = od yd2 dyrov and does not suit 
the context. Cf. O. C. 110. ov py with fut. indic. is a classical cor- 
ruption — but yet a corruption— of od pH with subj. See Goodwin 
M. T. 295 and p. 389 sqq. 

577. Sqr: =ovv. Cf. v. 558.— yhpas exes: = yeydprKas, a common 
Ionism (Hdt. 1, 27 e¢ passznz). 

578. e&eortw: ‘is possible.’ évetvar has here the same ferce in the 
personal construction as in the impersonal (dpveto@ar ovk ever. Cf. 
Aesch. Eum. 588 éxrewa* tovtov 8 ovtis dpvnois méAe. eveote has a 
different sense in E/. 527 r@vd dpvnots otk eveoti por (= Tad ovk 
Gpvovpar) . 

579. &pxets yfis: practically one word and hardly more than dpyets. 
—éxelvy: = sociative dat. with ratra.—ravra: accus. of inner obj. 
with dpxes ys. —toov vésev: sc. adr. 

580. dv: = 60 av.— 7 Sédovoa: = Gedy. Cf. v. 126. Such ana- 
lytical forms are common in Herodotus. There seems no valid reason 
for writing (with Hartung) 7 Oedovon. — euot: = rap éuod. The verse 
is spoken with hauteur. Oedipus assents to the general purport of 
Creon’s question, but makes a correction in favour of his own dignity. 
Note the tone of the emphatic é€ov. 

581. od« odv: not drawing a conclusion, but proceeding to the next 
step in the demonstration. —8voty tpiros in apposition to oper éyw. 

582. yap 8% Kal: yap gives assent, 5) strengthens évradOa, Kat 
strengthens kaxds aivy pidos as oy strengthens évrat6a. Kai thus 
practically resumes 8). ‘Yes; it is just exactly there that,’ etc. 

583. Understand ovk dy xaxds pauvoiunv piXros), ei did0ins y ds eyo 
(épavT@ ottw kal od) cavT@ Adyov. Adyov dddvar = rationem reddere. 

584. S€: used when we might have the explicative yap. — otro: = 
7066< of what follows. —év: attached to the verb of thought on which 
the inf. = potent. opt. depends. So often. Cf. Eur. Al. 48. 

585 sqq. In order to meet Oedipus’s charges argumentatively, Creon 
in this speech bases his loyalty entirely on reason and expediency. He 
had begun this line of argument at v. 577. The argument from proba- 
bility (76 eixés) was highly regarded in the Attic courts. Its employ- 
ment gave a fine opportunity for displays of wit and ingenuity. The 
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greater part of Lysias’s speech rept rod onxod (from 12 on) is made up 
of a chain of arguments of this sort, which were without real value in 
that case if the preceding statements and testimony were sound. It is 
only in Creon’s closing appeal (vv. 609-612) that recourse is had (and 
that very diplomatically) to the argument of friendship. 

585. Gpxew éA€o8ar: the rule continues, the choice is a single act; 
hence the tenses. —fbv $6Bouer: parallel with drpecrov evdovr’ rather 
than with drpeorov alone. Cf. v. 524 where dpy7 BiacGev is parallel 
with yvoun ppevov. That the ‘fears’ are terrifying dreams we learn 
from dtpecrov evdovr. Cf. Aesch. Cho. 523 sqq. (of Clytaemnestra’s 
offerings after her terrifying dream), €k 7’ évapatwv | kal vuxtimAayKTov 
Seatwv meradpevy | yous éreupe tacde dvoGeos yuvy, and Soph. £7. 
427, where Chrysothemis says méurev pe xeivn (Clytaemnestra) rovde 
tod PdBov (her dream) xdpu, Xen. Anad. 3, 1, 12 twepiboBos 8 evOds 
avnyepOn, Kat TO Ovap KTé. — The Shakespearean parallel is familiar. 

586. arperrov etSovr: cf. Eur. Jon 1198 atpeota vaiovo’. — €e: = 
péAAe ew. — Seneca Oed. 682 sqq. makes Oedipus anticipate Creon’s 
argument here in the words: Certissima est regnare cupienti via | laudare 
modica et otium ac somnum loqui: | ab inquieto saepe simulatur quies. 

587-9. The thought of these verses might have been concisely ex- 
pressed by the words cwdpovety y émustdpevov (or the like) attached 
to rw inv. 584. As these verses stand they serve as a transition to 
v. 590 sqq. 

587. éy pev obv: ey has no corresponding 6¢ and the particles are 
equivalent to y ovy (‘at all events’). The position of éy@ outside of 
the ovre — ovre complex, to the first half of which only it grammatically 
belongs, has the effect of identifying Creon with the prudent people 
mentioned in the second clause. —avrés and aAXos (v. 589) are con- 
trasted as so often. —ipelpwv épuv is like rpérwv épus v. 9. The 
participle iueipwv, as denoting an abiding quality, is here more adjectival 
than verbal, ‘desirous’ rather than ‘ desiring.’ — epvv = dioe ipl. 

588. paddov 4, as regularly after a neg., is = ‘so much as,’ dAAG 7A€ov 
(O. C. 62 sq.).— Tepavva is used as an adj. like ddeApa Ant. 192; so 
' also e.g. rapOévos in zapOevov Woynv éxov Eur. Hipp. 1006. 

589. cwdpovetv éricrarar instead of cudpwy éori (or cwdpove?) is 
about = ‘knows how to exercise prudence.’ Literally taken it makes 
cwppoowvy spring from émuarywn. — Creon’s advocacy of the position of 
the man that is next the throne as opposed to its occupant has a striking 
parallel in Euripides’s Hzpfolytus 1013 sqq., when Hippolytus says to 
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Theseus: ddd’ cs Tupavvely 7O0 ToIct cHpPpoow ; | HKioTa y * €l py TAS 
ppévas déPOope | Ovynrav dooow avdaver povapyxia. | éyw 8 dyOvas pev 
‘Kpareiv “EAAnvixods | rp@tos Odo av, év woAa dé SevTEpos | ody Toes 
dpioros ebruxev del fidras. | mpdccev yap «bd mdpeoti, Kivdvvds 7 
driv | kpetaow didwor THs Tupavvidos xdpw. Is this coincidence more 
than accidental? If it is, Sophocles must bave taken a hint from the 
earlier Hzppolytus, which also would thus have contained the verses 
just quoted. 

590. & ood: from the king as the source of authority. — avev péBov: 
cf. the close of the passage from the Wippolytus.— hépw: = Péepopau, 
KopiCopat (v. 580). 

591. &kov: the xat (in Kav) shews the sense to be ov pdvov Sv o- 
Bow dAXG Kal dxwv. — pov: ‘be doing’ every day. 

592. Shr: = ovy.—epol: sc. Tatra povovvTr.— nSlov: cf. Eur. 
Hipp. 1013. 

593. GAvaov: with both nouns. Cf. Xen. Cyr. 8. 7, 11 ratra dé co 
did0vs vowilw dpxnv pev pelo Kal Tovvoua THS Bacircias TO TperBuTEepw 
KataAureiv, evdoapoviav d€ col aAvmorepov, where there is perhaps a 
reminiscence of the present passage. 

594. The asyndeton (as in v. 596) marks the earnestness of the 
speaker. — kvpd: = tvyxavw, and that would be practically kak tvyn 
eit. 

595. Understand dAAa xara 7 Ta ov Kepder KaAa. Tupavvis is not a 
bad thing, but the dpy7 aAvzos of the second in power is better. 

596 sq. The vigorous asyndeton combined with anaphora is very 
effective. — maior xalpw: a hold expression = rac. (= trd wavTwv) 
xalpew KeAevouat, mavres pe yalpev Kedevovar, ‘all greet me,’ ‘all say 
xatpe to me.’ The dat. denotes the person from whom one receives 
the greeting like the Homeric dat. with déyeoOor. — domaterar: referring 
to taking by the hand. —oé@ev: gen. of source. —alkédXovor: refer- 
ring to addressing with flattering words in order to gain one’s good 
offices —aipvAtower érecow. We have here a climax, salutation, hand- 
shake, insinuating address. (On the traditional reading here, éxxadovdot, 
see Class. Rev. XIII, p. 392 sq.) 

598. Understand ray yap 76 ruxelv abroiow évrat& (i.e. év enol) ev 
(= éor/), ‘they have all their success here, ail their success depends 
on me.’— With vv. 596-8 cf. Seneca Oed. 687 sqq., where Creon says: 
Solutus onere regio regni bonis | fruor domusque civium coetu viget, | 
nec ulla vicibus surgit alternis dies | qua non propinqui munera ad 
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nostros lares | sceptri redundent; cultus, opulentae dapes, | donata 
multis gratia nostra salus: | quid tam beatae desse fortunae rear? 

599. Sf: = odv.—éyd: sc. tadra ppovav. — keiv’: i.e. the rupavvis, 
Ta ov PoBw Kadad. — abe: i.e. TA atv Kepder KaAG. 

600. kakéds: predicate. otk av yévoito vots KadOs ppovdv Kakds 
would be more natural; but the order employed by the Poet brings the 
contrasted terms together. — Kaas hpovav: = ei kadOs Ppovoin. KaKkods 
refers to moral baseness, kaA@s to mental excellence. Morality is thus 
based on reason, as in Socrates’s theory. Intellect constantly tended to 
outweigh character with the Greeks, as with other keen-witted peoples. 

601 sq. GAN’: ‘no,’ taking a fresh grip on the chain of argument, 
like a@AAG pyv, which would naturally have been used here in prose. 
— A transition to the second point of Creon’s argument is here made. 
That second point is contained in the second ovre clause (v. 602), the 
first point being resumed in the first ovre clause (v. 601). — épactis: 
the metaphor has a warmer tone than the Latin /awdator and Eng. 
‘admirer.’ émauverns (cf. e.g. Plat. Protag. 309 A ‘Ounpov émawvérns) 
is like Jaudator. — rirbe THs yvopns: i.e. dt Tupavvis HOiwy exe apyns 
dAvrov Kat duvvacteias fv. Such a sentiment would incline Creon to 
disloyalty to Oedipus and to an attempt to seize the throne. — ovr’ av 
rAainv: implying disinclination on Creon’s part but intended to appeal 
to Oedipus as = ovr Gy eikétws TAainv. TAHval as used here implies 
(like roApav) the overcoming of emotions, whether of fear, pity, or 
repugnance. — pet GAdov: Creon does not merely contrast sentiment 
and action, does not say merely oir av wore dpav 16d av TAainv, but 
adds to the action in general the special circumstances of this case — 
acting with another (wer adAXov), namely Tiresias. —8pév: contrasted 
with yvépns. — 768’: Creon cannot bring himself openly to name the 
act — éxBadreiv oe. [dp@vros should be corrected to Spav 768’ in the 
este 

603. Tavs’: what has just been said vy. 601-2. — €eyxov: denoting 
the object to be attained by the following verbs, especially revOov. We 
have thus an extension of the ordinary use of the objective accus. — 
rotro pev: adverbial like mp@rov pev.—iov: éAOuv would be more 
accurate, but cf. vv. 460, 782 (‘wy with imperf. both times, which is in 
favour of wevOov here). 

604. mes@ov: with an etymological play on the word Hv@0. Cf. 
v.70 sq. The etymology is not so clear here on account of the form 
of the present. — ra xpyoévr’: object of nyyeAa. —cadbds: = axpiBas 
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and perhaps designedly used, where we might expect rather an equiva- 
lent of dy Os, in order to avoid the suggestion of a possibility of any- 
thing worse than unclearness or inaccuracy on Creon’s part. 

605. tor 4AN: rodro 8¢ would have been regular. — tT Tepackdty : 
sociative dative with kow7. tepackdros is a short form for tepatooKo- 
mos. Cf. Kvpodéypwv for kyparodéypwv. — déBys: ‘find’ as the result 
of inquiry. Cf. v. 461. Ad&Bys would thus be the consummation of the 
process indicated in zevOov. 

606. Bovdedoavra: denoting not only action prior to that of AaBys, 
but also time prior to that at which Creon is speaking — ‘that I have 
plotted.’ Cf. éWevopevov v. 461.— kow4 Bovketoavra is = cup,Bovrevod- 
Hevov. 

607. Who: metaphor from the voting of the jurors (dicacrat) in a 
murder-trial. — 8: when dAAd would be more usual. —AaPov: not 
resuming AdBys but = avAAaBov. But even so it serves chiefly to give 
(as the participle often does in tragedy) a picturesque ending to the 
verse: it is hardly more than a stop-gap. 

608. This verse is practically equivalent to py wvOdpevos, with refer- 
ence to v. 604. — yvepy &84A@: a yvwun adnAos is one that has no 
proved foundation, a mere do0€a. The dative denotes manner. — xopls: 
i.e. ‘by yourself’ referring to amA7 yyw. Cf. Isaeus 11, 45, Thuc. 8. 
6, 2 mpacodvrwy b& Ta’Ta ywpls éxatépwv.—aitid: condemnation is 
thought of, though only accusation is expressed. 

609 sq. It is the second alternative that carries the burden of the 
thought, the first (rots Kaxods — vouile) is put in merely to shew the 
other side of the shield. —parnv: = Wevdds. 

611 sq. ékBadety: ‘throw overboard’ seems to be the meaning. Cf. 
v. 849. We understand twa as subject. —Aé€yw: ‘count, reckon’ 
(= vépw, vopilo, Aoyilopyar).— tov map’ aio Blorov: ‘one’s own cargo 
of life,’ a not unnatural nautical metaphor. 

613. ‘¢You do not believe me now,) but in time,’ etc. —éqel: cf. 
Vv. 370. 

614 sq. A single thoroughly base action shews a man to be morally 
unsound; it takes a very long series of good actions to prove a man 
incapable of a thoroughly base one.— One might well say that a 
proverbial reference to time as the test of truth (Professor Jebb well 
compares Pind. O/. 11, 53 sqq. 6 r é&eAeyywy povos | dAdOeav er y- 
Tupov | Xpovos), suggested to Creon by his own words ev xpdvw yvwon, 
is not particularly apposite here, especially with an antithetic addition 
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that plays into the hands of his opponent. But Sophocles was not 
always careful to make effective passages effective in their setting. 
Ant. 904 sqq. is the most striking instance of this. Then, too, there 
was the tendency to wind up a speech with a proverb. Cf. vv. 56 sq., 
314 sq. 

616. evdaBoupévw: sc. Tu.— weoetv: representing an accus. of the 
outer object — what one is careful about. | 

617. dpovetv: with both raxeis and dodadeis. ‘Swift-footed thinkers 
are not sure-footed thinkers.’ 

618. taxts tis: sc. av. The tus expresses the generic notion implied 
in the adjective as such. Cf. Phil. 519 dpa od py viv pe Tis ebyepys 
Tapys. 

619. Oedipus had begun as though he intended to put the case ina 
perfectly general way ; but the sense of the present situation is too strong, 
the particular case intrudes on the general one, and kde is substituted 
for something like xat rov ém-BovAevduevov. — taxdtv: = Tayews. — 
mad: = avri-. Cf. v. Ioo. 

620. Here Oedipus deals with generalities no longer. — rpocpeva: 
‘will wait,’ ‘persist in waiting,’ more explicitly é6éAw apoopevew. 
mpoopevety is to await someone’s approach (péve Twa tpocedbeiv). 

621. mempaypév', as opposed to nRaprnpéva, implies ‘successfully done.’ 
The tense marks the final nature of the act in each case. 

625. tmelEov and morevowv refer (chiastically) to Oedipus’s attitude 
toward the speech of the Coryphaeus (v. 616 sq.) and that of Creon 
(vv. 583-615) respectively. Oedipus speaks as though he intended 
neither to yield to the advice of the Coryphaeus (ize/Ewv) nor to believe 
Creon (motevowv). Cf. Trach. 1232 as épyaceiwy ovder dv Aéyes Opoets. 

624. Oedipus answers ironically that he will do both those things 
when Creon has shewn publicly (7 pod<&ns) what a terrible thing envy 
is (otov — Ooveiy, an indirect exclamation). With the remark about 
envy (Ooveiy) cf. vv. 380-389. 

622. Understanding mpodeiEns — pOoveiy to imply a public punish- 
ment, Creon at once asks whether Oedipus means banishment. Cf. 
O. C. 643 th dnta xpnfes; 7 Sdpovs oreiyev é€movs; — Badetv: sc. 


xpycets- 
623. Kirra: opposite of padiora, as minime of maxime in the same 
sense of emphatic ‘no.’ — vyetv: the change of tense seems to shew 


that Oedipus, with grim humour, would suggest the sense ‘escape.’ 
But perhaps this is over subtle. 
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626. ‘That's because you are not, as I see, in your sober senses.’ —- 
76 y otv éydv: sc. epos ppovoivra. The accus. denotes extent of 
application (specification). 

627. adda: like Latin af in argument, both times in this vs. — 
Kapov: = Kal Toupov. The article is understood from the parallel phrase 
in the last verse. We understand dpovety oe with def. —ébus: = ei. 

628. et here harks back to its more primitive meaning as introductory 
of a supposed case. Our ‘suppose’ justly represents it. We need 
supply no apodosis, — apxréov: sc. pol éotr. — Spws: sc. Kei py Evvinue 
pnd. 

629. Creon seems (if the text here and in the last verse be sound) 
to take up Oedipus’s apxréov in the passive sense and in the way of a 
general principle (= de dpyeoOa, ‘one must be ruled’). &pxovros is 
then gen. absol. with rod dpxovros understood. — médts Wédts: SC. ws 
duépOopas or the like. Oedipus apostrophizes the state as degenerate, 
as shewn by Creon’s insubordination. So Dicaeopolis in Aristoph. 
Ach. 27 after describing the bad manners of the people when assem- 
bling cries ® aéAus wéAus, with which “O tempora, o mores” is justly 
compared. 

630. Creon, speaking again at cross-purposes with Oedipus, catches 
at 7oAus, treating Oedipus’s words as an appeal to the state and playing 
on the supposed etymology of woXus as derived from zrodAof (‘the place 
of the many,’ ‘the commonwealth’). He implies that Oedipus has 
virtually said “ L’état, c’est moi.” 

631-633. The intervention of the Coryphaeus serves dramatically to 
introduce the newcomer to the audience. 

631. mwatoac®’: sc. verkovvTes. 

632. tHvS’: = wdc, detpo.—oretxoveav: tragic word for épyouevny, 
mposivoav: Cf. v. 79 (rpocortetxovTa). 

633. viv mapertas: = zapov. For the neuter form see G. Meyer 
Gr. Gram.,* 556, Anm. 1.— et 0éc@at: the middle as in dvarbeo Oa. 

635-638. The masterful way in which Jocasta intervenes in the 
quarrel and tries to send her husband and brother within doors suggests 
the manners of the Heroic Age. The powerful position of Jocasta in 
the state has already been alluded to (vv. 576-581). In her equality 
with men she is like Aeschylus’s Clytaemnestra or Herodotus’s Artemisia. 
If the Poet or his audience looked nearer home they might well have 
thought of Aspasia. Oedipus and Creon are fairly cowed by Jocasta; 
she comes like a dash of cold water upon the heat of their quarrel. 
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” 635. émfpacd’: ‘lifted up against one another,’ like a missile to be 
hurled. Elmsley compares Dem. de cor. 302 tavtnv thv pony éxeivos 
apixe (‘let fly’) d: éué, woAAods Kal Opaceis Ta pd TOvTWV ezraLpSpmevos 
Adyous. —érarexiverde: the preposition (éz/) is otiose. One could 
say, it is true, érauryiveoGe idiw vetKer (cf. Hdt. 1, 135); but here the 
participle (kuvodvres) is used instead of a noun. 

636. Wa: contrasted with yjs— private grievances with public 
afflictions. — kwotvres: implying that they are things that should be 
let lie. — kaka: = veikn. 

637. Jocasta speaks like a magistrate dispersing a riotous crowd. — 
el otxovs belongs with both ov’s (with the former of which we under- 
stand the voc. Oid/rous) : kata otéyas is distributive, ‘house by house,’ 
‘each to his house’ (kata oréyas ExaTepos). 

638. pH: ov belongs to the whole compound question, jy) only to 
the second clause. The change of form in the negative (the idiom is 
a common one) is due to a desire for clearness and for Jack of conflict 
in the negatives. ‘Won’t you—and not’ is an accurate translation. — 
Td pndev GAyos és péy’: sc. aAyos. pdev denotes absolute negation. 
It gives an air of contempt and is here a strong @avAov (‘petty’) as 
opposed to péya. (Commonly dAyos is taken with és wéya, so that ro 
pndev means ‘naught.’ But cf. Schol. rec. rd pydev aAyos: Kal pay THV 
ovdapuvynv Avrnv eis péya Kopiocere— where, however, aAyos is not 
understood with peéya.) — épew és: = zrovely. 

639-641. These verses in their traditional form offer two difficulties. 
(1) The form of v. 640. The violent synizesis required in dvoiy and 
the lengthening of the second syllable of dzoxpivas are decidedly ob- 
jectionable. It may fairly be doubted whether Sophocles would have 
written such a verse. Had dzoxpivas been added as a gloss on Odrepov 
dvoiv Kaxoty to give @arepoy an obvious construction, it might have 
given rise to the traditional form of the verse. I have followed Dindorf 
in assuming that this happened. 

(2) Creon says that Oedipus offers him a choice of exile or death ; 
but this contradicts v. 623. It has been proposed to get rid of the 
contradiction by reducing vv. 640-1 to one vs. of such a form as dpacau 
dixawot Sety’, aaroxteivae AaBwy (Nauck). But if these verses stand 
the conversation in vv. 634-648 has a certain symmetry of arrangement 
(5+5[=3+2] +5[=2+3]) that may well have been intended by 
the Poet. Besides, v. 626, if it be right to take it in connection with 
v. 623, makes Creon say that Oedipus is not in his sober senses in 
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condemning him to death outright, and he may be interpreting Oedi- 
pus’s words here from his own point of view. Moreover, both men 
are evidently abashed and ashamed at Jocasta’s words and are inclined 
to yield somewhat of their former vehemence. Besides, in what follows 
(and this is perhaps decisive) Oedipus does not merely remit the death 
penalty but lets Creon off altogether, as though there had been an 
alternative punishment of death or exile. 

639. Spatpe: = adeAGH.—6 ods moots: a rather childish way of 
making Jocasta responsible for Oedipus alone and of telling her where 
to lay the blame. ‘It’s all your husband’s fault.’ 

641. AaBov: cf. v. 607. — Oedipus and Creon are certainly ashamed 
of themselves. They speak like two boys caught in mischief. 

643. tTodpov capa: a more formal éuavrov or ewe, ‘my person.’ The 
rather pompous expression reads like an attempt on Oedipus’s part to 
keep himself in countenance. — ov: seeming to personify the réyvy 


as Creon’s accomplice. — téxvq kaxy: = ddAw. 
644 sq. vvv: =ovv and anticipating ei. — dpatos — Spav: striking 


interlocked order (hyperbaton of a clause) for dpatos éAofunv, el o€ Te 
ddpay av erouTia pe Spav. The jostling of the words as the two 
clauses seek to find utterance simultaneously well indicates the excite- 
ment of the speaker. (For striking examples of hyperbaton in Sopho- 
cles see-v. 1251 and the examples quoted thereon.) — dpaios: ‘under 
a curse.’ Cf. v. 276.— av éwaitig: the clause is genitive (partitive) 
of a (accus.) ézautua and is dependent on 7v.—S8pav: representing a 
‘timeless’ dods of oratio recta. Cf. the tense in 6 8pév. 

646. ré8e: inner. obj. = rHvde miotw. 

647. pédurra: practically an abbreviation of mp&ra Kal pddAuora, as 
shewn by ézevta. — 8pkov: accus. of that before which one feels shame. 
The oath is thus personified, 6pxov Oe@y taking the place of Oeovs. — 
Seay: the objective gen. with dpxos represents the object sworn by, like 
the accus. with duvvva.. Creon has named no gods, but the impreca- 
tory optatives are an appeal to the gods. 

648. rera: as though zp@ra perv had gone before. 

Then follows here a xoupos. A Koupds is defined by Aristotle 
(Poet. c. 12) as a pédos Kody TOD Xopod Kal ad oKyVAs, ‘a song 
in which Chorus and Actors alike take part.’ The present coups is 
made up of a strophe (vv. 649-668) and an antistrophe (vv. 678-697). _ 
These are divided by nine verses of ordinary dialogue. Perhaps we 
may not unfairly regard the nine verses of dialogue that follow the 
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antistrophe (vv. 698-706) as balancing vv. 669-677, although they are 
differently distributed. The excited cretic and dochmiac measures of 
the Chorus (or Coryphaeus) form, as elsewhere, an effective contrast 
with the calmer iambics of the Actors. This xoyds serves, as already 
said, to divide this éreucodvov — and so the play as a whole — into two 
halves, roughly speaking. We are brought here to the turning-point 
of the action, to the beginning of the dvayvwpiois. As the beginning 
of the dvayvdépio1s has been retarded by the quarrels with Tiresias 
and Creon, so the culmination of it is checked by the coming of 
the messenger from Corinth. But this is only a superficial checking ; 
for in reality the Corinthian contributes greatly to the dvayvapiots. 
Thus does Sophocles artfully draw out the action and hold the full 
dénouement in suspense. ; 

649. Jocasta has assumed that the Chorus side with her: the Chorus 
now formally do so. The metre indicates the emotion of the speaker. 
—Oedkfjoas ppoviocas +: emotion and intellect are to be united in the 
act of yielding. ‘With heart and mind’ gives the tone. 

650. té: inner object with eika@w (‘what concession’). — @édes 
elki0x2: eixa8w would have implied (subjunct. of appeal) what 6lAe3 
eika9w expresses. The verb of will in the second person in such 
phrases serves as an index of the force of the following subjunctive: 
it is what might be called a verbal preposition. We find the same 
thing in Latin (v7s cedane). 

651. In apposition with 7r/ in the last verse. — otre ply vAiov: with 
reference to Creon’s argumentation in v. 583 sqq. (Wecklein.) —év 
Spx@ péyav: ‘strong in oath.’ Creon is supported by his oath as 
Tiresias by truth (v. 356). év dpxw like év tun yé Tw Vv. 80. 

655. otc@’ otv a yxpyfes;: i.e. ‘do you know what the granting 


your request implies?’ — 8h: = ovv.— os: = Ayes, ‘propose,’ ‘bid’ 
(xzAzvus). 

656 sq. The whole sentence is in apposition with r/.—-évayq: = 
éyoaKov, dpaiov. —év airiq Badeiv: = éuBadrciv aira Cf. [Plat.] 


Epist. 7,341 A ds poderote Badeiv ev airia tov dexvivta GAN’ adrov 
avrov. Cf. also Aesch. Ag. 1131 and such Homeric phrases as yaAxKov 
év oryn$zaou Badov E 317, where the phrase is used literally. —o’: 
. of Badciv.—ovv adavei Ayo: recalling Creon’s yrwopy donde, 
. 608. —aripov: proleptic (= wor dripov yevCoOa).— The text of 
a verses is, unfortunately, pretty uncertain. 
658 sq. Oedipus, believing firmly that Creon has plotted against 
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him, tells the Chorus that they are practically asking him to expose 
himself to the fate he is asked to spare Creon. 

660. 08: sc. cot Lyt& odrcOpov 7) Hvyhv ék THade ys. The Chorus 
take Oedipus with naive literalness. —@edv: sc. duvuse. pa is some- 
times omitted between ov and the accus. of that which is sworn by, as 
here. Cf. v. 1088. @edv is placed before zpdov, on which the genitive 
depends, in order to bring it together with @e@v. apomov is practically 
an adj. with @edv. The sun is so called in relation to the gods 
Oipaviwves — because of his prominence in the sky. He is leader of 
the heavenly host. 

661. émel: as though not a wish but an expression of fainness — not 
drofunv ‘may I die, but dAocjunv av or Bovdolunv av (OedAouyw” Av) dAE- 
oOa ‘I would fain die’— had preceded. —6 tr wiparov: sc. eoruy, 
‘whatever (character) is lowest ’— whatever term could be used to cap 
adwros, abeos. 

662. odAcipav: dAofuav av (= Hdews av dAolmav) would be more 
logical after évet. But such expressions are not altogether uncommon, 
Cf. Eur. Ale. 1023 vootyncayu yap. — opsvyow — exo: = ei Tdde Hpovd. 
— The Doric forms mark the rising emotion. 

665. Svopdpws: with dbwas (= POivovea). 

666 sq. tpvxe Wuxdv: the subject is not merely ya, but dvopudpws 
ya POwds, 43’ et xré., «(the thought of) the wretched plight of the land 
if’ etc. — kakots kaka: brought together for effective contrast like their 
attributes rots wdAau TA tpds ohov. The tame arrangement would be 


as 


ei Tade TA Tpds OPOY KaKd TpOTAaWe Tors maAaL KaKOis. — TpoT det : 
intransitive. The future gives an ominous force. —mpos ody: more 
vigorous than the véea which would balance waAau (cf. v. 1). 

669. 6 8 ody trw: the combination & oty has not its ordinary sense 
(‘but at all events’), but is used, as elsewhere, with the imperative 
(see Az. 114) to mark reluctant consent. ‘Well, then, let him go.’ 
ito is = arirw and implies acquittal. — wavtedds: ‘ outright, enhancing 
the contrast between death and banishment —a living death to the 
dirorods Greek. 

671 sq. oév: emphatic, and implying by its emphasis what is ex- 
pressed by od 76 todd’. —orépa edevsy: for ‘supplication,’ like téApns 
mporwrov (Vv. 533) for ‘daring.’ —orvyqoetar: i.e. dx éuod. So-called 
fut. mid. for pass., but rather present (as opposed to aorist) future 
passive. The present future force is clear here and in many other 
passages: cf. e.g. EZ, 970 sq. éXevPepa | KaAz Td Nourov. 
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673. otvyvds: with reference to orvynoerat. orvyvos and eikwy are 
to be taken closely together in the sense of ‘ yielding with hate,’ ‘ yield- 
ing sullenly.’— Bapds: ‘remorseful,’ sc. éooevos. 

674. Qvpot mepdoys: the genitive is used here with repay as in v. 74. 
mepav regularly takes the accus. drav Ovpovpmevos ravon (or Ovpod 
amadAaxOys) gives the sense here. — Creon here prepares our minds for 
his not unkind treatment of Oedipus at the close of the play. He 
realizes the hatred and reluctance with which Oedipus yields, but 
knows that with his hasty temper his repentance will be as deep as is 
his present hate. His words here admirably depict the character of 
the man of hot blood, but sound conscience. 

675. Gdryoror hépev: cf. Aesch. Prom. 240 macxew pev adyewaiow, 
oiktpaiow © ideiv. : 

676. édces: clearly expressing intention—‘aren’t you going to let 
me alone?’ — ropetoopar: a fuller efus for the sake of the verse. 

677. a&yveros: ‘ignorant,’ ‘blind’ (to my character).— év tote®’: 
= apa Toicd, but more expressive, as suggesting a body of jurors 
(dixacrai) before (év) whom one is tried. Cf. (among many passages) 
Andoc. de myst. 102 év tpiv Kpwvopevos. —toos: = 6 attos domep Kal 
mpiv. Schol. zapa 6€ rovrous THs potas ddéys yv Kal mpwyy elyov 
(meaning tiv airiy ddgav exwv nvrep Kal Tpd Tov). 

680. Understand (xopu® 67) pabotoa y xré. Jocasta speaks as 
though the Coryphaeus had asked ré-otd kopuiles; or od Komels ws 
TAXLOTA ;. —T0XN: = Tyudopd. Jocasta means, of course, the cause of 
the quarrel (7 air/a Tov veikous, TO €ykAnua). 

681. SdKnois dyvas Adyov HAVE: ‘an ignorant (unfounded) fancy of 
words came,’ implying that words were spoken (by way of accusation) 
expressing a mere opinion (d6ga) that was not founded on knowledge 
(yvGous). The personification is bold. —8émre &8xov: referring to 
the accusations on both sides. Creon, in both clauses, is treated as 
one with Tiresias. — 1d ph @v8tkov: ‘injustice’ (rd adixov). jay might 
be called an abstract negative here. — Sarre. seems to be a more elegant 
dave. 

682. The meaning of the Coryphaeus is expressed with such timid 
obscurity that Jocasta has to ask whether both statements apply to 
both parties. —Adyos: with reference to ddxynois Adywv. ‘What was 
it that was said?’ 

685 sq. The Coryphaeus tries to get out of the matter and, now that 
Creon is let off, consign the quarrel to forgetfulness. Oedipus points 
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out what a difficulty the Cory phaeus has got himself into by his goods 
intentions. — ete sc. TO vetkos or the like. F 

687 sq. tw iets: indirect exclamation. — dya0es— dviip: = xalzep 
dyabos kré. or dyabds— avip duos, ‘well-meaning man though jy 
are.’ — tobpov—kéap: ‘by seeking to relax and blunt my angel 
the text be sound). Cf. O. C. 937 sq. épas iv’ Kes, © Ee’; Os a 
pev et | paivy dixatos, dpov 0 epevpioxyn kaxd. For xatapBAdjv 
cf. Aesch. Prom. 866 sq. arapBrAvvOjoetat | yvopnv. 

689 sq. elrov pev— tobe 8: ‘I said—and be assured’ (by m 
it again).— ovx Gmag pévov: referring to vv. 484-511, 660- 
mapadppévinov: only here and = rapadpova.— &mopov érl > 
nearly = rapappovipov. The preposition suggests that the 
force of zpos is insisted on in dropov. The phrase then is = adv 
ropever au ert ppovimo.. A is 

691. mepivics ¥ av: poetical infin. for participle. Obliq 
érepaounv adv. dvta is understood as the link between wepd 
and Tapappovipov KTé. pe Cert tiker: practically = = mpovdidovv 

692-697. 8s 1: balanced by 7a viv 7; cf. vv. 35 and 4o. 7 
temporal element of the first clause answering to ra viv in th 
is latent in cadeboveav = dr éoddeve. With cadevovoar cf. 
metaphor, vv. 22-24.— Kar’ dp0dv otpiras: ‘set on even keel w 
fair wind.’ Cf. Ant. 162 sq. Ta pev d) oAECos Godadds Geot 
ocdlw ceicavtes OpOwoav TaAW.— ebtopmos yévovo: prayer fo 
in the future is based on achievement here, just as in v. 4o sq 
tation to future effort is based on past achievements. — edarouros 
on the figure of the fair wind (ovpos). eS 

698. SiSagov kay’: slightly strained in meaning. Not ‘teach me 
you have taught others: but ‘make me to know as others kr 
((arotnoov ideal ov povov adAovs dda) KGL). 

699. PAV oThoas exes: pv toTavar : pyview 3: Boiw F 
Boav (cf. Phil. 1263). As passive to the phrase Bony toravar 
xéados witve. Eur. Hipp. 576.—orhoas exes: transitive pe 
mpayparos: gen. of source indicating cause, indexed more prosai 
by evexa, xapur, birep. 

700. oé yap —oéBw: meaning that he has more regard for her v 
that he tell the cause of the quarrel than for the Chorus’s (impliec 
wish that he should not (v. 685 sq.).—és mdéov rav8e: = rdeov 7 
TovaoE. : 

701. Kpéovros: sc. pnvw ornoas éxw. But the word Kpéovros alone — 
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does not indicate the source of the anger, rather the words Kpéovros 
oia — éxeu taken together, which are a vigorous equivalent of Kpéovros 
Yrd or BeBovAevxdros. The exclamation takes the place of the 
ve participial phrase. Cf. Hdt. 8, 12 éAwiLovres méyyv dodo Oau 
1 KaKa NKOV (= és Towra KaKa HKOVTES). — BeBovdevKds exer: a less 
resolution of the perf. than the aor. participle + exw. 

_Aéy: ‘speak on.’ Oedipus is not only incoherent but fairly 
in with anger at the insult. — cadds: emphatic and with éyxaAdv 
aken together.—7é vetkos: cf. Phil. 327 sq. Tov péyay | xoAov 
av éyxad@v. — éykadav épeis: hardly more than an analysis 
aXeis (fut.). 

kaberrdvat: hardly more than eivac. 

The queen seems to speak in a tone of calm contempt. — 
3: the preposition repeats the notion of first-hand knowledge 
contained in airds. With this verse cf. Eur. Phoen. 33 mais 
yvors 7 Tivos pabwv mapa. 

. pév ovv: corrective, ‘no, but,’ zo vero. Oedipus does not 
v. 704 as it stands. He goes off half-cocked (as the saying 
Tos, disregarding the rest of the question. —éomép as: for the 
ecific avrecmeuwas. On the preposition in éoréeuwas see the 
eiveAnAVOas V. 319. 

6 ¥ els €avtév: ad se guidem quod attinet.— wav édevdepot 
‘keeps his mouth quite free,’ i.e. ‘makes no accusation’ (cf. 
may in agreement with ordua instead of rayreAGs with the 


F adels: seemingly a sailor’s phrase, ‘casting loose.’ — dv: de- 
it, of course, on répr; but the whole rel. clause is =a gen. of 
n dependent on ddels. ‘From what you are talking about’ 


éod: contrasted with dv déyes repr. — over’: = Ot, like 

he 

). Bpdreov ovSiv: more general in form than Bpordv ovdels or 
han BporGy ovdev (v. 1194 sq.). — Téxvys: part. gen. with éyov 

; The participle, as here used, is almost as much an adjec- 
s particeps. With pavtixas exov téxvns cf. pavtixy Bpvov tréxvn 

h. fr. 350 and (better) Plat. Phaedr. 244 E 7 pavia » ex Oeod 

yvopevn e&dvrn rrovel Tov éavTAs éxovta (= peréxovta). 

710, tavbe: that is, of the fact ovvex — réyvns. — cbvropa: agreeing 

with onpeta, but practically = cvvrdpos. 
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711-722. In accordance with her promise Jocasta gives a brief and 
hasty account of Laius and his oracle. The ovvrouorys appears strik- 
ingly in the light hurrying kal in vv. 715 and 719, before which to 
point with a full stop spoils the style of the story. Jocasta’s story is all 
one sentence. She treats the whole matter with a levity to which the 
seriousness of its import to Oedipus makes a finely effective contrast. 

711. md@e: cf. Aesch. Prom. 663 sq. (Inachus sends frequent 
messengers to Pytho and Dodona to enquire about Io’s dreams: at first 
they bring back obscure answers) tédos 8 evapyys Bakis 7AOev “Ivayw 
| capOs emuokymtovoa KTé. See also the passage from Pausanias cited 
in the Introduction, p. 18.—ovd« ép@: cf. Eur. JZed. 889 sq. ddAX’ 
eopev oldv eopev — ovdK €p@ kaxdv — | yuvatkes and Trach. 500. 

712. Jocasta exculpates the god himself. It was priestcraft at 
Delphi then, as it is priestcraft at Thebes now. Her attitude toward 
Delphi is strictly that of any truly pious Greek. 

713. €or poipa: cf. Przl. 331 eoye poip AyidrAEa Oaveiv. 

714. Practically = ef tus wats yévour’ éuod Te Kdxeivov mapa. The 
birth of the son is not prophesied; only what will happen in the event 
of his birth is foretold. 

715. wal: neither does cat mean ‘and yet’ here nor does it mean 
‘and so’ in v. 720. Carrying out the promise made in v. 710, Jocasta 
simply strings the parts of her story together in the simplest way. See 
the note on vv. 711-722 above. — févor woré: the insertion of the rather 
casual zoré serves to give distinction to vou and let the mind dwell 
severally on the notions ‘foreigners’ (much less his own son) and 
‘highwaymen,’ thus giving the incongruity its full force. 

716. év tpimdats dpatirots: Oedipus probably shews agitation at 
these words (cf. v. 726 sq.). 

Vv. 717-719 contain a good instance of parataxis or simple codrdina- 
tion of sentences instead of subordination. od adds overs yeyovdtos 
neepas Tpels or mplv yevéeoOar Tov maida 7. T. Or, in the second number, 
qvixa in place of kai (= cum inversum) would give a more modern and 
literary form to the sentence. But it is in just such familiar bits of — 
narrative phraseology that the language keeps its earlier types most 
naturally. Sometimes such a xa is anticipated by a te. (See the 
examples in Bruhn’s Axhang, p. 84 sq-) 

717. matsds BAdoras od Sérxov: ‘had not separated the boy’s birth’ 
—an odd phrase pat apparently (metri gratia?) for aida Braorav 
(‘from his birth’) od dveoyov. 
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718. ap%pa moSoiv: = cdupa. The phrase is like the Germ. Fuss- 
gelenke. —évtebtas: the Poet, for sound dramatic reasons, lets Jocasta 
in her rapid sketch use a vague term. Only at v. 1034 do we hear of 
the piercing of the feet.— The baby’s feet seem to have been fastened 
together with a zepovn such as may well have been used (like its 
modern counterpart) to secure the owdpyava or swaddling-clothes. 
Such a large clasp-pin could well be used to pin together the heels of a 
three-days’ child, if the pin were run between the ankle-bone and the 
heel-tendon. évevSas would well depict the process to the audience — 
dovae cuvetotow. Cf. v. 1034. 

719. @\Awv: implying servants (cf. v. 144). We learn first in 
vv. 1171-1173 that Jocasta herself delivered over the child. That is 
an unessential detail here, and she would naturally not dwell on it. — 
els &Barov dpos: this order is probably due to Sophocles. Cf. v. 1496 
Tov matépa tatnp | , Ant. 418 ovpdviov dyos | , AZ. 459 Kal wedia TaAd€ | , 
Aesch. Suppl. 388 éyyvtata yévous | (see further Appendix on Metres), 
where the type of ending of trimeter with tribrach in fifth place is 
—~vuvlu—. In Phil. 1302 dvdpa roAguov | we have the other 
type UU u _ (the final word a fourth paeon). To this latter type 
belongs v. 967; for 6 8€ Gavwy are practically one word. — There is an 
intentional ruggedness in the present verse, as Professor Jebb thinks. 

720. évrav0a: nearly = ovrws.— qvvoev: poet. for éroiyoev as in 
v. 166. 

722. 16 Sewdv ovdhofeiro: in anticipatory apposition with the rest of 
the verse. Cf. v. 852 (rov Aatov PoBov). — mpds Trar8és waQeiv: balanc- 
ing povéea yevéoOar rar pos. 

723. rovatra: accus. of inner object with dudpucav. ovtTw Wevd7 is 
the implication. — pfpor pavtikal: Jocasta, thinking of the application 
of her story to Oedipus’s case, uses a phrase that hardly fits the Delphic 
oracle. — §téptoav: the definiteness of the prediction is dwelt upon in 
contrast with the (supposed) failure of accomplishment. 

724. wv: referring to dyyae pavtixal.—ovd: pointed reference to the 
_ person quem fabula docet. 

725. xpelav: = ypynua. ‘If a god shall seek a thing, he will easily 
bring it to light by himself’ (without man’s aid). The use of the future 
instead of the present in the apodosis of the generic condition seems to 
imply that the condition will never come true. A god has no need 
to seek. 

726. olov: exclamatory and object of dxovoavr’. The reference is 
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to v. 716. (It almost seems as if we should understand ofov in two 
ways, as object of dxovoavr’ and in agreement with wAdvyya. Could 
a Greek of Sophocles’s time have taken it so?) — dprias: with axovcavr’. 

727. uxfis rAdvnpa: cf. ppovridos tAdvors, v. 67. 

728. pepipvys: loosely used of that which causes pépysva. The 
words of the verse are interlocked, rotr’ separating pepiuvyns from 
émiotpadets with which it belongs (hyperbaton). 

729. of(a): ‘I fancied,’ implying ‘but I may be mistaken.’ Oedi- 
pus does not wish to believe the worst. 

730. mpos: truer to the facts than the év of Jocasta’s phrase (v. 716). 
Cf. v. 801. 

731. yap: implying nKovoas.—Angtavr exe: an extension to an 
intransitive verb of the resolution of the perfect which belongs properly 
only to transitive verbs. 

732. x@pos: common Ionic equivalent of réos. — ovtos = that you 
speak of; 708° = that I am thinking of; but the distinction is hardly to 
be pressed here. 

734. Aedhdv xamd Aavdias: such instances of the preposition ex- 
pressed only with the second substantive are not uncommon in Greek 
poetry; cf. Pindar O/. 7, 12 Popmeyye tappavoisl 7 ev evrecw avdA@v. 
For AavAéas we should expect AavAddos. On the place of the murder 
see Introduction, pp. 32, 34. 

735. Totod’ obvfeAnrv0ds: for the order of words cf. vv. 139, 278. 
The dative of interest takes the place of pera rade. This idiom is a 
personification (unless, as in PAzl. 354, the dative be a personal pronoun 
or a noun representing a person) of that from which the time is 
reckoned. (See the examples in Bruhn’s Anhang, p. 30.) 

736sq. tt: modifying cyeddv. — rpdcbev 4 — xOovds : = rply ce THGD 
apxew xOovos (cf. v. 104), but more picturesque as taking the spectator’s 
point of view. — ev éhalvov: = elyes havepas. — éxnpvxOy: implying 
that a public announcement was made to the people of what the escaped 
slave had told to Creon and Jocasta. 

738. Spdcai pov: by writing thus (in place of the traditional pov 
Spacar) we restore at once the caesura and the interlocked order of 
words. Besides dpacau and pov thus get their proper emphasis — or 
lack of it in the case of the latter. — pov mépt: instead of we, under the 
influence of BeBovAevoar. The phrase belongs logically to daca. 

739. th: adverbial. — rotr’: viz. v. 736 sq. — évOtprov: ‘something 
to take to heart,’ ‘ominous,’ as indicated by his ejaculation. For this 
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use of évOvuuos, of that about which one has superstitious feelings, cf. 
Thue. 7, 50, 4 9 weAnvn éxAelrer* eTVyXave yap TavaeANVOS OTA * Kal 
oi “A@nvaior ot te wAelous érurxeiv éxeAevov TOs OTpaTyoUs evOYpov 
movovpevoe (‘regarding it as ominous”). 

740 sq. ‘Don’t ask me yet; tell me first,’ etc.— tow refers to 
physique. —«lpwe: on the fatal journey. —dkphv Bys: = 7Ackiay, 
though there seems to be no parallel. dix pen) 7Bys, means simply 
‘maturity.’ In Eur. Jom, 354 7Bys pérpa is = pArkiav, but is used of 
a young man.—In Seneca (Oed. 774 sq.) Oedipus asks: quae spatia 
moriens Laius vitae tulit? | primone in aevo viridis an fracto occidit? 
Seneca would have shewn better art had he made his Oedipus (catching 
at a straw) suggest that Laius was probably a young man. 

742 sq. Jocasta answers Oedipus’s questions in reverse order. — 
pédas: Sc. Av. —kdpa belongs primarily to wéAas (‘accus. of specifica- 
tion’). — xvodfov apre AevkavOys: lit. ‘just beginning to froth white- 
foamed,’— an admirable description of crisp, dark hair just turning 
grey. yvoalev seems to be associated elsewhere with yvots in the 
sense of ‘down.’ (For the sense of ‘froth’ cf. Hom. € 226 éx xedadns 
3 éopnye adds xvoov atpvyérow.) AevKavOs contains avOos in the 
metaphorical sense that /éos and Germ. Blume also have. Cf. the use 
of e€avciv in Eur. 7. 7. 300, when it is hard to tell whether foam or 
red colour is thought of. It may justly be queried whether in avOnpov 
te pevos Ant. 960 the adj. does not mean ‘foaming,’ ‘frothing.’ — In 
Seneca (Qed. 776) Jocasta describes Laius as inter senem iuvenemque 
sed propior seni. — popdfs: ‘figure,’ or, perhaps, rather ‘stature.’ We 
are not, of course, to imagine any striking likeness between Laius and 
Oedipus. For Dryden’s treatment of this notion see Introduction, 
P- 49- 

744 sq. tédas: it is hard to say in such cases whether the adj. 
implies an eiud or is to be taken as a vocative addressed to oneself. 
—ovx elSévar: representing the pluperf. (= imperf.) in oratio recta, as 
is more clearly shewn by apriws. Oedipus’s thought is éuavrov (doubly 
emphatic) eis dpas devas tpovBadrXov dptiws (at the time of the pro- 
clamation) ovx «ides. mpo8adrdAwv depends, of course, on eidévae (‘did 
not know that I was exposing myself”). 

746. was: ‘in what sense,’ rau yywuy.— ror: intensifying é6xva. — 
amocKkotrotc : the preposition merely marks the point of view of the 
subject, as in the synonymous ddopav. 

747. a0vpds: a more expressive poSovpor.— BAérav y: ‘may prove 
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to be,’ with reference not to the fact but to the ascertainment of it. 
BXérov is distinctly adjectival like zpérwyv (v. 9) and €xov (v. 709). 

748. Selkes: sc. Tov pavtw BAé€rovtTa dvTa. — e€elmys: the preposi- 
tion implies reluctance and concealment on the part of the subject. Cf. 
Hom. A 363 ééavda, py Ked0e vow, iva edouey dudw. This is more 
fully shewn by the next verse. 


749. okv@: ‘am reluctant,’ not ‘fear.’ —pa@ote’ ép&: = dxovcac’ 
GTOKpPLVOV[LAL. 
750. Bats: = ddLyos in the sense of d6ALyous éxwv avdpas Aoyiras, as 


shewn by what follows. The word is rather a favourite with Soph- 
ocles, and is also = puxpos. 

751. avSpas Aoxitas: like avnp apynyerns, avOpes TroAtraL, avinp Bact- 
Aevs, and the like. — ot(a): = ds, womep. — dpxnyérns: = dpxor, 
BacwActs. 

752 sq. There were five men all told, a herald and three attendants 
besides Laius. Laius was in a carriage; the others were on foot. — 
amqvn: generally drawn by mules. So in the story of Nausicaa (¢ 73). 
In the races dryvn was the mule-car.— The attendants walked behind 
in this case like Nausicaa’s (€ 260). Laius had no driver with him. 
The herald went before. Some of these facts we glean later from 
Oedipus’s story. The rate of progress was as slow as in Greece to-day, - 
the animals going at a foot-pace. Seneca’s management of Laius’s ret- 
inue is unconsciously humorous. He cannot imagine a prince travel- 
ling so slenderly attended: he, therefore, makes Laius start out with a 
considerable retinue, most of whom get lost before he meets Oedipus ! 
Vv. 777-9 OED. Frequensne turba regium cinxit latus? | Ioc. Plures 
fefellit error ancipitis viae: | paucos fidelis curribus iunxit labor. 
Here speaks the imperial Roman. 

754. Svadavq: though Oedipus’s count can not have agreed with 
Jocasta’s; for he thought he killed all. See Introduction, p. 10. 

755. 6—Aéyovs: a variation on the common order in this play (cf. 
vv. 139, 278). — tpiv: i.e. ‘you and the other people of Thebes.’ 

756. olkeds: = oixérys.—boamep: = 6 aitos domep. The rel. clause 
is = a substantive in apposition to oikevs Tus. 

757. kav Sdporcr: Oedipus catches eagerly at the word oikeds in 
hopes that the man is at hand. The arrangement kal ra vov (‘also 
now,’ as once) Tvyxdver tapwy év dduoucw shews the thought of the 
sentence more clearly. 

758. ov 84: = nKicTa.— ad’ ov: = evel. —Keiev: Jocasta shuns a 
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more exact reference to the fatal spot: she uses the same remoteness 
of phrase that was used of the other world (éxe?, of exe). 

759. The two things which the slave can not bear to see — or rather 
to realize as existing together — the presence of a new master and the 
absence by death of his old master — are merely linked in the simplest 
way. The highly pathetic effect of this simplicity is at once obvious. 
—As a matter of fact Sophocles is guilty of a glaring inconsistency 
here. He makes the escaped slave come back with the news after 
Oedipus has mounted the throne!—oé 1’: xparn which ends the last 
verse should properly (barring metre) come after €yovra in this verse. 
As the words stand we have to revise our conception of the sentence 
when we find an intransitive participle after Advov, not one that can 
govern kpary. 

760. éfukérevoe: the preposition—as well as the tense — indicates 
the effectiveness of the supplication. That the supplication was a real 
and formal one, not a mere request, is shewn by the mention of the 
ceremony of grasping the hand, for which cf. PA. 1398 a 8 qveods 
(= treoyov) por devas euns Ovrywv (rather Oryov euns), Eur. Hec. 
850 sq., H. &. 968. It may also be said that trys éuns yerpos Orywv 
takes the place of the less graphic je which we should else expect as 
object of ééixérevoe. 

761. aypovs: better taken as poetic terminal accus. (= eis dypovs) 
than as governed by émt (cf. v. 734).—éml trotpvlwv vopdas: ‘to take 
charge of (lit. ‘over’) the pasturing of the flocks.’ For this use of 
éml w. acc. cf. Xen. Anad. 1. 1, 3 avrov droreurer wadw ert THY apynv 
(‘to take charge of his province’). 

762. as etn: the purpose of the slave. The ws seems to be used 
doubly: os wAcorov = as ws rAdoTov. —&morros: it was a painful 
sight that he was shunning. The word should (and sometimes does) 
mean ‘seen from’ somewhere, ‘seen at a distance.’ Here (and else- 
where) it means ‘away from the sight’ (dao trys oWews). The gen. 
seems to be used with it in that sense as objective, as it would be with 
the noun dys. 

763 sq. Kameppy éyd vv: ‘and send him I did,’ answering to éécKe- 
Tevoe Treuar. eyo is contrasted with the (unexpressed) subject of 
é&uxérevoe. ‘He asked; I granted.’ — ot’ dvhp SotA0s: sc. afids éore 
(ota being accus. of extent of application, ‘in so far as’). His worthi- 
ness was not the worthiness of a free man, only that of a slave. In his 
view of slaves Sophocles is thoroughly conservative and aristocratic, 
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very different from Euripides. For the latter’s view cf. Jon 854-6 
&v ydp te Tots SovrAow aicyivyv Peper, | To_voya: Ta 8 GAAa wavTa 
tov éevbepwv | ovdev Kakiwy dodAos datis éoOAds 77. See further M. 
Decharme’s excellent summary of Euripides’s attitude on this subject 
(Euripide et Vesprit de son thédtre, pp. 168-171). — rioSe Kal pelto: 
= ov povov THVde THY xapLV GAA Kal peiLw THOSE. — Hépewv : ‘to receive,’ 
as in puobov pepe. 

765. mas Gv podov: a wish cast in the form of a question of possi- 
bility. Euripides uses 7@s ay with the opt. in this sense a good deal, 
and it occurs at least seven times in Sophocles. (See Bruhn, Anxhang, 
p- 63.) 

766. wapeotiv: = &eotw. This answer sounds as if we had rather 
a question of feasibility than a wish in Oedipus’s speech — poro av 76 
xré. rather than w@s av xré. Jocasta answers the purport of Oedipus’s 
words. — rotr’: accus. of inner object. 

767. esavtév: proleptic object of dédocxa (rhetorical not logical 
object), as though pa) elpnxws ® rather than what we have here were to 
follow. — 16AN Gyav: i.e. ‘too many reasons.’ 

769 sq. GAN’ tEerat pév: ‘well, come he shall,’ dismissing the subject 
for the present. — wov: = oiar.— Kayo: as if eidevae stood in place of 
pabeiy. — 1h y’ év col Bvepspws txovt’: = Ta ev cot ye dSvogopa dvTa, 
‘the burdens that you bear in your heart.’— 4Gva: said with a certain 
affectionate humbleness. 

771. Kat ye: ‘and indeed,’ ‘yes, and.’—od ph orepnOfs: sc. To wy 
ov pabety. For the od pa see on v. 576. — éAmiSev: in a sinister sense 
= PoBov. Cf. v. 486. 

772 Sq. Kal pelfove: = od p.dvov Low GAAG Kal weiCove. pre(Lovi is loosely 
used here for ‘fitter,’ ‘worthier’ (4&vwrépw) ; or are we to understand 
T@ petCove for rive waddov? — 81a Tox Ns lov: ‘being involved in,’ a not 
uncommon idiom (81a PiAdas, éyOpas, dixys ievar), much like xabiorac Oar 
eis C. ACC. — Todo’: i.e. oUTw Kaxys. — In the admirable narration that 
follows the use of the narrative tenses is worthy of careful attention. 

774. sol: firm but not egotistical assertion of personality = énot 
Oidirod:. Cf. v. 8.—Kopivdos: in the original form of the legend 
Polybus was king of Sicyon. See Introduction, p. 20. . 

775. Mepory: we can not say whether Sophocles invented this name. 
For another name of Polybus’s wife in the legend, see Introduction, p. 20. 
Probably the name of the king only was given in the early story. — 
Aapis: = IeXorovvnovaxy according to the Scholiast, and so Sophocles 
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probably meant it. Cf. O. C. 695 év r@ peydda Awpid vdow TéXozos. 
—nyopnv 8: practically the passive of yyovpyv. The active dyw = 
Hyodpar or vouilw sometimes occurs (e.g. Eur. Bacch. 1036, Hat. 7, 
150 ovdapors petCovas ipcwv df). 8 answers the pev in v. 774, which 
does double duty, balancing at once its clause with pyrynp dé xré. and 
the compound sentence rarjp — Awpis with qyounv kre. 

776. eet: i.e. év KopivOy, implied in Kopiv6t0s. 

777. tToa8’: defined in the yap sentence v. 779 sqq. — Savpaca: — 
ov« afia is a parenthesis. —érérty: indicative because pw is = €ws, 
although the main clause is not negative. The aorist marks the event 
that puts an end to the action described in yyounv— exe. edpiotacbat 
is often used of hostile, as well as sudden, approach. 

778. pévrov: answering wey as often. Oedipus’s belittlement of his 
apprehension is a fine touch. 

779. péOy: instrumental dat. instead of partitive gen. with a verb of 
filling. Cf. Zrach. 54, Aesch. Pers. 133. 

780. The phrases x2Ae pe tAaorov and Acye ws TAacTOs Elnv are 
fused. The notions of giving one a name and making an assertion 
about one were not uncommonly thus crossed in Greek. Cf. Plat. 
Prot. 311 E Yoduoriv by rou 6vopaloval ye, @ Ywxpares, Tov avdox 
evar, épy.— TAacrds warpi: ‘falsely attributed (as son) to (my so- 
called) father,’ ‘not really my father’s son.’ 

781. éy®: contrasted with avyp v. 779. 

782. Katérxov: sc. éuavTov. Oedipus hardly forebore to do then 
what he actually did do the next day. — @arépq: = tT borepaia. — lov: 
imperfect like 7Aeyxov. For the tense of iwy cf. v. 460. 

783 sq. Oedipus rather cunningly questions his supposed parents 
together. The drunken man’s taunt did not necessarily mean that 
Merope was not Oedipus’s mother. —Svegdpws jyov: = 0. édepov. 
But they do not seem (and Oedipus, with truly surprising innocence, 
fails to notice this) to have denied the accusation outright. —7r@ peQévre: 
dative of the personal object of emotion, as with épyileoOau. 

785. ta kelvolw: ‘as far as they were concerned,’ accus. of extent 
of application (specification). The phraseology here is not clear, but 
Oedipus seems to mean that he was satisfied that his parents believed 
him to be their son. Such stories as that of Heracles or that of 
Demaratus (which Sophocles probably knew, as we do, from Herodotus, 
6, 65-69) shew how they might, from the Greek point of view, believe 
this without its being true. 
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786. ekvite: ‘worried.’ — 1000’: = 76 dveidos. —dheipme yap odd: 
taken together with v. 775 sqq. this must mean that the taunt spread 
widely by means of gossip and poisoned people’s minds against Oedi- 
pus as future king. (Here, again, we think of Demaratus.) Oedipus 
at Corinth would be in a position to hear popular gossip, like Haemon 
in the Antigone (v. 692 sqq.), though in that case the gossip is not 
directed against Haemon himself. ‘Spread far and wide beneath the 
surface’ gives the sense. For the use of wodv cf. O. C. 305 sq. 7oAd 
yap, © yépov, TO adv | dvopa Sunken mavTas. 

787. wopevopar: = eropevOnv. The quasi-aorist marks the outcome 
of Oedipus’s discontent. Oedipus speaks here as if he had gone all the 
way by land; but cf. v. 796 sq. and the note thereon. 

788 sq. dv ixépnv: gen. of @ ixduny (‘what I came for,’ ‘the object 
of my coming,’ @ being accus. of inner object) and dependent on aripor, 
like the gen. with other adjectives compounded with 4a-privative. — 
Gripov: i.e. without the honour of an answer. ‘He sent me out (of 
the shrine) without (giving me) an answer to what I had come to find 
out.’ Cf. Aesch. Prom. 783 ph 8 atysdons dASyov, O. C. 1273 sq. odd 
avrape(Bn p ovdev, aN aripdoas | wéupers avavdos ovd G pnviets 
ppacas ;, bid. 1278 sq. os pH |e ATYov, TOU Heod ye tpocTaTny, | OUTS 
apy pe pydev avteurwv eros. Itis implied that Oedipus put to Phoebus 
a question like that in v. 437. 

789 sq. dOAlw Kal Seva kal Siogdnpa: if we read dOAua, the three adjec- 
tives would be defined in inverse order in vv. 791-793. 

791. xpeln: = werpwpevoy ein. —perxOfivar: marriage is not neces- 
sarily implied. ; 

792. Join arntov dvOpdaoicr épav = atAyTov dpav avOpwrow, 6 
avOpwro. od TAHcoWwTO Spav. avOpwrrovor is dative of interest. dpav is 
practically an accus. of extent of application. — 8yAdcouw’: = havoiny, 
‘bring to light.’ In dyAdcouw’ the construction is changed (instead of 
dyA@oou depending on xpeiy). Though dyrdoo’ and dpay are not 
grammatically connected they are associated logically as cause and 
effect, hence they are rightly juxtaposed. 

793. tot huteboavtos watpds: not the supposed father; but Oedi- 
pus’s heart was stronger than his head here, and he did not discern 
what the words might imply. See Introduction, p. 10. He understands 
the phrase as it is used in v. 1514. 

794. éy®: returning to the subject, Oedipus’s self, and at the same 
time contrasting with BotBos. — émakotoas: hardly more than dxovoas. 
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795. Gorpois TO AoLTov Tekpapovpevos: ‘intending for the future to 
determine its position by the stars’ (as we should say ‘by the points of 
the compass’), i.e. to give it a wide berth. The phrase is a sailor’s 
phrase and in the special sense that it bears here probably used of 
dangerous coasts. Cf. Phel. 454 sq. To Aourov yoy (‘from this time 
forth’) tyAdbev 76 7 “IAuov | kal rots “Artperdas cicopov Pvddgoma. 
In the same sense were used dotpois onpaiverbar and dorpors onpevov- 
o0a. (See on these phrases Nauck’s notes on this passage, both in 
the commentary and in the appendix. He is wrong, in my opinion, 
in thinking that the sense ‘give a wide b rth to,’ which we find clearly 
in later writers, was due to a ‘gross misunderstanding of the present 
passage’; but he demonstrates very clearly the falsity of the traditional 
reading eéxperpovjevos here.) ,attny (= Tv KopwOiav yOova) may 
easily be supplied as obj. of texpapovmevos. Cf. the note on oxymTpw 
mpooetkvvs V. 456.— x@dva: obj. of epevyov. For the arrangement of 
this sentence cf. v. 455 sq. €€vnv émi, | oxyrTpw mpodaKvis (SC. a’THy), 
yaiav éusropevoetar. We may also compare the parenthesis in Ant. gog 
moots pev av pol, KaTOavovTos (SC. TOTLOS: woTEws Seems Not to occur 
[see Porson on Eur. AZed. 906]), adAos Hv and Eur. AZed. 909 sq. eikds 
yap opyas OnArv roveicGar yévos, | yapous mapeuroA@vTos (sc. advTov) 
dAotous, roc. Compare further v. 57 eonpuos avdpav, un EvvorkovvTwv 
(sc. ait@v) éow, where there is no parenthesis. 

796 sq. 0a: = éxeioe evOa.— ph wor’: the form of the neg. is due 
to the fact that the clause is generic and characteristic (b¢ numquam 
viderem).—opotynv teXovpeva.: graphic for TeAotro. — xpyopav oveldy : 
i.e. the shame foretold by the oracles. ypyopor is poetic plural, expli- 
cable through its connection with the plural éve/dy. — Oedipus would 
seem, from his intention of giving Corinth a wide berth, to have started 
on a different road from that he had come by. But he goes to the east, 
and from that quarter he would have come had he journeyed to Delphi 
by land. Is not Sophocles inadvertently writing as if Oedipus had 
gone across the Gulf from Corinth by ship in the first place? 

798. orelxov: = hevywv resuming édevyov (the strict imperfectness 
of which —‘I was fleeing,’ ‘I started to flee’— should be noted). The 
action culminates in ixvodpat = ixounv ( ferven?).— xdpovs: = Tdrovs 
(see on v. 732). 

799. dddvebar A€yets: seemingly both historical presents = 6rAéoOax 
eires. —In prose we should have rather dys than A€yes with the infin- 
itive. 
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800. kal: = #vika in a more developed style. Cf. use of xa/ in v. 
718.— ool, yivar, radnOis eEepS: a fine and natural touch at the culmi- 
nation of the narrative. Oedipus tells to Jocasta, his wife, what he has 
never before revealed. For the force of é&ep@ cf. the note on é€eérys, 
v. 748. —rpuAfis: made emphatic (by its position before the conjunc- 
tion) as the important point in the identification. Cf. v. 729 sq. 

801. dSouropév: a tautological resumption of orecywr. 

802 sq. mwAtkfs: indicating that the admjvy was drawn by young 
horses, not by mules, as in Nausicaa’s case (see the note on v. 752 sq.). 
— tp PeBas: as though év dayvy or simply aayvys had gone before. For 
the disagreement of prepositions cf. v. 820.—otev od phys: answering 
to the description of v. 742 sq. 

804 sq. tvvyvrlatoy and mAavvérnv describe the processes that culmi- 
nate in waiw (= éwataga) v. 807 and KaOixero v. 809. — hyepav: the 
same person as the xnpvf of v. 802 and the tpoynAdrns of v. 806. 
[This identity is justly insisted upon by Firnhaber in an admirable dis- 
cussion of this passage in PAzlologus, 4 (1849), pp. 175-191 (see par- 
ticularly p. 178), which ought to have settled the matter once and for 
all.]—-mpés Blav: it is, of course, only the #yeuwv that applies the 
force, but he does so at Laius’s bidding. ‘Having recourse to’ will 
perhaps best render mpds.— The arrogance displayed by Laius in 
trying to make Oedipus give way to him would do much in the eyes of 
an Athenian audience to justify forcible resistance. (The passage in 
Cicero’s Cato Major [63 sq.] in which the Athenian and the Spartan 
treatment of old men are contrasted will at once occur to one here.) 
Then too the herald seems to have laid hands on Oedipus. See the 
sketch of this scene in the Introduction, p. Io sq. Ion’s words in 
describing his position at Delphi (Eur. /on 633 sqq.) are a good com- 
mentary on Oedipus’s attitude here: @ 8 évOad etyov aya adkovedy 
pov marep* | THY PiAratnv pev mpOTov avOpwrois axoAnV | 6xAov TE 
peETpiov, ovdé pw e€€rAn& 580d | wovnpds ovdets + Keivo 8 odK avacxeror, | 
elke 6000 XaA@vTa Tols KaKiooL. 

806. tov tpoxynAdtnv: added for clearness, because both the herald 
and Laius have just been described as united in the action. Perhaps 
the word is used with some contempt, as Prometheus calls Hermes, 
Zeus’s Knpv&, Tov Avds tpdyww (Aesch. Prom. 941). 

807. mwatw: probably ‘I knocked him down’ gives the sense intended. 
See the description of the scene in the Introduction, p. 10 sq. — 6p¢@: sc. 
TaTagavTd Le TOV TPOXNAGT HV. 
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808. dxov: = e& dyou (ek TOU dxypaTos).— TapacrelxovTa THphoas : 
‘having watched and waited till I was walking by,’ ‘ having watched his 
chance when | was walking by.’ Both typeiy and @vAdrrew are idio- 
matically used of watching and waiting for a conjunction of circum- 
stances which is sometimes expressed by a noun (as Hom. B 251 
voorov Te PvAdooous, Thuc. 7. 2, 4 Typyoavtes Tov wopOwov [= répov] 
KQTLOVTOS TOU avEeuov, I. 65, 1 avewov THpHGacL) ; sometimes by a par- 
ticiple with a noun, the participle bearing the burden of the thought 
(as here and Hat. 9, 110, where @vAdéaca Tov dvdpa tov éwurns HépEnv 
Bactryjiov dSetrvov zpotiOzuevov is followed presently by tavtryy 8 tiv 
neepnv pvdagaca).— The way in which Oedipus, after knocking down 
the man, coolly walks on past the master is really a splendid bit of arro- 
gance.—péeov: Laius from his greater height, though the aryvy was 
doubtless low-hung, has a chance to strike Oedipus a staggering blow 
square on the crown. Cf. Trach. 781 sq. pecov | Kpatos Suacriniparrast 

809. képa: accus. of extent of application (part affected). — 8imdots 
kévtpoiot: seemingly meaning ‘with the two prongs of his goad.’ 
Instead of a whip a double-pointed goad was used to prick on the ani- 
mals. Oedipus gets his blow on the head from the flat of the prongs. 
— ov ka0ixero: the gen. is partitive. For the phrase cf. Lucian 
ie: 16 kaixéo Gan Twvods i) Baxrnpig. See also Hesiod Of. 467 - 


Ain deer & av akpov exétdas | xeupt AaBov o, opanKa Bowy ¢ él vOTOV (kya. 
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810. od phy: = GAN ovk. Cf. Kai pnv loov y Eur. Androm. 672. — 
lrnv: sc. potpav. — Oedipus’s morality here is quite sound from the 
Greek point of view. Cf. what Xenophon says, with evident approval, 
of the younger Cyrus, Azad. 1. 9, 11 pavepos 8 hv kal et ris Te dyabov 
1 KAKOV TOLHTELEV AUTOV VIKAV TELPapeEVos Kal EvynV OE TLVES avTOD ebepe- 
pov ws ebyoito TocodTov xpovoy Chv éoTe viKwn Kal TOS ED Kal TOS KAKOS 
rowovvTas aAefopevos. —ovvrévas: cf. Trach. 923 sq. cvvTovw xept | Ave 
Tov aUTHS TérAov. 

811. oxqmtpe: = Baxrypia, the long walking stick that Oedipus 
carried, as any Athenian would have done. It is an anachronism to 
make Oedipus travel without a sword. Cf. Thuc. 1. 6, 1, where Thuc. 
says that in the old days raéca 7 “EXAds eordnpodoper dua. Tas appak- 
Tous TE OiKHTES Kal OUK aoadeis Tap GAAYAOUS efddous, Kal EwHOn THY 
Siatav pel dtAwV eroijcavTo GoTeEp ot BapBapor. — ek Tobe XeLpds : 
said, of course, with appropriate gesture. This pyows must have given 
a splendid opportunity for brilliant recitation to a great actor. 

812. edOds exxvAlvSerar: the fatal blow of Oedipus follows sharply 
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upon the blow of Laius. Laius falls with shattered skull and rolls ina 
heap from the wagon. The words are an admirable »ultum in parvo. 

813 sq. Ktelvw S€ Tovs Eipravras: the vigorous youth makes short 
work in deed, as here in word, with the servants, whom we may sup- 
pose to rush up to defend their prostrate lord. Greek heroes were a 
match for greater odds than this. Seneca (Qed. 780 sq.) makes Oedi- 
pus kill only one besides Laius.— +6 févw: with mpoojxe. — Aatw: 
with ovyyevés (sociative dative). ‘If this stranger has any kinship 
with Laius,’ = ei otros 6 €vos tpoojké tr Aaiw yéver. Oedipus hesi- 
tates to say frankly, ‘If this stranger was Laius’: the thought is too 
horrible. 

815. Todv8é y dvbpos: = Enod ye. 

816. adv yévorr’: with both adjectives. For the form of the sentence 
cf. v. 420 sq. 

817. ph: because the clause is characteristic (generic). In Latin 
we should have the verb in the subjunctive (quem nemini peregrinorum 
liceat hospitio accipere).— tw: with both €évwv and dorév. — In his 
ban Oedipus had not included €evo., in fact he had expressly limited it 
to daotot (v. 236 sqq., especially yjs tHo0d). This is another minor 
inconsistency in the play and quite on a par with that in Tiresias’s 
words vv. 350-353. 

818. twa: subject of the infin. instead of dat. with eeor. This is 
natural, inasmuch as tpoodwveiv is quite widely separated from éfeort. 
Then, too, the change avoids a rather ugly repetition at the close of 
successive verses. 

819 sq. @eiv: wavTas ypy is readily supplied in thought. Contrast 
Vv. 241. — 748’ 6 mpoorOels: the favourite order, cf. v. 139.—tdo8 
pds is added in apposition to ra8’ for greater clearness, like rov_tpoxn- 
Aarnv v. 806. —ém’ tuavtS mpooriGels: the prepositions disagree as in 
ert amnvns euBeBus v. 802 sq. 

821 sq. év xepotv: the words mean ‘with my hands’ with rexy in the 
literal sense; ‘in my arms’ with Aé€yn in the implied sense of yuvatka. 
—xpatve: we might add a ‘who’ (‘and who sully’), but in Greek 
what is to us commonly a compound relative sentence tends to take 
the independent form in the second member. A good example of the 
same thing in English is the following sentence from Professor Lewis 
Campbell’s Peligzon in Greek Literature, p. 6: The air is full of gener- 
alizations gathered from a wide and various field, many of whzch may 
serve to guide and enlighten observation, but none of ‘hem can be 
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regarded as exhaustive. — 8’ dvmep: as though éeuaty had been rot 
QUuTQLV. 

823. dp’ ovxl: the negative is implied with the former dp’. This is 
like the preposition with the second of two nouns. — és avayvos: cf. 
Xen. Anab. 1. 5, 1 év O€ TovTw TA Torw Hy pev HY yn Tediov drav Spwadés 
(‘all level,’ sc. dv) domep OadarTa. 

824. tods éxods: as we should say ‘my own people,’ meaning his sup- 
posed father and mother. Oedipus’s yearning affection for his sup- 
posed parents is indicated by the Poet in delicate touches, as here and 
in v. 998 sq. Oedipus is a man of strong domestic affections, and this 
adds to the terrible pathos of his fate. 

825 sq. py: the asyndeton indicates strong emotion. — p(e) after 
pou is like tua in v. 818.— warpiSos: partitive gen. with éuBarevew 
(= émBaiver). —%: ‘or else,’ introducing the penalty for disobedience 
as a sinister alternative. Cf. Eur. /on 666 sq. tpiv d€ ovyav, duwides, 
Aéyw tade, | 7) Gavarov (sc. A€yw in the sense of ded) cirovoaor 
(= édv eixnte) mpos yuvaik’ éunv.— ydpos tvyfvar: we have seen 
that the oracle did not imply formal marriage. The phrase is odd for 
yapous pytpt Cvynvai, and probably so written in order to avoid the two 
datives. For ydpos Cevyvivar cf. Eur. fon 10. 

827. IléAvBov xre.: this verse has been declared an interpolation ; 
but surely the mention of the name and the dwelling on what Oedipus 
partly knows, partly believes, Polybus has done for him is eminently 
Greek and eminently pathetic here. The Homeric arrangement é&¢- 
Ope kadepuo€ pe (cf. e.g. A 251 of of rpdabev dpa tTpadev 45e yevovTo) 
seems preferable to the other here, especially as it brings the pathetic, 
but untrue, é€épvce at the end. The pathetic position at the close of 
the sentence is common in Greek, particularly in the case of names: cf. 
Eur. Alc. 37 and my note thereon. 

828. dm’ dpod Saipovos: sc. yeverOar, rpaxOnva. Saipwv is here, as 
in Homer, the rvyy of the individual. 

829. ér avSpl 768’: ‘against this man,’ the foil to aa’ dod daipovos. 
The interlocking of the phrases am’ apod datpovos ém’ avdpt rHde and 
Taitd tis av Kpivwv av épOoin Adyov gives distinction and emphasis to 
their elements. éa dvdpi rad is = é éuol, but there is a fine impres- 
siveness in the expression chosen, marking the speaker as an example 
of a man wronged by almighty higher powers. — dp%oln Asyov: = dpHGs 
Aéyou. So Herodotus 7, 103 ovtw pév dpOotr’ av 6 ddyos. 

$30. ph Sita, wh S47: passionate repetition. djra represents ixe- 
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revw or Afccopot in an adverbial form. — Oedv dyvov céBas: = dyvol Kat 
evoentou Geol. 

831. Woe: = éidou, ‘live to see.’ — Tatrnv hyépav: i.e. when the 
things named in vv. 825-7 should come true. 

832 sq. Balny apavtos: = ddavioGeinv. This Oedipus really does 
in the Oedipus Coloneus — but far too late. It is perhaps over subtle 
to see here a reference to the legend of Colonus. —_7—ddrypévqv: log- 
ically redundant, though finely expressive. — l8etv &drypévqv: cf. dwor- 
Env TeXovpeva v. 796 sq. The words have a fine ‘tragic irony’: the 
KyAts is already aduypévyn. — Knrida cvpdopds : practically a compound 
noun as shewn by the agreement of rovavd’. ‘Blot of disaster’ gives 
the sense. It is but a step from such a phrase to réApns mpdcwmov 
(= ToApnpov tpdcwroy or TOApav).— epavTS: a more vigorous enol ye. 

834. dxvnpa pev, vas, TadTa Kal yuiv would, perhaps, represent the 
thought more clearly (barring metre).— oxvap’ (i.e. dxvnpa) is = hoPepa. 
—owv: ‘at all events,’ cede, as regularly with de. 

835. tod mapdvtos: sc. Tore Or ameOvncKey 6 Aduos. — ty’ ida: 
after 7uiv wév we should expect to find ot &, éws — éxpudbys, ey’ eAmida. 

836. kal pny: ‘and yet,’ partly rejecting (with a certain grim humour) 
the suggested comfort. — fs éAmiS0s: sc. nv A€yes (‘ your hope’). 

837. Tov avSpa, Tov Borfipa: cf. vv. 806, 820. The form of expres- 
sion almost seems to be meant to be characteristic of Oedipus. But cf. 
Aristoph. Vub. 114 tovrow Tov €repov Tolv Adyou, TOV NTTOVa. — Tpoc- 
petvar: cf. v. 620.—pédvov: with tocovroy and placed with a pathetic 
emphasis at the end of the sentence, the position of pathetic emphasis. 
Cf. the note on v. 827. In Eur. Phoen. 520 we have a defiant stress 
on a word held till end of the sentence (éxeivo 8 ody Exov pabjoopar, | 
apxew trapov por THde SovAcdoat, ToTé). 

838. mehacpévov: sc. Tov Bornpos. — rpobvpia: = eAmis. 

839. éy®: with a more hopeful tone, continued in jv etpeOy. — yap: 
‘namely,’ introducing the explanation. 

840. éywy': on whomever else the wafos may fall. — mé&Oos: the 
‘suffering’ of the ban and curse, referring to cvyopas in v. 833. 

841. mwotov: = r/.—éod: in a tone of some surprise. — meproo dy : 
‘special,’ ‘over and above’ (what I am conscious of having said). 

842. Ayords: with an emphasis on the plural. The plural ending, 
it should be noted, gets the stress of the ictus in the verse. —tbackes: 
the tense as in v. 110.— @v8pas: cf. v. 751.—avrév: i.e. tov Borjpa. 
— éwéreav: = eye. 


ee 
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844. Aéfers: at once future and voluntative, ‘shall persist in saying.’ 

845. els yé tis: ‘any ove man.’ Stress falls on the contrasted efs 
and zoAXots separated by the light tus and the former emphasized by 
ye. Cf. Aristoph. Wud. 1181 sq. od yap éoP drs | pt” Huepa yevour’ dv 
Hepat dvo. 

846. olétwvov: containing the notions ofoy and etfwvoy (‘ well-girt’ 
as a wayfarer would be), cf. d@urAp€ in v. 417 and devorovs in v. 418. 
Perhaps the finest example in Greek literature of such an adjective is 
oidgpwv (= ola kal trépppwv) in Aesch. Suppl. 795 (wdbev dé por 
yvor av—Xoods aiyiAul, dmpdc- | detxtos oiddpwv, Kpepnas | yumids 
métpa Badd | rrOpya paptrpodved por, where the adjectives mean ‘smooth, 
too smooth for goats, neglected [cf. dpude/keros of a man], lonely and 
haughty, beetling, vulture-inhabited,’ and the personification is carried 
on in paptvpovoa). (See Mr. Tucker’s note on the passage and his 
Preface p. ix.) The word suggests Oedipus as the wayfarer in his own 
story. —av8hoe: =Acer v. 844 and with the same temporal and 
modal force. It may be noted that in vv. 842-846 Sophocles has used 
four different verbs meaning ‘say.’ 

847. 78: = evOus and, like it, used of the immediate logical inference. 
—pérov: cf. mpérwy v. 9. early peérov is not a single idea. The 
metaphor is still present to the mind; Oedipus’s fate hangs in the 
balance: yet eis éué is used as if pérov had been dépov (‘tending’). 

848. #8: seemingly with double force, ‘thus’ with ¢@avéy and ‘so’ 
(= ovrws) with érictaco. For the absolute participle with és followed 
by ovrws with the imv. cf. e.g. Plat. Rep. 327 C ‘Os roivyy pi) dxovoo- 
pevwv (SC. 7uOv) ovtw diavoeiobe. 

849. ékBadetv wad: as though he had made the assertion his cargo. 
Cf. for the metaphor v. 611. 

850. amédts HKovoe: cf. exnpvyOn Tore V. 737- 

851. ovv: ‘indeed,’ as is hardly to be expected. (The unlikelihood 
is further indicated by the following optative.) —Kdkrpémoiro: ‘even 
go so far as to swerve,’ suggesting the leaving a beaten track. 

852. tov ye Aatov dBov: Jocasta has still a last hope in reserve. 
She is thinking of her former words 76 devov ovofeiro v. 722. 

853. Stxatws: ‘in any proper sense of the term,’ ‘fairly,’ with dpOov; 
cf. Az. 547. —év ye: practically = éze/ ye rotrov. 

854. Suetre: = caddis cize, fntOs elre. —épod: cf. v. 714. But the 
mother’s heart, too, speaks here as in the following 6 dvornvos. Jocasta 
is no more heartless than Oedipus for not wearing her heart on her sleeve. 
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855 sq. od keivos: contrasted with adX’ adrds, though it would natur- 
ally imply rather éAX’ GAAos (sc. kaTéxtave) as its opposite. — wéporber : 
sc. mplv Tov Aduov Kataxravelv. 

857 sq. odxl pavrelas y otver’: ‘not as far as divination is concerned’ 
(whatever else I might be moved by). vexa restricted by ye has often 
the force it here bears. It may be noted that Jocasta speaks here of ' 
divination as though a prophet, not the Delphic oracle, had been con- 
cerned, just as she does in v. 723. tyde and ryde are probably said 
with a gesture to either hand. —terepov: ‘hereafter’; cf. v. 50 for a 

. different sense (‘afterwards’). 

859. Spas: sc. ef Kal KaA@s vouiles. 

860. oredotvta: ‘to fetch’ (= réuovra).— pst totr adfis: the 
negative side of the thought is added by a common idiom and empha- 
sizes the thought. — rotr’: = 70 méumewv Twa oTEAOVVTA. 

861 sq. taxtvac’: with the same object (understood) as réuw. Prac- 
tically it is = raxéws. — But Jocasta manages here to do what she had 
undertaken to do at v. 680— get the excited king within doors. She 
also manages to put off sending for the herdsman. She diplomatically 
throws in her suggestion that they go within between her consent and 
her protestation of willingness to please Oedipus. — otSev ob dv: = 
TavTa a. —Gv mpdtap: the opt. with av expressing fainness is = Bov- 
Aolunv av tpaga, Hdéws Gy mpagaiunv. — pldov: sc. n- — Jocasta here 
leads Oedipus indoors. The Chorus are left alone to their meditations. 


VI. Xrdoipov Sedrepov (vv. 863-gI0) 


This strange choral ode has a grand head of pure gold; but its feet 
are of the iron and clay of Attic politics. The lack of respect shewn 
by Jocasta tor the prediction of the Delphic oracle reported to Laius 
(if, indeed, in her view, that prediction came from the god himself) is 
not in itself an adequate ground for a sermon on impiety and tyranny 
from a loyal Theban council. We cannot, I think, fairly avoid seeing 
here a veiled attack upon Pericles, who was charged with making him- 
self a tyrant (Plut. er. 3 and 16), and upon his beloved mistress 
Aspasia, the godi Kat rodutixy (Plut. Per. 24, 3). But Sophocles 
meant his words to be fwvdevta ovveroiow only. He has spoken pur- 
posely in riddles. Sophocles’s opposition to Pericles is like that of Solon 
to Pisistratus (cf. Plut. Solon, 30). See further the Introduction, p. 53. 
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863. et: = ef yap. This is poetic; see Goodwin M. T. 723. Cf. 
Eur. Hec. 836 ei pou yévouro xré. — Evve(n:: ‘be on my side,’ Evupaxorn, 
as in v. 275. — épovtt: ‘as I seek to maintain.’ epew evoerrov ayveiav 
Aoyov is = ed oéBew Adyous. — potpa: to pray that fate may be favour- 
able to one in one’s efforts is, of course, to pray for what is already 
determined and can be changed or affected by no prayer. Of course, 
the Chorus niean ‘ may it be my fate evermore to hallow’ etc. But et 
foot ein ev oeBev det would be a tamer expression than that we have in 
the text. See Goodwin M. T. got. 

864. e¥oemtov dyvetav: ‘worshipped (well-reverenced) hallowedness.’ 
evoerTtov is passive. 

865 sqq. #v: ‘in respect of which,’ referring to Adywv epywy Te and 
depending on voor. — vopor trpiodes kré.: these are the dyparra vopupa 
of Antigone (At. 454 sq.) —the higher or moral laws, including reli- 
gion. —mpékevrat: ‘are published,’ a phrase taken from the language 
of public life. Cf. Ant. 481 vowous irepBalvovea Tovs mpoKepevovs. — 
timodes: = iyi BeBOres, ‘standing on high,’ as not of the earth. — 
texvabévtes: = yevvnOevtes. The divine laws are born in the aether, 
and Olympus, the home of the gods (still thought of as the cloud-capped 
Thessalian mountain perhaps), is their sire. Or perhaps we should 
rather say, in view of what follows, that "OAvuzos represents the gods 
as opposed to the 6vata pious avéepwv. 

870. érukrev: seemingly a crossing of rékre (‘is their father’) and 
érexev (‘begot’). — 008 — xaraxoisndoy: they are immortal, they shall 
never pass into oblivion, shall never be lulled to the sleep of death. — 
ph more: strophic rhyme with the same words in v. 880. 

872. Qe6s: answered (strophic rhyme) by Oeov in v. 881. Oeds is not 
individual here, rather it is = 70 Oetov, ‘godhead,’ the divine spirit in 
the moral laws that renders them ageless and immortal. 

873-882. The connection of thought between the strophe and 
antistrophe is not at once obvious. The ultimate reason for this is 
probably that Sophocles begins here to tread the dangerous ground of 
contemporary politics. Pps is to be understood, it should seem, as 
the opposite of the ayveia described in the strophe. If such be the 
case, the words must mean in plain English ‘ popular irreligion.’ - In 
such vGpis a tyrant (like Pericles, who, according to Plutarch Per. 6, 
was Serovdayovias Kaburéptepos) has his roots; such vBpus— or, more 
exactly, those that are possessed by it —, if it be unduly over-sated with 
many things that are neither seasonable nor profitable, mounts to the 
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topmost pinnacle only to fall into helpless impotency. The hope of 
the state depends on God’s maintaining the struggle of parties that is 
the life of the democracy. God must be the people’s leader — the dyy0u 
mpooTtatys —, not any man. 

874. jwoddOv bmrepwAncOG: cf. Solon 5 Hiller tékrer yap Kopos UBpu, 
drav odds GABos Exynta | dvOparovcw daous py voos apts n. One 
thinks of the great prosperity of Athens before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, at the climax of Pericles’s activity. — The sub- 
junctive after et (instead of édy) is an archaism: cf. v. 198. —pérav: 
‘without good reason,’ as in v. 609. 

875. py: generic neg. 

876. dxpdtata yeio’ dvaBdo’: it may be over-fanciful to see in these 
words (which in this form are the result of a plausible conjecture) a 
reference to the splendid structures that crowned the Acropolis. 

878. xpyoiwo: predicative with ypyra: and = eis ypyow. 

879 sq. TO Kah@s Exov médeL TaAQcpa: this can hardly mean any- 
thing else than the democratic strife of parties as opposed to the rule 
of one man. For the figure cf. the remark attributed by Plutarch Per. 
8, 4 to Thucydides, the son of Melesias, with reference to his political 
struggles with Pericles: drav éyw xataBdédAw (sc. avrov) adatwr, 
exelvos avTiAéywv ws od TéemToKE WiKG Kal petameiHe To's dpOvTas. — 
Gedv: fairly monotheistic, and perhaps better written with a capital. — 
fh wore: strophic rhyme, cf. v. 870. 

881. edv: used as in the preceding verse. The word is in strophic 
rhyme with Oeds in v. 871. —An~o toxov: = ravooua exwv. — mpoo- 
tarav: suggestive, as hinted above, of the term dymov rpoorarys, used 
of the de facto head of a Greek democracy. (The term is used of 
Athenagoras of Syracuse, Thuc. 6. 35, 2. Of Pericles Thuc. says 
2. 65, 5 dcov xpdvov rpovorn THs TOAEWs ev TH eipyvn, peTpiws eEnyetro 
kat dopar@s. This makes Pericles tpoorarns THs moAEws.) 

883. el 8€ mus: a further description of the tvpavvos follows. The 
contrast seems to be with 76 xaA@s —airodpuar. — br€pomha: properly 
accus. of inner object. — xepolv 4 Adyo: = epyw 7) Adyw. — wopeverau: 
cf. “ walk and conversation.” 

885. &péByros: ‘unfrightened,’ but = adofos and construed with 
the gen. like other adjectives compounded with d-priv. Cf. payas 
(= paxns) atpeoror Aesch. Prom. 416.—B8a.psvev xy: one is tempted 
to think there is a reference here to the famous scandal about Phidias 
and the statue of Athena Parthenos, related by Plutarch Per. 31. If 
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this is so, the attack on Phidias must have been made shortly before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. For the conflicting statements 
and views about this matter see Gardner's Handbook of Greek Sculp- 
ture, p. 251 sq. and the references there given. It may be noted that 
edos in the sense here suggested (‘statue’) is not uncommon: cf. Isocr. 
de perm. 2 woTep av & Tis Padiay Tov TO THs AOnvas Edos épyaodpevov 
ToAmon Karey KopoTAdHov, Panegyr. 155 ot (the Persians) Kal Ta TOV 
Gedy €dn: Kal Tos vews ovddv ev TO TpOTépw TOACUW Kal KaTAKdEW 
éroApyoav. But in Eur. Heracl. 102 sq. daypovwv €dy means merely 
‘shrines.’ 

887. 8vomdtpov: because his fate (7otpos) is to be evil. —xAu8as: 
= UBpews, ‘ wantonness,’ ‘arrogance,’ rather than luxury. 

888. kepSavet: ‘will gain,’ strongly voluntative. The condition is of 
the minatory type. — For the thought cf. Avz. 310-314. 

890. t&v doémtwyv épferar: putting the same case, as so often, from 
the negative point of view. doértwy = adikwv. epkerar is = apeSerau. 

891. tv d0lkTrwy era: ‘is to cling to what should not be touched.’ 
eéerau is obviously stronger than @erar would be. — parg¢twv: = tBpi- 
Cwy, ‘in his wantonness.’ 

892 sq. év roteS’: ‘in that case,’ correlative to «i. —éavip Oedv: familiar 
contrast, cf. vv. 31, 33; 280, 281; 499.— Bé\y: such as the lightnings 
of Zeus or the arrows of Apollo. — ev&cror puxds dpbvew: i.e. will pray 
Gedy BeAr Wrxas apvtvouut, ‘may I ward off the bolts of the gods from 
my life.’ If so signal an example of wickedness as that just described 
is not to be openly visited with divine displeasure, men will cease to 
believe that the gods punish unrighteousness; religion will come to an 
end. This idea is drawn out in what follows. 

896. xopevew: the word is appropriate to the speakers in their real 
rather than in their assumed character —as members of a chorus per- 
forming in the theatre an act of the worship of Dionysus rather than as 
pious citizens of Thebes. — With this whole strophe should be com- 
pared Theognis 743-752 kal rovr’, dBavarwv Bacrr€d, Hs éorti Sixavoy, | 
épywv dotis avip exTos eov adixwv, | py Tw’ trepBacinv KaTéexov pyd 
Spxov Gdutpov, | GAAG Sikatos ewv, py TA OfKowa TAOy ; | Tis by Kev BpoTds 
GAXos Sp@v mpos TovTOV éreta | aout’ GOavarovs Kat Tiva Ovpov exor, | 
érmor avnp adiKos Kal atdcOados, ovTe TEV avdpds | ovTE Tev ADavaTwv 

ae eae eas , , © Ss 97 , 
pnv ddevopevos, | LBpiLn wAovTH KeKopnuevos, ot dé Sixaroe | Tp¥xovTac 
xaremrp TEypSpevor TEVLY 5. 

897. yas ér’ oydaddov: with reference to the conical sacred stone at 
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Delphi supposed to mark the centre of the earth conceived as a plain. 
The metaphor is the same as in Homer’s 6upadds Oaraoons (a 50). 

goo. rov”ABator vadv: like rov “ApvxAats ovdv Aristoph. Lys. 1299. 
The shrine and oracle of Apollo at Abae in Eastern Phocis were very 
old, as well as rich and famous. Croesus enquired at the oracle 
(Hdt. 1, 46). The shrine was burned by the Persians in 480 B.C. 
(Hat. 8, 33, where the shrine is described as rAovcwov, Onoavpoict Te 
kat dvaOyjpact roAAoiow KaTecKevacpevov). (See, further, the article 
“ Abai” in Pauly-Wissowa’s /eal-Encyclopadie.) "ABau is the accent 
demanded by analogy and has also traditional warrant. See Chandler 
Gk. Accent. $$ 68, 70. — Trav Odvpriav: referring in the briefest possible 
form to the divination by fire (vpoyavreia) practised by the priesthood 
of the Iamidae at the high altar of Zeus at Olympia. Cf. Hdt. 8, 134. 

gol sq. 148: referring to what is said in vv. 883-890. — xerpdBerkra : 
“so that they can be pointed at with the finger,’ ‘demonstrable’ (where 
we should say ‘demonstrably ’).—mdo.v dppéoe Bporois: ‘ will apply 
to all men’ (including the tvpavvos), personifying the subject. The 
condition is of the minatory type. ‘ 

903 sq. 4AN’: marking the transition to the apostrophe. — 6 kparivev 
Zed: cf. v. 14. —eltrep Op0" doves: i.e. if it be right to call thee xparv- 
voy. Not a very pious remark, as suggesting a mind already tainted 
with doubt of the god’s power. But, perhaps, after all, this is but the 
use toward deity of such language as one would use toward a man to 
spur him to an exhibition of power by seeming to cast doubt on his 
possession of it. —6p0’: = dp6ds, dixatws. —axoves: audis, familiar 
practical passive of xadeiv. Sc. kpattvwv.—mwavt dvaocwv resumes 
Kpativey and is = 0s mavta dvdooes or eirep ravT avacoes. More 
logical (barring metre) would be wavr’ dvaccovra agreeing with ce. 
mavt is, of course, accus. of the inner object. 

go5. The meaning, of course, is, ‘may it not so escape thine eye, 
that thy deathless power be not put forth.’ 

906 sq. 8ivovra éfarpotow: = Pbive rovotow eSaupodvres or e&ai- 
povow wore PUivav. Cf. cvAAaBov ak’ oddevds V. 971 sq. 

908. tipats éuhavas: = eudavds Tysdpevos. 

QIO. epper: = otxerau. 

Vv. 906-910 are about the only part of this Choral ode that can be 
in any natural way connected with the foregoing érewwodvov. They can 
be referred to Jocasta’s speech in vv. 848-858, particularly to the closing 
couplet. But the reference is forced. 


co 
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VII. “Enmeord8tov tplrov (vv. gi I-1085) 


The Corinthian slave appears: Jocasta’s eyes are opened. 

gIi sq. Jocasta comes out of the house accompanied by one or more 
attendants (cf. v. 945). They bear fillets of wool (oréy v. 913) on 
olive-branches and baskets of incense (é€rivpudpara v. 913). Jocasta 
is bound on a supplication of the gods of the city. We gather from 
vv. 914-918 that she has been trying to soothe Oedipus, but in vain. 
But she does not proceed to send for the old slave as she had promised 
him to do (v. 861). She supplicates the gods first—or rather. Has 
she not, for all that she makes light of Oedipus’s fears, a lurking appre- 
hension in her own mind that she will not put to the proof? Does not 
her prayer for a Avows evayns (Vv. 921) prove this? 

QII. x@pas Gvakres: this form of address has been explained with 
reference to Eustathius’s commentary on the Odyssey, p. 1425 mapa 
Yodokrcl 7 ‘loxacryn Tors ev OnBais edyevels XHpas Avaktas A€ye, as 
a reminiscence of the Homeric designation of the nobles of the king’s 
council as BaowAyjes. But it may be justly doubted whether the words 
here mean more than advdpes moira. Cf. Eur. /on 13, where the 
Athenians in general are spoken of as ys avaxres ArOidos. Of course, 
if we insist on details, we might say that dvdpes émvyupuoe (cf. v. 939) 
would be more exact as an equivalent here. But cf. v. 1223. —86fa 
maperta0n: = edoge. mapectdfy is used for the common zapéory 
(‘occurred ’). 

giz. vaovs: the use of this word here does not make the statue and 
altar of Apollo Agyieus at the house-door a temple. Jocasta starts to 
make a tour of the shrines of the gods, but is interrupted by the arrival 
of the Corinthian. — ixéo@ar: suggesting going as an ixérus (cf. v. 920). 

913. AaPotoy: construed strictly with wou (v. 911). It might equally 
well (or better) be AaBotcay with the understood subject of ixéoOac. 
The participle belongs clearly in thought with the infinitive. — kam6v- 
pidpara: cf. v. 4. émOuuiapa, from érvpway, implies in its prep. the 
offering upon an altar (ét Bwpuov). 

914 sq. Recalling in form v. 22.— @yav is frequent at the end of the 
trimeter. —Avdrator is = pepiuvaror. — tod alpe: the figure seems to 
be from the flight of a bird (= réreoOau roe?). Cf. v. 486 wéropae édri- 
ow. mTonows means ‘excitement.’ 

QI5 sq. droit’ avip | évvous: cf. v. 763 sq. ot dvyp | SovAos. We may 
say that dzota : Orws 3: Ola : @s. — Eyvouvs iS = yovy ey EQUTO EXO, 
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cHppwv.— Ta Kawa Tots Tahar Texpatperar: ‘judges new things by old,’ 
the instrumental dative rots raAou denoting the criterion. — Jocasta had 
tried in vv. 707-725 to make Oedipus Ta xawa Tots maAa Tekpalper Gat 
— with what success we have seen. 

QI7. éoti tod A€yovros: meaning ‘is swayed by what any one says to 
him,’ ‘is the victim of the speaker.’ Cf. Aristoph. Zg. 860, where the 
Paphlagonian says to Demus, ® daipovie xn) TOD A€yovTos ich, ‘don’t be 
influenced by words,’ with reference to the Sausage-seller’s speech. — 
el pdBous Aéyou: ‘if (only) he say alarming things.’ Cf. v. 315.— 
Though Jocasta puts the case in this general way, and is speaking, 
too, of her attempt to soothe Oedipus after they went indoors, yet she 
has in mind the scene between Oedipus and herself in v. 726 sqq. 

g18. Sr: = eet, ézesdy, in causal sense. — otv: ‘therefore,’ referring 
to vv. 914-917. The meaning is made unmistakable by the words 6re 
mapaivovca — 7ro®, Which explain what would else be merely implied in 
ovr. 

gigsq. ® Avxe’”Amoddov: addressed to the statue of Apollo “Ayuwets 
(‘of the street,’ @ywa), which, presumably with a small altar before it, 
stood at the door. — yxteros yap «f: implying wore pds mpOTov ce 
def pw ixéoOar. Jocasta would have gone on to other shrines had she 
not been interrupted by the advent of the Corinthian. — tkéris adiypar: 
nearly = ixerevw, but more circumstantial, looking back to vaovs txéoOau 
Sarpovev (Vv. 912).—Katdpypaciw: referring to the orépy and émbv- 
pudpata. The word properly means ‘initial offerings,’ like the ovAo- 
xvrat: here in a more general sense. 

g21. Dependent on the whole of the preceding clause (pds o€ — 
KaTapypacw).—dAvow evayf: meaning a release that shall free Oedi- 
pus from the ayos of having murdered Laius, as he fears he has. 

922 sq. oxvodpev: = hoBovucba. — ds KvBepvaTy veds: SC. eusrerAny- 
pevov BAerovres. — As the state is a ship, so the king is a helmsman. 
Cf. Aesch. Septem 1 sqq. Kaduou roXtrat, yon A€yew Ta Kalpia | doris 
prrdcoea tpayos év tpvpvy TOAEWs | olaka vopdv, Béhapa py KOLLOV 
trvw. The figure is so familiar that the comparison is made here in 
the most summary way.. 

924 sqq. At this juncture enters in haste, from the spectator’s left, 
an aged slave with staff and travelling-hat (zérages). He has come, 
as we learn from what follows, from Corinth, to announce on his own 
account, before the official message — which would naturally be deliv- 
ered by an embassy — arrive, the intention of the Corinthians, now that 
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Polybus is dead, to make Oedipus their king. |The slave has hopes of 
securing, by anticipating the official message, both present and future 
reward and favour from the new king. 

924. Gv padBou’: courteous and deferential. 

926. atrév: proleptic object of eitare. The word is not merely 
‘him’ but ‘himself,’ the master, as contrasted with the house. — éaov: 
sc. éoriv. — The rhymes in vv. 924-926 are probably unintentional. 

928. The Coryphaeus means to say: ‘And this lady is the mother 
of his children.’ But the Poet means the audience to catch in the first 
words of the verse, the meaning ‘ wife-mother’ referring to Jocasta’s 
relationship to Oedipus. (Cf. Amt. 53 érera pntynp Kal yovy, durdovv 
éros.) yuvy 8 Hoe pytnp (eoTl) TOV Kelvov Téxvwv expresses the 
thought unemphatically. 

929. aA’: marking the change of person addressed. Cf. v. 9. 

930. ¥: with otoa. The phrase is thus = éze/ y’ «tf. —mavredhs Sépap: 
‘perfect, entire, spouse,’ as having borne him children — from the Cory- 
phaeus’s point of view; the audience take the words in a sinister sense. 
— The old term éapap = yuvy adds dignity to the phrase. 

931. atras: adverb to atrds, as ds aiTws to 6 ards. — Kal ob y': sc. 
OABLOs Te Kal Ev GABiois det yevouo. 

932. GAAG dpat’: cf. v. 9. 

933. There is a chiasmus in form here, but not in thought. So 
Dem. 3, II Ov of pev TA OTpaTIWTLKG TOis OiKOL WEeVOUVTL OiUVEMOVEL 
Gewpixa (where the chiasmus in sound defends Oewpixa against 
Cobet). — xpyfev: ‘craving.’ — onpivor dev: a more explicit 
onpavav. 

934. Answering only 6 te onunvar OéAwv. We do not get the 
answer to pal’ orov xpylwv adifar until we reach v. 1005 sq., and 
then it is only casually given. But, after all, the questions of v. 932 sq. 
both get answered in the long run in reverse order—chiasmus on a 
large scale. With this we may compare the way in which Arete’s 
questions to Odysseus (7 237-39) are answered. The latter question 
(ris Tor Tade elat edwKev;) is answered at once (v. 241 sqq.); but 
the hero does not answer ris woOev eis dvopav; till e 19-21 (ely "Odv- 
ces Aaeptiddns —vaseraw & “Waxnv évdeieAov). —1% o@: with both 
nouns, cf. v. 417. 

935. Ta mota taira: cf. vv. 120 and 571.—Addrypévos: sc. dyaba 
onpnva Gédas. 

936. é tis Koplv@ov: the slave dodges the question slightly: for 
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nobody has sent him; he has come on his own account. —The two 
questions of v. 935 are answered in reverse order — chiasmus again. 

936 sq. 1d ros 6: assimilation of antecedent to relative instead of 
TO €rev (instrumental dat. with 78ov0 and doxaAAous) 6. Cf. v. 449. — 
Tax’ av): with the two verbs modified by tows —‘ you would perhaps 
be pleased and grieved alike.’ Cf. Ant. 436 dp’ ndéws Ewouye KarAyevOs 
dpa. There is a certain slight tinge of vulgar humour about this 
Corinthian, but he has not the frankly comic quality of the Guard in the 
Antigone. —iSor0: ert to Tipavvov THs KopivOov yevéoOar Oidirovv. — 
doxdddots: emi TO TeOvyKevar LdAvBov. — was 8 od« v3: sc. 7010. 
The parenthetical question is a colloquial ‘of course,’ ‘no doubt of it.’ 
Cf. roOev yap; Eur. Alc. 781. We may also compare the oiau in 
Aesch. Prom. 758 ndou av oipar tHVd oteoa cvupopay. 

938. TiS éort;: sc. TO eros. — 8": with durAnv. 

939. avrov: sc. rdow Tov cdv. —obmyxdptot : = ot Exrydptor. — xBovds : 
with r¥pavvov rather than with ovmiywpuor. 


940. oThorovew: = kataoTycovew.—vSar: i.e. at the time when 
I left. 

941. éykparhs: sc. xOovds THs “Tobias. 

942. ob 841°: = nKiora. — émel —%xer: perhaps a bit of poor wit — 


“seeing that he’s dead and buried.’ Note also the parallelism ¢éAvBos 
éyKpatns er. = Odvaros év Tadots EXEL. 

943. IIlsAvBos: the best commentary on the tone in which Jocasta 
utters this name is to be found in rovrov tov avdpa v. 947 sq. —To 
make this vs. end I6AvBos, (@) yépov (yépov some late Mss.); and the 
next vs. read ef pn Aéeyw TaANOEs, dE Oavety gives what Sophocles may 
well have written, so far as the form goes. (So Campbell and Jebb.) 
For Nauck’s ingenious conjecture (adopted by Wecklein and Bruhn) 
see the Critical Notes. The text (L) seems wrong. 

944. &£6 Bavetv: = Kravois pe. ‘You may kill me if I am not speak- 
ing the truth.’ It is merely a coincidence that the truth in question 
itself concerns a matter of death. 

945. mpdomod’: addressed to one of the maids (or to the maid) that 
came out with the queen at v. gII.—@s Ttaxos: = ws Tayuota. The 
phrase belongs to podotoa Acers taken closely together. 

947 sq. tv éoré: sc. kaxov. Cf. v. 413. Of course, the words are 
exclamation, not question. — rotrov — xrévor: to be understood rodrov 
Tov avdpa (= HodAvBov) Oidirovs madau Epevyev (‘had long been shun- 
ning’: but the shunning is now at an end; for the man is dead) 
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Tpeuwv (= phoBovpevos) wy xtdvo. With the order of words here cf. 
that in v. 52sq. This sentence gives (without the usual yap) the 
reason for the exclamation. — viv: contrasted with the time implied 
in waAau €pevyov. The word also contrasts the real case with Oedipus’s 
groundless fears. 

949. mpds Tis TOXNS: = dd THS TYxNS. — 7008’: of Oedipus, notwith- 
standing ode of Polybus just above. So in v. 1044 two forms of o¥ros 
are used together of two different persons.— The chiasmus in this 
verse is to be noted, as also the varying of the preposition. 

950. Cf. Antig. 1 ® kowov aitadeAdov lopyvns Kapa. 

O51. éEeréuw: the middle as in perapeurer Ou. 

952. kAvev: ‘when you have heard,’ resuming axove. The order 
would naturally be xAvwv oxorer but for the fondness for ending a 
verse with a participle. 

953- Ta oépv’: ironical. Cf. cenvopavtw v. 556.—tW tke: indirect 
exclamation. Cf. v. 947. —pavredpara: referring to v. 793. 

954. ovros: ‘this man of yours,’ referring to tavdpos Todde, and with 
pronoun changed to fit the speaker. — ri pot Aéyer: ‘what has he to tell 
me?’ ‘what message does he bring me?’ ri Ke ayyedGv ; - 

955. &« THs KopivOov: sc. 7xer. Jocasta is thinking of her question 
in v. 935 and the messenger’s answer in v. 936. The phrase is = Ko- 
pivOos Tis. — &yyedGv is also used as though jeu had been expressed. 

956. os: redundant.—IIéAvBov: the word is awkward for the 
iambic rhythm and is, therefore, somewhat awkwardly placed. — aA 
ddAwdéta: = GAA TeOvyKOTa. The words repeat the thought from the 
other side and round out the verse. 

957. onphvas yevod: a more circumstantial perf. imv. of onpaivev. 
Cf. Az. 588 pH mpodods yas yévy. The force of the phrase appears 
from v. 958: to the Corinthian it is tantamount to onpyvov capds. 

958. mparov: the Corinthian is somewhat surprised at being asked 
to give his bad news first and is rather loath to do so. 

959. ed to@’: in chiastic contrast with onpnvac capes. The hiatus 
seems to be an epic reminiscence. ev is emphatic like caf@s. (Porson 
would write aad’ for ed to avoid the hiatus. Perhaps this is right. 
The preceding cad@s is not “ decisive against this,” as Professor Jebb 
says: in fact, it is rather in its favour.) —Oavdc.pov BeBykdta: = TeOvy- 
KOTG. 

960. 8édo.w: the king was old and there was no war: so he must 
have died by the hand of an assassin, unless he died in the course of 
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nature. Oedipus, as we know, was as ready as any Greek tyrant to 
scent treason. —fvvadAayq]: ‘visitation’ seems to give the force. Cf. 
Vv. 34. 

961. evvdter: ‘bring to the grave.’ — port: momentum. Man’s life is 
poised in a balance, is emt Evpod axuys. Seneca (Oed. 788) renders 
animam senilem mollis exsolvit sopor. 

962. The slave speaks in a sententious and somewhat vague way. 
Oedipus draws the natural inference. 

963. Kal t® paxp@ ye: ye accepts the reason given, xat adds another ; 
‘yes, and.’ —T paxp@ xpdvw: sc. Tod Biov airod. The dative is instru- 
mental, parallel with vocous. — cvppetpobpevos: ‘full measured,’ ‘ripe in 
years.’ Equivalent to ovppetpos dv date POicOu. Cf. v. 84, and v. 73 
with the note thereon. 

964. hed hed: here of joy; but ded may be of sorrow as well. Cf. 
the mod. Gk. w+ 7, which varies in meaning with the mood and intona- 
tion of the speaker. — 847: =otv.—cxomotro: both middle and 
active of this verb are used in the same sense. 

965-7. thy IIv0dpavriw éoriav: cf. v. 556. The words mean in prose 
tiv Tov IvOiKod pavrews (= ’ArdAXwvos) Eotiav (‘home’). — rods avo 
KAdfovras dpvers: only to be explained, as an integral part of this play, 
as aslur on Tiresias. But the reference is glaringly inapposite. So 
far as Oedipus knows, augury has had nothing to do with declaring his 
fate. Only the Delphic oracle has prophesied about Oedipus. Sopho- 
cles has been guilty of another inconsistency here. —It is interesting 
to note the parallel to these words in Eur. Azpp. 1058 sq. Tovs 8 tarép 
Kapa | powr@vras dpveis TOAN eyw xaipew A€yw, where the reference to 
augury is in place after the wavrewy pyyas of v. 1055 sq. Was the one 
passage influenced by the other? If so, the Sophoclean passage must 
have been influenced by the Euripidean. Was the latter also in the 
first Hzppolytus? Cf. the note on v. 584 sqq.— Both passages go 
back to Homer: cf. 8 181 sq., where Eurymachus says with reference 
to the omen of the eagles: dpviOes 8¢ re zodAol i aiyas HeALov0 | Pot- 
TOO ovdé Te TaVTES evatoysor. — kAdLew of the cry of birds is familiar in 
Greek literature from Homer on. Cf. Ant. 112, 1002.— dpvets is a het- 
eroclite form = dpyiOas. — ov: referring to both ryv Tv6duavrw éoriav 
and rovs avw krAdLovras doves. —bpynyntav: sc. dvrwy. Cf. v. 1260. 
It may perhaps be said that the verbal noun is practically in itself a 
participle here. —éyd: almost ‘I forsooth.’ — krevetv éyeddov: ‘I was 
doomed to kill,’ xpnv pe xraveiv. Cf. v. 791 xpein we werxOjvar. Cf. also 
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Eur. 1. F. 545 xreveiv (Wecklein for xretve) euedXe watépa Kaye Kal 
Téxva. — Tatépa Tov éydv; 6 S€ Oavev: the succession of short syllables is 
noteworthy. Rhythmically considered the verse ripples into a laugh of 
scornful triumph. 

968. ever: passive in sense and quasi-perfect. —8y: with KxevOe 
and almost = 78y.— éy@ 8 88 év@dSe: sc. eiué. The words are a paren- 
thetical contrast. éyw is contrasted with 0. evade is said as though 
an éxel (= év KopivOw) had stood with ceva. 60 is probably said 
with a gesture toward himself. 

969. tapavaros éyxous: ‘untouched of sword’ (sc. rovmod), referring 
to the subject of xev@e, and carrying on the interrupted thought. This 
interpretation, long ago suggested by an anonymous critic (see Elms- 
ley’s note ad loc.), seems decidedly preferable to making awWavoros refer 
to Oedipus. (Seneca seems so to have understood when he writes 
genitor sine ulla caede defunctus iacet Oed. 789.) —For the construc- 
tion of éyxous with aWavoros cf. edytvos dractos Hom. ¢ 250, Kaxav 
ayevatos aidv Ant. 582, and better (for these examples might be taken 
in support of an ‘active’ meaning of the verbal here) Afkas apoByrtos 
(‘not frightened by Justice’) in v. 885.—€yxovs: an Homeric word, 
meaning properly ‘spear,’ but in Sophocles regularly in the sense of 
‘sword’ (€ipos). Professor Blass, Hermeneutik u. Kritik, p. 151 (in 
von Miiller’s Handbuch der Klass. Altertums-Wiss. 1), explains this as 
due to misinterpretation of Hom. H 255 rw 8 éxoraccapevw doriy’ 
éyxea.— tr: ‘to some extent.’—Tapo wé0w: the possessive adjective 
is = an objective gen., as not unfrequently. éyyovs and 706 are con- 
trasted. ‘Slain by my sword he was not; by my adsence in some 
degree he may have been.’ 

970. katép0.8’: the supposition is absurd; Polybus’s decline would 
indeed have been a slow one. Cf. Oedipus’s almost equally absurd 
notion about the conspiracy in v. 139 sq. That notion he clings to; 
this one he puts aside. — @avav ety: = reOvain. 

971. 8 obv: ‘but at all events,’ i.e. whether longing for me had 
anything to do with his death or not. If it was merely in the sense 
suggested that Polybus could be said to have been killed by Oedipus, 
no guilt attached to Oedipus, and the alarming prediction of the oracle 
amounted to nothing. —yépovra: = mada (as the Scholiast, who 
seems to have had yépovra before him, interprets). Cf. Aesch. Ag. 
750 yépwv Adyos. — TvAdaBdv: not in the common sense of cvAAaua- 
ve (‘ grasp,’ ‘arrest,’ comprehendere), but meaning ‘having taken with 
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him.’ Cf. O. Cy 1384 tdode ovAd\aBov dpds, Trach. 1153 maidas 5é 
rovs pev EvtAaBoro’ airy tpeper. — Cermiopara: an Ionic word; cf. 
Hdt. 2, 29 fin. 

972. Ketrat: of the corpse (c@pa), but the following zap’ “Ady 
refers to the spirit (Wvy7). The notions of corpse and spirit are con- 
fused as often. —“At8y: person, not place. So regularly in the Tra- 
gedians and in Homer. — aft’ otSevés: placed thus because the Jeomt- 
opata became dé’ ovdevds through Polybus carrying them to the grave 
with him. ovrws &&’ odSevds roujoas or wor aku pndevds tromoar 
would be an adequate paraphrase. 

973. mpovdeyov: ‘had been telling you beforehand,’ ‘had been telling 
you all along.” "Apépyerar quads OnAvs avT7. 

974. nidas: = eXeyes. — TH HBw: sc. TO Euo. 

975. aitav: = Tov yepovtwv DeomicpdTwv. — és Bupov Badrygs: ‘take 
to heart’ in the sense of ‘regard as an object of superstitious fear.’ Cf. 
evOvpuov V. 739. 

976. To pntpds — Set: interlocked order for 76 pntpods A€Xos OvK OKvetv 
pe O22. — od Oxveiv: implying dAAG Oapoety, as is shewn by the negative. 

977. Gv oPoir’: = dicaiws (or eikdtws) av qoBotro. Cf. Aesch. 
Promt. 933 (which may have lurked in Sophocles’s mind here) ré & av 
poBoiunv o Oaveiy od popoipov;.—@: the singular has been objected 
to and ois suggested for it, because the relative clause is to be under- 
stood “non de solo Oedipo, sed de toto humano genere” (Meineke, 
Analecta Sophoclea, p. 241). But the text is right. We have here 
a case of the relative referring to the form of the antecedent, but not to 
its sense; or, better said, of the relative referring to the general sense 
of the particularized antecedent. The antecedent dv@pwzros here is = 
‘aman’; ® refers to dv@pwros in the sense of ‘man.’ For similar cases 
of widening of scope in the relative see Class. Rev. XIII, p. 391 sq. 
The dative here seems to belong rather to the second of the two co- 
ordinated clauses, to éoriv rather than to kpare?. Cf. vv. 37 (if pov), 
57 (uy Evvoxovvtwv éow), 371. Of course it is more in accord with 
Greek idiom to supply atr@ with éoriy. — +a THs TOXNs: more general 
in form than 7 tvyx7n. 

979. «lkq: ie. without taking thought for the future. — Stva.ro: 
archaic use of the opt. Cf. v. 315. 

g80. ot 8’: the d¢ marks the transition from the general ‘principle to 
its application. So in Az. 487. — Ta pytpds vuphetpara: i.e., from the 
speaker’s point of view, ‘your mother’s imaginary wedlock with you.’ 


ry 
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The pl. vupdevpara is like the pl. ydpor.— oBot: = hood cxordr, 
hence the és with accus. Cf. Zrach. 1211 aAN ei hoy pds TorTo, 
TadAa y" épyaca. 

g8I sq. moddol— EvvquvacOycav: a thinly disguised allusion by the 
Poet to contemporary literature. The reference is to Herodotus 6, 107 
(the story of Hippias’s dream). The disguise consists chiefly in the 
use of zoAAoi and 73, which is like the use of 78y and zroAAdxis in the 
reference to the story of Salmoxis (Hdt. 4, 95) in Electr. 62-64. That 
Herodotus’s story of Hippias is referred to seems pretty clear because 
(1) pytpi EvyvvacOyoav recalls rH pytpt TH ewvtod cuvevvynOjvae in 
Herodotus; and because (2) kat is used with év éve(pacr (‘also in 
dreams,’ as well as in oracles) ; and because (3) there is no point in the 
reference to dreams, unless such be thought of as, though ominous in 
the way described, had yet merely a symbolical meaning, like that of 
Hippias (so that we naturally supply in thought ot0 épyw érpagay 
after EvvyvvaaOnoav). For other references in Sophocles to the work 
of his friend Herodotus cf. Ant. gog-912 (based on Hat. 3, 119: the 
verses are probably by Sophocles, as is strongly maintained by Kirch- 
hoff, Veber die Entstehungszeit des Herodot. Geschichtswerkes, Berlin, 
1878, p. 8 sq.), O. C. 337-341 (referring to Hdt. 2, 35). Professor 
Jebb compares also PAzl. 1207 with Hdt. 6, 75 and Phz/. 1330 sq. with 
Hadt. 8, 143. The form of dream here spoken of is alluded to by Plato, 
Rp. 571 D; Cicero de divin. 29 (borrowed from Plato); Plut. Caes. 
32, Sueton. Div. Jul. 7 (a dream that Caesar had in both the latter 
cases). 

982. +a’: practically = rowdra, such things as ev dveipw pytpt 
évvevvac Onvar. 

983. map ovdév: ‘parallel with nothing,’ ‘equal to naught.’ Also 
occurring (like zapa puxpdv, mapa péya) with ayev (Ant. 34 sq.), 
tiWecOa. (Eur. 7. 7. 732, Aesch. Ag. 229 sq.), moveioPa, yyeioOau. 
The opposite would be apa wav.— paora: as though map’ éAdyuorov 
had preceded. 

984. Equivalent to dravra tatra & elpntal cor Kadds dv eiyev. There 
is a stress on dzayta: it anticipates the limitation of the ei clause. Its 
force is continued in the preposition of é&e/pyro. 

985. ékbpe tao": ‘were not (unfortunately) alive’ (= érvyyxave €.) 
—% texotoa describes the mother with reference to the act of bearing ; 
" tTiKrovoa with reference to the state of motherhood. —vév: ‘as the 
matter stands,’ further defined (or rather redefined) by ézet €). 
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986. Kel kadds A€éyers: ‘even if you're right in what you say’ (as lam 
not sure that you are). Kadds is = dpOds here. 

987. kal phv: introducing a counter-argument. — op@adpos: if this 
word is what Sophocles wrote here, it can hardly mean anything else 
than ‘comfort,’ ‘relief’ (dvaxovdiois). But this use is seemingly 
unexampled. Oedipus’s answer shews that the word does not mean 
‘help to seeing’ (i.e. ‘understanding’). In its figurative use in Greek 
literature 6fOaAps is regularly = dyaApa ‘glory,’ ‘ delight.’ 

988. Evvinw: = ofda. — oBos: sc. poi €or. Oedipus says in effect, 
‘It’s not the dead man but the living woman that I’m afraid of.’ 

989. kal: ‘just,’ ‘precisely,’ with zotas. — éxpoBeto 0’: = opddpa 
poBeiobe. —tmrep: properly in ‘behalf of’; but the context shews that 
meaning false here. rotas yuvatkds expofeioO vrep ; is = roiav yuvaik’ 
expofeiabe;. A close parallel is audi cot aouevos = ce a€opuevos in 
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990. ms eke pera: = 7) TvVMKEL. 
ggI. éxelvns: objective gen. with doBov.— dpiv: dat. of possessor 
with €a7.— dépov: ‘tending,’ ‘conducing.’ — This whole verse could 


be paraphrased ti 0° éxeivnv buds poBetaOar trove? ;. 

992. GehAarov: hardly more than Oeiov. Cf. v. 255. 

993- pytov: sc. éore. The adj. agrees with pavrevua. But in the 
second member of the question the construction is impersonal and 
GAXov elS€vat is the subject of Oepurdy (sc. €orr). 

994. padtora y: confirming pytov.— yap: ‘namely.’— more: with 
puynvat. 

995 Sq. Xpfivar: same sense as in v. 791.— 76 Te — €Xeiv: ‘to grasp 
my father’s blood with my hands’ is a bold phrase without an exact 
parallel for rov marépa aroxretvar. Cf. Aesch. Sept. 718. 

997 sq. ov: referring to the double prophecy. —éAat paxpav darw- 
eit’: Oedipus speaks as though his living away from Corinth were at 
an end. Cf. mada epevye v. 947 sq. So in Eur. Alc. 8 sq. Apollo 
uses the imperfect of what he has done in his service of Admetus, which 
is just ending. —é€ énod: = tr euod. — dtexeiro has 7 Kodpu6os as its 
subject, though we can only say in the active droux® rHs KopivOov in 
the corresponding sense. — evtvxas: because of his success at Thebes. 
— GN dpos: sc. ef Kal ettvyas 7) KédpivOos e& éuod arwxetro. 

999. A brief but expressive indication of Oedipus’s affection for 
Polybus and Merope. The general sentiment implies ra tOv TexdvTwv 
oppar nowt av &Bremov. 
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1000. +68’: strongly emphatic and spoken in a tone of surprise. — 
KetOev Hor0" Gardarodts : = exeivnv THv TOAW (= KopwOov) épevyes. arrd- 
mToAts means azo (‘away from’) THs ToAEws, puyas- 

1oo1. The Corinthian had used rode in the sense of puynvar pyrpl. 
Oedipus adds the other ground of fear. — te: ‘too.’ Seneca seems to 
be introducing an ingenious conceit of his own when he makes the 
messenger ask Oedipus of Merope Viduam relinques? and Oedipus 
answer Tangis en ipsos metus (Ved. 797). 

1002 sq. Tt ovxl éeAvodpnv; means, by a common Greek idiom, 
Ti perAAw éxAvoev;. The tone is that of one reproaching himself for 
having missed an opportunity. The figure is from ransoming (note 
the middle) from slavery. Cf. Eur. Hec. 869 éywé ce Onow Tove’ édev- 
Oepov PdBov. — éy odxi: two syllables (synizesis). — émelmep (guando- 
guidem) —-HdPov: defining 877’. This clause is also anticipated by the 
emphatic éyw. 

1004. Kal phv: confirmative (‘and indeed,’ ‘and verily’), not adver- 
~sative or concessive. So too in the next verse. 

1005 sq. padtora: with rovr.—-rodr : accus. of the inner obj. with 
adixounv —the object of the coming — defined by ozws xré.— mpéds 
Sépous: donum. —eb mpdfapt tu: practically = eb waOouwe tr. The 
true servile tone crops out — naively enough—here. This man could 
be justly described as etvous ws dodA0s avnp. Yet in the next breath 
he speaks with dignity. 

1007. Oedipus halts at zpds dopovs eAPdvros. In tots huteicaciw 
the object of his whole previous fear is expressed, which now applies 
only to his (supposed) mother; cf. v. 1012. The y’ indicates his 
shrinking. — 6pot: = époce. 

1008. ® mat: the tone of fatherly familiarity on the part of the old 
slave comes in naturally and effectively when he speaks to Oedipus 
from the position of his greater knowledge and with gentle insistency. 
—kadas: notwithstanding its position, which it has for reasons of 
emphasis, probably to be taken with eidws. ‘ Quite,’ duly emphasized, 
gives the calm but firm tone. 

1009. mas: sc. dHAds cpu ov KaAds cidws Ti dpG.— yeparé and 
8(Sacke mark the effect of the tone of the last speech upon Oedipus. 
It has cooled his heat and inspired a certain respect. 

1010. tévSe: with reference to v. 1000 sq.—el devdyets: almost = 
pevywv. 

IOII. ye: giving assent to an implied r&vde hevyw ovver’ eis otkous 
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poreiv. — PotBos: = 6 PoiBov ypynopds. — édOg: = exPy, axoBy- 
Cf. v. 1182 é&nxou capy. — cabths: = ardyOys. Cf. v. 1182. 

1o12. py» —oadys of v. Iort is defined in interrogative form. The 
gen. denotes the source. 

1013. todro: the passionate repetition marks the depth of Oedipus’s 
feeling. 

1014. 8ra seems merely to re€nforce dpa. dpa dyrTa is practically 
= ov« ody. — ov8ev: adverbial with zpos dikns (= dukaiws) and = 
ovdapas. — tpéxwv: Oedipus had spoken with a shudder. 

1015. odvxt: sc. mpos Sikys Tpquw.—wais y eb: emphatic for e& ye 
mats. ; 

1016 sq. 0ovver’: = Ort, like ovvexa. — od8ev év yéver: ‘no kin,’ ov 
_ MpoonKe gor yevet ovd.y.— was eiwas; is = 7¢ A€yess; ‘what do you 
mean?’ mds is = tive yvopy.- 

1017. ov yap: hardly different in force from ov otv. — II6AvBos is 
emphatic. — éfépuoe: cf. v. 827. 

1018. A bit of peasant’s wit. — rote tavipds is = euov. 

101g. 6 dvcas: as Polybus is still assumed to be. It is interesting 
to see how slowly Oedipus’s mind readjusts itself. —é& tov: = iaos. 
Cf. Ant. 516 e€ icov td dvaceBe?. — TH pybevi: in effect a dative to 
6 pydev = 6 pndey ev ya wv. Cf. O. C. gt8 eogas — Kap’ icov TO 


, 
pendevi. 
1020. add’: ‘why.’ 
1021. a@vtl rot: = rivos evexa. — 8h: tandem.— naida: naturally 


stressed in speaking the words. — @vopndtero: the middle seems to sug- 
gest ‘named as his own,’ ‘named me his son.’ 

1022. The slave tries to begin at the beginning, but is interrupted 
by Oedipus. He was going on, as the sequel shews, to say something 
like €orep&€ oe cya das Gv. The slave brings himself in betimes, 
having an eye toa reward for past services. — xetpav depends on dapor. 

1023. «a0: Kal efra. — elra (= ovTws eyovtwy Tov TpaypaTwv) 
marks surprise. — 68’: with péya.— dm GAdAns xXeipds (sc. AaBav) 
defines e’ra. — toreptev: as elsewhere, of family affection. — péya: poet. 
for rodv, opddpa, irxupds. 

1024. yap: ‘yes.’ — ékémeo’: the prep. implies ‘in spite of himself.’ 

1025. o¥8’: Oedipus takes up sharply the slave’s part in the business : 
‘And you—did you,’ etc. —tvxav: = evrvyav, emitvxwr, ebpov.— 
p(€): with d/dws. — 8i8ws: the historical present is effectively used. 
The scene is before Oedipus’s mind’s eye. 
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1026. vamalats mruxais: = vamos. The two words instead of one 
dwell on the picture. 

1027. témovs: acc. of the place traversed. 

1029. él @nre(qa: ‘in service.’ The prep. means properly ‘in charge 
of.’ 

1030. dé followed by ye is parallel to kat followed by ye: as the latter 
is ‘yes, and,’ so the former is ‘yes, but.’ The de protests against the 
opprobrium of émt Oyreia.— There is something touching about the 
attitude of this slave for all his sordidness. Sophocles makes him very 
real. 

1031. G@Ayos toxovr’: it is a natural inference from owryp that the 
child was in danger, not that he was in pain. Sophocles makes Oedi- 
pus say too much — in order, of course, not to overlengthen the scene. 
— év Kah@ AapPaves: = cwles.’ 

1032. paptupioeev: = pyvioeev.— Ta od: because zoddv apOpa 
forms one notion like Germ. /ussgelenke. Cf. v. 718. 

1033. It seems pretty clear from the slave’s answer in v. 1034 that 
ti — kakév; is = Ti eote TOUTO TO apxaiov KaKov 0 évverres (= A€yets) 5. 
— apxaiov is an exaggerated waAauov. 

1034. Statépovs: the mutilation, as Sophocles imagined it, seems to 
have consisted in fastening the feet together with a large brooch 
(zepévn), such as may well have been used to secure the ordpyava of 
babies, by running the pin within the tendons of the heel. — The muti- 
lation would mark the child to any chance finder as condemned to 
death. Besides, from the point of view of superstition, it may have 
been intended to prevent the child’s ghost from haunting its murderer. 
We have, it seems, to do with an old superstitious observance in expo- 
sure of infants. —moSotv akpas: this should mean ‘toes’ fer se (cf. 
xepoiv axpai), but the context shews ‘heels’ to be meant. Aelian var. 
hist. 2,7 writes as follows: Noépos ovtos OnBaixds 6pOGs dua Kai pirav- 
Oparws Ketpevos ev Tots padiora OTL ovk eeoT avdpt OnBalw éxOeivat 
mra.diov ove és épnpiay adTo Pryor Odvarov adrod Katanpioapcvy, ard’ 
cay 4 mens és TA Exyata 6 TOD Taldds TaTHp, ElTE AppeEV TOdTO (SC. TO 
ma.diov) «ire OAAV eotw, emi Tas apyas (‘magistrates’) KouiLew && wdi- 
vov TOV pntpwwv (‘as soon as it is born’) atv rots orapyavois avo - 
at 8€ rapadraBotoa arodidovrar TO Bpépos TO TYunv éAaxioryv Sovtt. 
pyTpa Te mpos avrov Kal duodroyia yiveras (i.e. he formally undertakes) 
7 pav tpépew TO Bpedos Kai avénbev exe dotdov 7) dovAnv, Operrypra 
(‘compensation for support’) atrod tiv trnpeciav AapBdvovta. What 
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original connection, if any, had the tale of Oedipus with a (presumably) 
old humane regulation at Thebes? Of course, the story of Oedipus 
was told to explain the institution—or at least was so told as a dis- 
tinctively Theban story. More we cannot say with certainty. 

1035. Kkaddév: this reading, twice attested by Eustathius on the /ad 
(A p. 88, 16, P p. 1097, 26 ed. Rom.) and approved by Porson (Adv. 
p. 165), would seem to have been that of Eustathius’s ‘accurate copies’ 
of Sophocles (7a axpiBn avtiypap1). (See Professor Jebb’s /ntroduc- 
tion to his text of Sophocles, p. xxi.) It seems superior to the devoy 
of the Sophoclean Mss. ‘Yes; a fine reproach of infancy I took upon 
me.’ dveiSos omapyavev would refer, as the slave implies in the next 
verse, to the name Oid‘ous, suggesting a youthful blemish. dveAépnyv 
suggests the shouldering of a burden. The whole verse is an aside. 

1036. The slave finishes the sentence begun in v. 1034. —6s et: 
‘who you are,’ i.e. Oidérovs ‘Swell-foot.? The form of expression is 
due to the Greek habit of identifying name and personality. It is 
curious to note how many great historical Greek names did fit the char- 
acters of the men that bore them. 

1037. ™pds pytpds 7 watpds: sc. duetpHOnv rodoiv axuas (or more 
strictly 6vesdos orapyavev avedopnv referring to the same thing). Oedi- 
pus pays no attention to v. 1036, which is, indeed, of small moment. 

1038. Agov hpoved: = BEeATuov olds. 

1039. yap: ‘why,’ ina tone of surprise. —tvxav: sc. édwxas. Cf. 
v. 1025. We should expect (barring metre) ot8’ airds érvyes;. Per- 
haps it would be better to mark v. 1039 as interrupted. 

1040. odK: sc. eAaBov. — ékSiSwor: ‘hands over, the proper word of 
delivering something into the control of another. So of giving a 
woman in marriage. 

1041. Kdrovrba Syrdoar: = divacae cidus dnrAdoaL. 

1043. tod tupdvvov: parallel with Aatov. We may understand déyes 
(‘do you mean?’). — wéAat moté: sc. dvTOs. 

1044. In tovrov and otros we have the same demonstrative of differ- 
ent persons in the same clause, as in v. 948 sq. 

1045. {av: ‘alive.’ Cf. rpéruv v. 9. 

1046. obtmxdpror: cf. v. 939. 

1047. mwapertHtwv médas: cf. v. 400. 

1048 sq. Sotis Kdrobe elovSav: gzz memineril videre. “The clause 
is generic and characterizing. «dros seems to be = péuvnras, as in 
Vv. 1134.— el’ obv: ‘whether, namely.’ The odv seems to be explica- 
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tive. Cf. v. 90.—ém’ dypdv: = ev aypois, rre.— Kav0ad': = Kal ev 
aorTel. 

1050. 6 kaipds: = 6 KUpios Kaipds, ‘high time.’ —ybphoba: ‘found 
out and done with.’ The perfect connotes impatience. 

1051. olpar pev: implying ‘but I may be mistaken.’ The pev con- 
trasts thinking with knowledge (oijai with tows 8 otk 6p6s doc or 
the like understood) and also anticipates drdp in the next verse. Cf. 
v. 404. — od8év’ GAdov: sc. elvar Tov Bornp oy eve. 

1052. ov Kdpdreves: differing from ovaep euareves only in that the 
stress falls on the verb, not on the pronoun. 

1053. ovX Kier’: = paduor. For the repeated dy cf. v. 261 sq. 

1054. Oedipus here suddenly appeals to Jocasta, who has been 
standing by all the while in silence, drinking in the horrible truth. — 
voeis: = ole, vouilers. — Svtiw:.= dv. This is an Ionic usage (often in 
Herodotus and Hippocrates): it occurs only here in Sophocles. See 
H. Wittekind, Serz0 Sophocleus guatenus cum scriptoribus Lonicis con- 
gruat differat ab Atticis, Budingen, 1895, p. 47- 

1055. tov 0: = oy G, i.e. révde Te dv. — Oedipus was going on to 
say rov avroy eivae or the like, but Jocasta interrupts. 

1056 sq. tt 8 OSvrw’ etre;: sc. Acyets. The words Oytuv’ etre; are a 
direct quotation in an abbreviated and adapted form of Oedipus’s words 
éxetvoy — A€ye. —; made by picking out the salient words évrw’ and 
Aé€yet and changing the tense of the latter. Aesch. Prom. 766 ri 3 
évtw’; (meaning ri 0 (épwrds) dvtuia yapov yapet);) is different. — 
éyrpamqjs: Sc. avrov (meaning the matter of his enquiry). —péryv: 
with both pyOévra and peuvncbar. Ta de pyOevta (uarnvy Bovrov pndEe 
pepvnoOar parnv. Things idly said should not be remembered idly 
either. 

1058. éyw: said with pride. 

1059. onpeta: ‘clues.’— od havd: ‘shall refuse to discover.’ Modal 
and temporal forces unite in ¢av®.—The thought here could be 
expressed od py yvw.— There is a conflation here of ov« av yévouro 
TovTo and ovk ay yévoiTo OTws KTE. — yévos: = omeppa. (cf. v. 1077). 

1061. parevoys: ‘discover,’ ‘seek out.’ Note the tense. — rod@’: 
i.e. TO aov yevos.— GAs: sc. eiui, the two together being = dpxo. — 
voroto éy: forming one idea and practically = rd vocety éué. Cf. Az. 
76 évoov apxeitw pevwv, Eur. Alc. 388 apxodpev yueis of tpoOvyckovtes 
oev (= apkel Huds aroOvyckev, tpoOvycKovtas 7Gev). 

1062 sq. od pév: without corresponding contrasted term with d¢ and 
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so =ovye. The éyw in the conditional clause is contrasted with ov. 
—ik tplrns pntpds tpiSovdos: = TpidovAov pytpos TpidovAos vids, ‘a 
thrice-slave son of a thrice-slave mother.’ tpidovdos applies to a slave 
of the third generation. Here the adjective is used in a more general 
sense (= vera) and (practically) applied to both mother and son. 
Arithmetic, not poetry, would demand rpirys (= TpidovAov) pytpos 
Tetpadovdros (vids). — kakh : = dvoryevys, as in Antig. 38. 

1064. Spws: = el kal uy expavycomat kaxy. Cf. w. this vs. Az. 368. 

1065. Negative of miotuny av pi Tad expabdiv capos. The infini- 
tive is equivalent to an acc. of the inner object and gives the content 
of the obedience. — cadpds re€nforces the preposition in éxpuafeiy. 

1066. ppovotca «3: = cwdpovotcoa, dpdvyzos ovoa. But there is a 
fine emphatic chiasmus in povotca ed Ta Adora Evo. 

1067. to(vvv: not inferential, but emphasizing ra A@ora. ‘It’s just 
these Awara of yours,’ etc. 

1068. 6s et: perhaps best taken as indirect exclamation. 

1069. afer €MO@v: = cior kal afer or eiow akwv. 

1070. éGre: as though a€e tus had been aé€ere. 

1071 sq. tod lob: echoed by Oedipus’s cry at the close of the parallel 
scene (v. 1182). Cf. Zrach. 1143.— otro: i.e. dvoTnve. — yap: 
introducing the reason for the form of address (dvcrnve). — Qo: = 
dvvapar.— mpowermeiv: aorist of rpooayopevew = kadrciv, dvoualev. — 
In saying she can call Oedipus only dvornvos Jocasta hints at the 
dreadful truth she has discovered. —@AXo represents in thought the 
vocative mdéov.— torepov: cf. v. 858.— With these words Jocasta 
rushes wildly within. Oedipus completely mistakes her emotion. 
Oedipus understands nobody but the Sphinx. He is indeed 6 pndev 
eidws Oidizous. 

1073 sq. tm dyplas dtaca Atans: suggesting such an image as that 
of Io stung by the gadfly. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 674 sqq. d€voropw | piwme 
xpirbeio’ éupavel oxiptnpate | jooov KTé. dypias means ‘savage.’ 

1074 Sq. Sas pH dvappyge: instead of simple pu) with aor. subjunct. 
This is the earliest example of this construction after a verb of fearing. 
See Goodwin M. T. 370. The image of a volcano seems to be sug- 
gested. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 367 sq. évOev (out of Aetna) éxpaynoovrat 
mote | TOTAL TUpdS KTE. —THs TLwMfs THOS’: i.e. the silence that she 
speaks of, the silence implied in dAAo—Vvorepov. Cf. Créon’s words to 
Ismene Ant. 573 dyav ye Auris Kal od Kal TO adv A€xos (‘the marriage 
you prate of’). 
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1076. émota xpyfer: sc. fAyyvivar. The pres. ypyle (= Bovrerar) 
has hardly more time than the equivalent particles 8 zore. 

1077. ieiv BovAjoopar: not ‘will wish to see,’ but only an enhancing 
of idety BovAopau, ‘ will see,’ by expressing the notion of will in the form 
(future tense) as well as in the meaning of the verb. Either oWouas or 
ideiv BovAowar would adequately express the idea. (Perhaps we might 
say that we have here a future perfect.) 

1078. as yuvh: not = as yuviy Ppovel wéya (‘for a woman’), but 
= s yuri) ovoa (‘womanlike’). 

1079. Svoyéverav: accus. of the thing of which one is ashamed, 
which causes one shame. The accus. of a person with aicyvveoOa rep- 
resents him before whom one is ashamed. 

1080 sq. éy®: contrasted with avry, like the éy# in v. 1076. — waiSa 
Tis TUXNS THs ed SL80d0ns: ‘good fortune’s child.’ Oedipus’s good luck 
in gaining the throne of Thebes has made him able to despise mere 
birth. The pride of the self-made man speaks here. 

1082 sq. tis: =Tavrns. Not rvxys, but THs TUyns THs ed d.dov- 
ons = THs evTvXlas.—pyTpds: appositive to THs. — ot S§— Sidpicay: 
rather a dark saying, the darkness of which is due to Sophocles 
becoming, as it were, the dupe of his own metaphor. He makes Oedi- 
pus speak of his good luck as his mother: that prompts him to make 
Oedipus speak of the months of his life as his kinsmen. He does not 
mean that the months of Oedipus’s life are children of Oedipus’s good 
luck, except in so far as Oedipus’s life has been successful. Burton’s 
note here is delicious: Dictio cothurnata, catachrestica quidem, sed 
magnifica. —pikpov kal péyav SiHpirav: ‘have marked my rise from 
small to great,’ ‘have marked the stages of my growth.’ 

1084 sq. towcbSe 8 expis: i.e. as a self-made man. — éfé\Oouw : 
= droBainv, evadam. —ér | wot’: ‘ever again,’ when wore would have 
sufficed for the sense. But éru roré is a familiar combination. Cf. vv. 
892, 1412.— This last couplet is fully and closely bound together. It 
is practically one long majestic verse. Cf. Az. 986 sq. ody daov Taxos | 
dnt avrov ages dedpo, where the hurry of the speaker is marked by the 
breathless running together of the verses. To try to get rid of the 
enclitic at the head of the trimeter here is to ignore Sophocles’s art. — 
Gddos: sc. THY pPvow. — ékpabetv: = ravTeA@s pabely. — Todpdv yévos : 
cf. v. 1059. —It is to be noted that the three verbs in this couplet are 
compounds of ék. 
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VIII. Erdoipov tpirov (vv. 1086-1109) 


This short choral ode separates the avayvwpuois of Jocasta and the 
avayvepiots of Oedipus. Its extravagant hopefulness, prompted by 
Oedipus’s last speech, is a foil to the dreadful revelation that is about 
to be made. We may compare the choral prayers that usher in the 
catastrophe in the Ajax (693-718) and the Antigone (1115-1152). 
The Chorus expect that it will be proved not merely that their king is 
a hero but that he is even a da/uwy, the offspring of a god and nymph. 
(Cf. Plat. Apol. 27 D ei 8 ad of datpoves Gedy raidés ciow vdbor Twes 7) 
x vuppov 7) &k Twov dAdrwv dv b7 Kal A€yovTat, Tis Gv avOpwrwv Bev 
pev raidas Wyotro elvat, Geods d€ y;) Ocdipus remains before the 
palace during this ode anxiously awaiting the arrival of the Herdsman. 

1086. elmep éy@ pavris eipl: cf. ZZ. 472 sqq. ei wn eyo tapadpov 
pavtis py kal yvopas | Nevropéva copas, xté., Ant. 1212 dp eiul 
pavtis; (of foreboded of evil).—Kard yvepav ips: instead of the 
simple yvapnv ipis (or yvwun pis). Kata c. acc. = accus. of extent 
of application is classical though not common. (Cf. Zr. 102, 379.) 
The words could not mean here ‘as wise as I should like to be.’ 

1087. tov “Odvpov: sc. duvye. joa might have been added. The 
negative is resumed (as commonly) with the following verb (ovK« éoy). 
—Gmelpov: = depos. Elsewhere Soph. uses dzreipos = dzreipwy (xuTov 
drreipos evduTnpios Kaxav frag. 483). Hesychius has the note dzre(povas * 
amepatous, YopokAyns Ovéory. 

1090 sq. Tav avp. maveéAnvov: sc. unvnv, ‘during the coming (atpe = 
taxéws) full moon,’ marking the time during which the festival alluded 
to in what follows (a wavvvxis) will be held. The imagined festival on 
Cithaeron is dated with reference to the time of the representation of 
the play. The Great Dionysia was followed immediately by the Pandia 
(see Haigh, Attic Theatre, p. 9), which latter festival was held on the 
day of the full moon in the month Elaphebolion (see Mommsen, //eo7- 
tologie, p. 389 sq.). This seems to be the most natural explanation of 
the Poet’s language here. On atps (which seems most likely to be 
what Sophocles wrote here) see Nauck’s notes on this passage and on 
Aesch. fragg. 280 and 420. If atpu is to be taken in the sense of atpuov 
(or if avpuoy is to be retained here, as seems very doubtful), the Oedzpus 
Tyrannus would have been produced on the last day of the Dionysia. 
Would Sophocles have known in advance that his play was to have 
this place? —p¥h od; balancing the two negatives of ovk dmeipwv. — 
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matpiotav: the mountain is personified as a ‘fellow-countryman,’ in 
consonance with the gender of Kufacpwv. The other two personifica- 
tions follow this a trifle awkwardly. — c€ ye: object of at€ew and subject 
of xopevso au mpds Yudy (shifted from yopeve puas).— kal is correla- 
tive to the kat before yooeveo Ou. 

Iog2. avfev: sc. Aoyous (= éerawodvta kadev). The infinitive is 
=a loosely construed accusative of inner object, as if the phrase oix 
dretpwv €oy had contained a verb of hindering or denying. ph avgew 
(the od is due to the od with de(pwy which it balances) represents that 
in which the implied dzevoia consists. We may render: ‘Thou wilt not 
be inexperienced of Oedipus exalting thee as,’ etc. (odk éon dzeipos 
Tov Oidirouv aigew oe xTé.). 

1094. as éml fpa d€povta: = ws xapilouevov. These words are 
closely connected with yopeverOa. and form a parallel to ratpudbtav 
Kal tTpopov Kal parépa with avgev. The phrase is a reminiscence of 
Homer (A 572,578). Sophocles may have misunderstood the Homeric 
emi pa pepe = Hoa (from nom. Hp, gen. Hpds, = xapus: cf. Eur. /on 
1183 xapw pépwv) emp “pew (cf. B 132 Ovpod pa péepovres) as érinoa 
ppev = éerinpava pe, xapievta pépav. According to Schol. A on 
A 572 Aristarchus did this (év 6€ 77) Ka6dAov ovtws* eotw Hp H em- 
Koupia, Kal 6€vveTar 7 YEviKy, YpOs* Kal 7 aiTaTiKy Npa Kal ev cvvOcceL 
éxinpa. ‘“Apiotapxos de id’ ey Kat opOnvy onpaciav, TO éminpa: 
Kal érexpatnoey » Apiotapyxov Kaitou Aoyov ovK éxovca). 

1095. ine PoiBe, col Se: cf. v. 154 sq. (epithet of Phoebus and posi- 
tion of de). 

1098. éruxre: for the tense cf. v. 870. 

1099. Tav pakpardvev apa: cf. Eur. /om 324 Tarawa o % TeKovca. 
tis mot Hv adpa;. The Nymphs are not a@avaro. like the goddesses, 
but only long-lived (dynpov Cwovor Hymn. Hom. 4, 261). We might 
write Maxparover, if we knew that the Nymphs were worshipped under 
that name. This passage hardly proves it. 

1100. Ilavés: genitive as with a verb of touching. The dat. is 
regular with weAd€ew, but cf. Phil. 1327 Xpvons weAdacGels pvdAakos. 
—atpés: ‘as thy father’ is the meaning—if the word is rightly 
restored. Cf. Hom. a 298 sqq. 7 ov diets oiov Kréos €AAaBe Sios 
"Opéorns | ravtas er avOpdrovs, érel extave watpodovna (‘his — 
Orestes’s — father’s murderer’), | A’yuoGov doAsuytw, 6 of marépa 
kAvTov éxta 3. — eda Geto’: sc. edvy Kal diAdryre (dat. of manner). 

I1lol. Yoéy: so Hdt. 7, 10 d7d Kvvdy Te Kal dpviOwv diahopervpevov 
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H kov ev yn tH AOnvaiwv 7) o€é ye ev TH Aaxedaipoviov. Cf. Phil. 1117 
ovde aé ye O0AOs exe (lyric, verb following) and Ant. 789 (lyric), where 
Nauck restored otf dpepiwv o€ y dvOpwirwv. —edvarepa: ‘as mate,’ 
sc. éruxte. evvaretpa takes the place of reAacGeiou in the former clause. 

1103. wAdkes Gypovopot: ‘rustic uplands.’ The Nymphs and the 
gods of the countryside are dypovopuo (properly ‘ field-haunting’), and 
the adjective is boldly transferred from person to place; cf. Bovyomors 
v. 26. Apollo was worshipped as Nowuos. He had been “The Shepherd 
of King Admetus.” (Cf. Eur. Alc. 568-587.) He is Aogias as the 
oracle-giver. It is over-subtle to say that that term is used here because 
the Chorus are thinking —as the Chorus are not — of the oracle. 

1104. 6 KvAddvas dvaéoowv: Hermes. Sophocles was perhaps think- 
ing of Hymn. Hom. 3, 2, where Hermes is described as KvAdAnvns 
pedéovta kat “Apxadins moAvpyAov, or of Alcaeus 5 xatpe, KvAAavas 3 
pedas* cé yap por | Oipos tuvyny, Tov Kopvpaio’ ev avrats | Maia yevvaro 
Kpovida piyaoa. Virgil adds what seems like a picturesque touch in 
Aen. 8, 139, where he describes Hermes as conceived by Maia “ Cyllenes 
gelido vertice.” The towering snow-covered cone of Cyllene in Northern 
Arcadia is a beautiful sight in winter, especially when it turns rosy 
under the beams of the rising sun while the lowlands are in shadow. 

1105 sqq. 6 Baxxetos eds: = 6 TOv Baxywv Geds (6 Baxyetos Avdvucos 
Hymn. Hom. 19, 46).— vatov ér &kpwv opéwv: Dionysus haunted espe- 
cially Parnassus. Cf. the passages cited on v. 213 sq. Cf. also Ana- 
creon’s address to Dionysus (fr. 2): dvag, @ dapadAns "Epws | kal 
Niwa kvaveorides | rophupén tT “Adpodity | cvprailovow, émuotpepeat 
& | tymrGv Kopudas dpéwv. — etpnpa: = epparov ‘a lucky find,’ and sug- 
gesting Hermes rather than Dionysus. Professor Jebb (followed by 
Bruhn) seems right in defending the word by comparing Hymn. Hom. 
19, 40 sq., where we are told how Hermes received his son Pan from 
the Nymph that was the child’s mother, tov 3 at’ “Eppetns éprovvios és 
xépa. Onxev | SeEdmevos, xatpev 8& vow repdcia datuwv. ‘The god had 
no suspicion that he had begotten the child’ (Bruhn). Eur. Zon 545- 
556 may be compared not unaptly here, as shewing the human elements 
of such legends. —%: ‘from the hands of.’ Cf. v. 1162. —&tkoridev : 
Homeric, as in €duxw7ida Kovpnv A 98.—cvpraiter: cf. the quotation 
from Anacreon on vaiwy éx axpwv dpéwv above. — We should note in 
this antistrophe the graceful chiastic arrangement of thé two halves 
into which it naturally falls. ‘What Nymph bore thee to a mountain 
god (Pan or Apollo)? What mountain god (Hermes or Dionysus) 
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begot thee by a Nymph?’ The text is unfortunately uncertain here in 
several places. See the Critical Notes. 


IX. “Enevod8tov téraptov (vv. I1I0-1185) 


The Theban slave appears: Oedipus’s eyes are opened. 

IIIO. Kape: ‘also me,’ contrasted with ov in v. 1115.— EvvadAdEavra : 
adversative. The pi is due to ei. 

IIII. mpérBes: addressed to the Chorus. —ora@pacbar: = Texpual- 
peoOa and contrasted with 77 émurrypy in V. 1115. 

I1I2 sq. 8vmep: as though tov avrov Bornp had preceded. — év 
paxp® ytpq: practically = an accus. of specification with fvvade. 
Really we seem to have a conflation of év te yap pwaxpo yypa earl rade 
Tavopt cvppérpw (agreeing with yypa) and yypa te yap évvade THde 
Tavopt ovppetpos. —ToSe Tavhpl: the Corinthian slave. — cdpperpos: 
predicative with €vvadea and forming in sense a mixed metaphor with it. 

IlI4 sq. G@AAws te: the re would have sufficed. — (évras) tyvox’: 
‘have perceived to be.’—olkéras éuavrot: the slaves that had gone at 
v. 1069 to fetch the Herdsman. 

III5 sq. TH émorhpy: ‘by your knowledge,’ anticipating (note the 
article) tov — rdpos. — pov mpodxous: ‘have the advantage of me.’ — 
tov—mdpos: defining ty émutHuy. 

1117. tyvwka yap: presupposing in thought 6p0ds A€yes or the like. 
— Aatov: predicative, = ‘ Laius’s.’ 

1118. Understand eizep tus aAXos (muctos jv), motos (dv). — ds 
vopeds vip: sc. muaTos eate. Cf. v. 763 sq. aétos of avnp dodAos. 

IIIg. mpar: i.e. before questioning the Theban, as he does in v. 
112. 

1120. dpdtes: ‘mean.’—8vmep: as though the emphatic rodrov 
had actually been reénforced by avrov. 

1121. ovtos ot: cf. v. 532.—Sedpo: with BrAerwv. — por: with 
puver. — paver: = droxpivov. 

1123. SotAos: sc. wy. — odk — tpadels: cf. oixeds v. 756. In brief, 
the slave means oikxorpadys #v. He speaks with a certain pride. The 
apyvpavynro. were held in contempt. Cf. Eur. Ac. 675 sq., where 
Pheres says to Admetus: © zat, tiv’ avxels, rorepa Avdov 7) Ppvya | 
Kakots €Aavve apyupwvntov oer 5. 

1124. motov and rtiva do not differ in meaning here. Cf. vv. 89, 99, 
102. — Blov: ‘manner of life,’ ‘occupation,’ not very different from 
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1125. Ta wAetora tot Blov: accus. of extent of application rather 
than of extent of time. He indicates what he was chiefly employed 
about. éov as in the preceding vs. 

1126. paduora: of approximation, as often in prose. — fdvavdos: the 
force of the preposition is obscured, as shewn by zpos riov: the word 
hardly means more than atAjy (‘a steading’) eywr. 

1127. The old man names the places in the fashion of one seeking 
to recall what is almost forgotten —‘there was Cithaeron, and there 
was,’ etc. But he is not as innocent as he seems. — 6 mpécxwpos TéT0s : 
= 6 rAnoiov Téros. Cf. Biov Tod paxpaiwvos v. 518. The phrase is 
Aeschylean: cf. Pers. 273 Sadapivos axral ras Te tpdcywpos TOTS. 

1128. otc@a paddy: cf. v. 1048 sq. — Oedipus seems to mean pabwov 
in the (forced) sense of yvovs, ‘having made the acquaintance of’; the 
Herdsman, however, understands it in the ordinary sense, as though 
a participle agreeing with dvdpa were to follow. He really does in- 
terrupt Oedipus, as v. 1130 shews. — rq8é mov: ‘thereabouts.’ 

1129. The Herdsman’s attempt to appear ignorant is not very suc- 
cessful. He betrays himself in the words ri xpjua dpdvra ;.— For the 
use of kat cf. v. 989. 

1130. Oedipus answers the second question of the Herdsman before 
resuming his own interrupted enquiry. — fvvaAAdgas: cf. v. IIIO. 

1131. odx: sc. oda pabdoy » EvvaddrAdéas. Cf. v. 361.—év réyxer: 
= evs. — pvqpns Gro: we should say ‘offhand.’ Cf. such phrases as 
amo THS yAwoons O. C. 936.— Seneca (Oed. 847) condenses v. 1128 
and this verse into one, thus: Noscisne memet?— Dubitat anceps 
memoria. 

1132. The Corinthian seems to think the Theban in earnest. 

1133. dyvar: = duvyjpova. The adjective has the force of a parti- 
ciple (ov pepvypevov). —In cadds ayvGr’ dvapvyow and €d ofd drt 
karowdev the Corinthian seems designedly to play with words. 

1134. Kdrowev: = peuvntar. — pos: i.e. ‘the time when,’ etc. Cf. 
the phrase pepvnoOu dre (e.g. Dem. 3, 4 peuvno’ — 61° darnyyéAbn). 
jos is Epic and not used by Aeschylus or in Comedy. Euripides has 
it once in a lyric passage (//ec. 915). Sophocles has it, besides this 
passage, 42. 935, Trach. 154, 531. Herodotus also uses 7uos (cf. 4, 
28). Sophocles uses pvixa after pynuovevers in A7. 1273. —rémrov: for 
the accus. of the place with véwew ‘graze’ (of the herdsnian) cf. Xen. 
Cyr. 3. 2, 20 éret ayaba dpn exere, eOédour’ dv Cav vepew Tadra Tods 
*Appeviovs. — With rév K. réqov cf. v. 1127. 
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1135. wowpviows: instrumental. —éy 8 é: parenthetical. Cf. v. 
968 ey Oo 6d evade. y, 

1136. TOSe Tavdpl: = epol. 

1137. An é€ Hpos eis “Apxtodtpov expnvos yxpdvos is = Bépos as 
opposed to yepwv, ina wide sense: an é€€ “Apktovpou eis ap expnvos 
xpovos would be = xeyuwv. We have thus here practically a twofold 
division of the year, in which spring and summer (7p and Oépos) are 
grouped together, and autumn (@wdrwpov) is ignored. By jp the 
Herdsman means, of course, the vernal equinox (approximately), and 
by Arcturus the autumnal equinox, inasmuch as that prominent star 
began to be visible above the horizon in the early morning only about 
ten days before the autumnal equinox in Sophocles’s time. We may 
say more technically that though the Herdsman uses Arcturus only for 
his latter terminus, yet his grazing season ran from the acronychal 
(evening) rising of Arcturus, before the vernal equinox, to the heliacal 
(morning) rising of the same star (the émuroAy or émuroAaé [Thuc. 2. 
72, 2] par excellence). The two Herdsmen were thus together tpia 
oAa Oépy. (On Arcturus and the Greek seasons see Professor Jebb’s 
valuable note on this verse in his Appendix.) 

1138. 78y: as though yepou were yeydvos ervyryvomevov.— eravia : 
stabula, the same as orafua. As usual in such repetitions, the less 
common word comes first. Cf. e.g. Dem. 2, 1 éri woAAGy and éy rots 
rapovc. mpaypacw, Lys. 12, 6 mweverOou and deicbar xpyudtov, Lys. 
12, 7 wept ovdcvos WyovdvTo and wept rodXod éxovotyTo (but the 
reverse order in 7, 26). 

1139. jAavvov: sc. TO woiuvov. The imperfect connotes habit as in 
éerAnoialey above. — odrés 7: sc. HAavVE TA TOLLE. 

1140. The Corinthian has been talking at the Theban slave thus far: 
he now talks to him.— qwempaypévov: more expressive than dAnOé, 
but practically equivalent to it. Cf. the next verse and the note on 
éravAa in v. 1138.— The Corinthian implies, of course, A¢éyw ravra 
Tata — 7 ov A€yw ;— Twerpaypeva;. If we examine critically the details 
of the relations of the Herdsmen as here given, we shall find that they 
are not easily brought into accord with what we must assume in regard 
to the delivery of Oedipus to the Corinthian and his taking to Corinth. 
The Theban herdsman must have been summoned from the mountain 
(as Harpagus summons Mitradates, Hdt. 1, 110) to receive the child at 
Jocasta’s hands. Then he must have taken it off with him, and 
handed it over to the Corinthian, who, unless all this happened at the 
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close of the grazing season, must have had the child on his hands for 
some time until he went back with his flocks to Corinth. But, as Aris- 
totle would have said, these things are €Ew ris tpaywoias. —If one be 
interested in the picking of flaws, he might ask some such questions as 
these about other points in the story of Oedipus as Sophocles tells it : 
What became of the bodies (the carriage and horses, too) after the 
murder at the cross-roads? Was no search for the bodies made? 
Does Oedipus leave them unburied by the wayside? (See Introduc- 
tion, p. 44 sq.) 

1141. kalmep ék paxpod xpdvov: sc. A€ywv. This is at once a compli- 
ment to the Corinthian and an excuse for the Theban’s seeming bad 
memory. 

1142. ote@a: again = peuvnoo and with a dependent participle. — 
Seneca, who had brought together vv. 1128 and 1131 in v. 847 of his 
Oedipus, follows that vs. with: Huic aliquis a te traditur quondam 
puer? 

1143. uavr@: anticipating the middle voice in OpeWacunv. — Opéppa 
Opeaiynv: only a more emphatic OpeWatunv. We understand airov, 
referring to watéa.—éyd: suggesting the contrast ov 8 adetns (cf. v. 
1177).— The handing over of the child by one servant to another 
recalls the story of Cyrus as told by Herodotus (1, 109-111), which 
Sophocles may well have had in mind. 

1144. th 8’ toru;: cf. v. 319. — Totro — toropeis: = tavrnv THY épw- 
THOW €pwras. 

1145. @rév: ‘my good fellow’ gives the tone. It is probably just 
to say that this problematic expression is regularly used to one to 
whom the speaker: feels himself (for the moment at least) distinctly 
superior in intelligence. It is a colloquialism, but not a vulgarism. — 
The Corinthian’s tone is that of one that is giving another a pleasant 
surprise. The result strikes him dumb. He is but a spectator of the 
rest of the scene. 

1146. odk—els dAcBpov— od: cf. v. 430.—ciwmqoas toy: a virtual 
fut. perf. Cf. onunvas yevod v. 957. 

1147. Kodate: = dveldile, ovddper. 

1149. ® hépirte SeomrotHv: Oedipus had spoken in heat, and the 
slave cringes. 

1150. ovk évvérwv: r/ in the preceding verse seems to be felt as = ri 
mowmv. —toropet: ‘asks about,’ ruvOaverac. 

II51. &dws: = parnyy. 
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1152. mpos xapw: the contrast with xAadwy suggests that the phrase 
is = xa‘pwv; but there is probably a false antithesis, wo. being under- 
stood with mpos yapw —‘ you shall speak to your sorrow, since you will 
not speak for my pleasure.’ 

1153. py Sta: cf. v. 942.— Tov yépovra: the pathetic use of the 
article, as though yépovra were dvetnvov or the like. —alkioq: = 
Bacavions.— The scene would recall to the audience many a tor- 
ture scene in the law-courts, when slaves’ testimony could only so be 
taken. 

1154. @s tdxos: cf. v. 945 and Hadt. 5, 106.— ts: one (or several) 
of the King’s attendants. Cf. the order in v. 1069, which is executed 
by several persons (cf. v. 1114). — dmootpéper xépas: i.e. so as to bind 
them, the technical phrase (so already in Hom. y 190). The slave 
is to be made ready for punishment. devOvvew is similarly used by 
Sophocles, Az. 72. — Seneca (Oed. 862) makes Oedipus say, more 
brutally : Huc aliquis ignem: flamma iam excutiet fidem. 

1155. 8%vernvos: exclamatory nominative = dvorynvos ey (cf. v. 1307). 
—dytl trot;: = Tov evexa; We understand tadra keXeves or the like. 
—mpoocxpylov pabeiv: = ypylwy mpocpabeiy. The preposition really 
seems to go with ypnlwv pabeiy as a whole. 

1156. Cf. v. 1150. — otros refers back to T@8’. 

1157. dAérOar whedov: = ci yap oAdunv.— THs’ Hpépa: vivid for 
TH TOO Hpéepa. 

1158. é 168’: i.e. 7d 6A€oOa. — totvbiKov: = TO evdukov, meaning Td 
adnOes. 

1159. SAAvpar: of imminent futurity (= kwduvetw dior<oOa). 

1160. és tpiBds AQ: ‘is going to drive me to tests’ (literally ‘ rub- 
bings’), i.e. to the application of torture. The language that suits the 
literal Bacavos or ‘touchstone’ is transferred to the figurative Bacavos 
or ‘slave-torture.’ The idiomatic use of évrp(Bev and rpoorpiBerboau 
(kovdvrov, tAnyas) helps to suggest what is meant here. For the 
phrase éAavvew eis of forcing one to something — ‘driving him to’ it, 
as we also say —cf. Eur. E7. 1110 ds padXov 7) xpyv jAao .eis dpynv 
nwoow. (The words could hardly mean “will push (the matter) to 
delays,” as Professor Jebb thinks. They might mean ‘will drive a 
waiting race,’ implying that he means to use up time.) 

1161. od S47 éywy: the threat brings the slave to terms. — waa: 
with eizov. 

1162. olketov: = olkoGev from the point of view of wo@ev, but rov oor 
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from the point of view of éuov v. 1163. —&€ &Adov tivds: brief for eé 
adAov Twos XEPOv. 

1163. od éywy’: the slave’s mind revolts at the thought of treating a 
child of his own so. After all the slave seems to be a better man than 
his master was. Cf. the tone of the slave to Creusa in Eur. fom 954- 
960 (about her exposure of Ion). 

1164. mwodurav rdévSe: with a gesture toward Chorus and audience. 

1165. For the repeated negation cf. v. 1146. 

1166. ddAwAas: of imminent and ominous futurity, = ferzest2. — eb 
épyjoopat: the force of this form of conditional clause (minatory condi- 
tional) is best indicated by recalling it to the second person, where it 
probably started, and rendering ‘if you make me say that again’ (= & 
pe Tadra mounoes eimely TAAL). 

1167. rotvuv: i.e. if I must say it.— fv: sc. 6 mais. — yevvnparov: 
a yévvnua of Laius, in the strictest sense of the term, is any creature 
born to his ownership, whether by his wife, his servants, or his cattle. 
The slave purposely expresses himself obscurely. 

1168. Kelvov tis éyyevys yeyos: = xeivov (gen. of source) év yeve 
yeyos. The truth is dawning upon Oedipus, but he hesitates to put 
his question plainly. The words echo the close of v. 1167. 

1169. mpds adt@ TH Sed A€éyerw: seemingly meaning zpds atta y 
eiul TO TO Savoy A€yev. Lit. ‘1 am on the very brink of the horror, to 
tell it withal.’ Cf. 27. 542 sq. 

1170. Oedipus answers with grim humour, ‘And I to hear it withal’ 
(i.e. rpds att@ TO See cipu axovery). — dKoveréov: for the tone cf. v. 
628. In both passages the stern will of Oedipus stands out. 

II7I sq. Kelvov — ékdy{e8’: the slave tones down and temporizes 
with particles—-‘his certainly, if you must know, then, the boy was 
called’ (whether he really was or not). — 8 ér: sc. otaa. oh yuvh 
is appositive. — ds exe: i.e. ovTws as exer = ernTvpws. — The two 
verses by the slave, which break the monotony of the stichomythy, are 
followed by four trimeters, in which, as in vv. 626-9, the shift of speak- 
ers is doubly rapid (4vrAaBai). The dialogue here (as in the passage 
just cited) reaches its height of emotional intensity. 

1174. xpelas: ‘ purpose.’— The as is redundant as the phrase stands. 
It suggests that Sophocles had in mind os ri ypnoopevw ara; ‘ex- 
pecting you to do what to him?’ : 

1175. tAfpev gives us a sympathetic touch of Oedipus the human. 
His pity of the mother stands aloof from the horror of his own situa: 
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tion. This is a delicate touch of the Poet’s, like Jocasta’s éuod and 6 
dvoTnvos (v. 854 sq.). 

1176. tovs texdvras: the slave reports the oracle very loosely. He 
had perhaps never known it accurately; indeed he repeats a mere 
‘report’ (Adyos). 

1177. o¥: as being responsible for the charge. 

1178 sq. Karouktioas: = KaTouKTipas. — ds Soxav droloev: sc. TOvde. 
The as is, of course, redundant. e 

1180 sq. otros: the same pron. of different persons, as in v. 948 sq. 
— 8vemotpos: something like Jocasta’s duernve (v. 1071). 

1182. tov tov: Oedipus’s cry comes like an echo of Jocasta’s (v. 
1071).— 7a mavr dv eqKor capf: cf. v. torr and Hdt. 1, 120 é&yxew 
TOV Oveipov. Ta mavTa means all that was contained in the oracle (vv. 
791-3). — av exo: ‘would (or ‘might’) prove to have turned out’ 
(sc. ef ovrws exer). Even though convinced, Oedipus does not use the 
language of full conviction. He speaks as one yielding against his 
will to the force of argument. 

1183. as: this gives the audience a feat that Oedipus is going to 
blind himself; but his present intention, in character, is to kill himself. 
The thought of ¢és is carried on in répacpor in the next verse. — 
TeXevtaiov: accus. of inner obj. (‘look my last’). 

1184 sq. The plural av, referring to the two parents, is proper; the 
plurals ots and ots, referring to mother and father respectively, are but 
emotional generalizations. But these generalizing plurals have the 
effect of raising the unwitting acts of Oedipus to the rank of sins. — As 
he utters these words Oedipus rushes wildly into the palace (cf. v. 
1252 Boov yap eicemoucev Oidfrovs). The two Herdsmen presumably 
leave the stage at this time. The attendants also leave the scene. 
The Chorus remains to comment on the catastrophe. The action 
behind the scenes is told by the é&ayyedos (v. 1223 sqq.). 


X. LUrdowyov téraprov (vv. 1186-1222) 


This touching lament of the loyal Chorus over their ruined lord, 
introduced as it is by a general reflection on the vanity and transitori- 
ness of human success and happiness, finds its echo and its moral — 
the only moral that the play, as such, has—in the verses of the Chorus 
at the end (1524-30). — The epirréreia in this play is simple, complete, 
and striking. Oedipus is at first physically clear-sighted; mentally, 
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blind: afterwards he becomes mentally clear-sighted ; physically, blind. 
At first he is self-confident; afterwards he is self-distrustful. réyvy 
and rvyy give place to the gods. This we shall realize in the closing 
scene. We might dispense with that closing scene. To a Greek 
familiar with the trilogies of Aeschylus the Oedipus Tyrannus without 
its closing scene would have seemed to be a beginning and a middle 
without a conclusion. . 

1187. as: exclamatory with toa kai 76 pydev. ‘How as nought do | 
reckon your life.’ —oa kal rd pydev: accus. of inner obj. with Cacas. 
The phrase well illustrates how xai gets the meaning ‘as’ after an 
expression of equality. 70 pydey is ‘nothingness.’ —{dcas: the parti- 
cipial construction with évapuOu® seems to be due to a blending of 
phrases. What we have may be described as a conflation of ws tuas 
igous Kal TO pndev apa and as tuds ev Tois pndev Cow ol 
The preposition in évapiua suggests the notion of ‘reckoning in’ a 
certain class. 

1188. dvip: emphatic and = avip av (i.e. Bpords, Ovntos, wv). 

1190. Ts evSatpovias: = Tov evdaiuwv etvaz. The notions of happi- 
ness and success are blended. — déper: ‘ obtains,’ ‘ receives,’ as in puo Pov 
épew and the like. 

IIQI sq. torotrov Scov Soxeiv: although tocodros daos, like rovodros 
otos, takes the infinitive dependent on the combined force of the two 
words (see Goodwin M. T. 759), that seems not to be the case here. 
We should understand rather rocotrov daov (éorl) doxeiv (= Td doxeiv) 
(ria) kat ddgavr’ dzoxAivat. This explains the accusative ddgavr’. So 
Eur. Androm. 322 sq. tovs 8 ard Wevday exe | odk afvwow rANV doov 
Soxety povov (= {rocodrov) dcov (éorl) Soxety povov). — Soketv means 
‘fancy’ (sc. evdaiuova eivar).—8dtavr resumes doxety as vocovvTes 
resumes vogeire in v. 60.— droxdivat: like the sun declining from the 
zenith toward the west. It is used as though doxeiy had been datvec Oa. 

1193. tov odv: twice repeated with pathetic emphasis. Cf. the 
pathetic repetitions of vv. 1189, 1204 sq., 1210, 1217. Euripides did 
pathetic repetition to death; Sophocles keeps it within due bounds. — 
tov: not pointing the moral, as usually, but emphasizing the instance. 

1195 sq. Bporav ovSev: though Bporay is probably masculine, the 
phrase is = Bpdreaov ovdéy ‘nothing human’ (cf. v. 709). —8ers: the 
characterizing relative. Cf. v. 817.— Kad’ tmepBodav: “farther than 
anybody else,’ = aore trepBareiy mavtas Tovs mpdrepov Tokevcavras. 
The figure is drawn from a match at shooting for distance. The refer- 
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-ence is, of course, as we presently see, to the solving of the Sphinx’s 
riddle. 

1197. ékpdtyoe: ‘gained possession of,’ ‘won,’ fotitus sit. The 
person shifts from second to third because the Chorus are already 
appealing to Zeus as witness. They gravitate to the second person in 
v. 1202. — rot — 6dBov: the possession of kingship and the queen. 

1198. Kard pev POicas: tmesis. Kata wev— aveora is the definition 
of xa? imepBorav — od Pov. - 

1199 sq. wapévov xpnopwSdv: practically a compound substantive, 
hence the position of yenopwddv. The latter word alludes (like fape- 
dos v. 391) to the hexameter verse of the Sphinx’s riddle. Cf. the 
description of the Sphinx in Eur. Phoen. 101g sqq. €Bas éBas, | @ wre- 
podvooa, yas Aoyevja | veptepov T "Ey/dvas, | Kaduetwv dpraya, | roAv- 
pOopos moAvorovos, | perEorapOevos, | ddvov Tépas, | Powrdou mrepors | 
xaraiot r dpocitos: | Aipxatwy a& mor éx | Torwv véous redaipovo | 
Gvpov audi podroay | ddonvav T “Epwiv | epepes ehepes ayea rarpior | 
povia* povios éx Gedy | Os Tad Hv 6 mpdéas. 

1200 sq. Oavatwy mipyos: ‘a tower of defence against deaths.’ In 
Homer, Ajax is a rvpyos to the Argives (A 556), and of Achilles Nestor 
says (A 283 sq.) 0s péya waow | epxos “Axawiow méA€erar rod€povo 
kaxoto (‘against defeat’). The pl. Oavarwy alludes to the many victims 
of the Sphinx. —dvéora: irregular for dvaords after pOicas. The 
dependent construction assumes an independent form (balancing éxpa- 
tyoe above) in the second member. 

1202. é ov: i.e. x Tod Kata pev POicar—, Davatwy 8 — avacrnvi. 
— Kies: = dxovets, Kady. 

1203. éripdOns: ‘wast honoured,’ implying ‘but art no more,’ as the 
sequel shews. — dvaccwv: ‘as king,’ resuming BaotAeds and = Bacireds 
ov. 

1204. ta viv 8’: contrasting with the time implied in ériyudOns. — 
dkovew: ‘to hear tell of,’ construed like an accus. with @@\udrepos. 

1206. fbvoukos: sc. wy. The preposition has little or no force after 
ev. —GdAayg@ Biov: ‘by change of fortune,’ we should say. The words 
are in contrast with what is described in vv. 1202-3— the former Bos 

‘of Oedipus —and are to be connected syntactically with d@Audrepos. 

1207. Oi8tirov kdpa: cf. v. 950. 

1208. péyas Auwhy: Auyv is = Oadrapos (cf. for the reverse figure 
Vv. 193 péyav Oadapov “Audurpiras) ; and it is called wéyas by anticipa- 
tion (prolepsis), because 6 attos Aywunv npxerev xté. ‘Ample’ gives 
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the tone. — @aAapyrédw: not ‘chamberlain’ here, but = vuydiw (‘as 
bridegroom’). — meceiv: ‘to lie down in,’ dare karaxAuwnvac. 

1210. Was mote, was mod’: cf. P/z/. 687 (same verse form) w@s wore 
ras ToT apdurAnKtov poliwy moves k\vwy.—Tarp@ar: i.e. as eomeipev 
6 maTnp. — &doxes: for the metaphor cf. vv. 1257, 1485, 1497, Ant. 569 ; 
Aesch. Sept. 754; Theognis: 525; Plato Laws 839 A, Crat. 406 B; 
Bute 270. 135, 01ed. 1231 O75 53, TACO Co ceuinatl ys earsOms 
The Chances of Death, 11, Appendix III.) — pépew: ‘endure.’ 

1211. és roodvSe: = Toadvd: ypovov. 

1213. ébnipe: cf. 1421. The object is ce rexvodvta Kal Texvovpevov. 
—4kov’: = ayvOra. ‘Unwilling’ is loosely used for ‘unwitting.’ 

1214. Sikdte. 7: = xKatadukaler te. The words are dua pécov. — 
mwadar: with rexvodvTa Kal TeKVOv[EVOV. 

1215. texvotvra kal rexvotpevov: ‘begetting and begotten.’ The two 
acts are rhetorically made synchronous. 

1219. Sdpopar: = ddvpouar.— os mepladX’: nearly = ds padiota. 
Cf. os dAnGas. —larépov: ‘wailing’ as adj. with crouarwv. 

1220-2. elmetv: absolute infin. (wf vera dicam).— dvérvevoa KTE. 
‘From thee I got back life’s breath and lulled my eye in death,’ i.e. 
thou hast given me life and death. The orjva 7 és dpOdv Kal receiv 
dreaded by the Priest in v. 50 is regarded (however justly) as having 
come true. - 


XI. "Hfo80s (vv. 1223-1530) 


According to the Aristotelian definition (Poef. c. 12), an é£odos is 
Hepos oAov Tpaywoias pO 0 ovk éote xopod pédos. It is plain that in 
this definition the term e£od0s is made to connote more than it denotes. 

1223 sq. A slave (an oikérys) now appears from within the palace 
and addresses the Chorus. He is technically in the play an eayyedos, 
one that announces abroad (ew @yyéAXev) what has taken place within. 
— The éfayyeAos quite evidently (see vv. 1287, 1294) does not come 
out by the middle stage-entrance, but makes his entrance and his exit 
through a side door, which would represent the slaves’ quarters. 
There is no indication in this play any more than (e.g.) in the Akestis 
of the use of more than one of the side stage-entrances. (See Haigh, 
Attic Theatre’, p. 215 sqq.) 

1223. Cf. xwpas dvaxres, V. QIT. 

1224. ot’: introducing, like the two following relatives, an exclama- 
HOM, (Ch IA, Gite 


‘ 
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1225 Sq. dpetoBe wévOos : aipery 7évOos is the inception of hépew révOos. 
The zévOos is viewed as an dyOos. —éyyevas: ‘undegenerately,’ ‘with 
unchanged loyalty,’ pévovres euredors ppovypacw (to borrow an apt 
phrase from Andig. 169). — évrpémer Oe: = TYysatre. —Sopdtwv: = oikov, 
‘house’ in the sense of ‘ family.’ 

1227. yap: introducing (as often) the reason for the exclamation. — 
For the phraseology cf. P/z/. 536 oipa yap ovd av Kré. —- ott "Iorpov 
otre Paoiy: omne ignotum pro magnifico. This reminds us of Aeschy- 
lus’s geographical details. Sophocles probably got his knowledge of 
these rivers (such as it was) chiefly from Herodotus. They were to 
him and his audience great rivers on the farthest eastern borders of 
their world. — For the repeated av cf. 503. Of course, the Shake- 
spearean parallel, A/acbeth, Act II, Scene II, Will all great Neptune’s 
ocean wash this blood | Clean from my hand, must have its place here. 
Cf. also Seneca Phaedr. 715-18 quis eluet me Tanais aut quae bar- 
baris | Maeotis undis Pontico incumbens mari? | non ipse toto magnus 
Oceano pater | tantum expiarit sceleris. Aeschylus says (Cho. 72-4) 
Topo. Te TAaVTES €K pas 6d0) (= du0d) | (po) Baivovres Tov xEpomvay | 
ovov kabaipovres (‘seeking to purge’) peovey dv parav. 

1228 sq. vio. ka8apy@: rather bombastic for kAvoar.— boa KebOe : 
= ravta doa kevOa and forming a secondary object to vipa: kabappo. 
The reference is to the corpse of Jocasta. — ra 8’ — avet: parenthet- 
ical and referring to the blinded Oedipus. Cf. the parenthetic éyo & 
Gib Mig LY 

1230 sq. €kévTa KovK Gkovra: contrasted with the former evils (cf. v. 
1213). For the phrase cf. éxovoa koix dxovoa, Eur. Heracl. 531.— 
Trav S¢—avOalperor: this gnomic utterance at the close of the speech 
(cf. vv. 44.sq. and 54-57, where the Priest sows gnomes dAw T@ OvdAdKw) 
comes somewhat grotesquely from the slave’s mouth despite the pathos 
of the situation. Sophocles prepares us gradually for the horror that is 
to come.— atl davac’ without dv is in the true sententious style. — 
ai@atperou is tantamount to ‘self-inflicted.’ 

1232 sq. Aetarer od8': = ov Acirer Kal.—a mpdcbev WSepev: i.e. the 
revelations made in vv. 1110-1185. —7do—elvat: the infin. as accus. of 
inner object explaining what the Aes implied in Aeare consists in. 
The article gives eivac more distinctly the character of a noun. The 
Aeius is 76 py Bapvorov’ eivac: the ov balances the od in otd’. Cf. £7. 
132 sq. ov0 €O2Aw rpodureiy 76d¢, | py 08 — oTevdyew. — Baptorov’ : 
‘lamentable.’ Regularly of persons in the sense of ‘lamenting.’ 

OED, TYR. — 18 
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1234 Sq. 6 pev—pabeiv: womenativus pendens announcing the gen- 
eral nature of the sentence that is to follow. Cf. the use of ro Aeyo- 
pevov introducing a proverbial expression. — Cf., for the general mode 
of expression, E/. 673 reOvnx’ Opeorys * ev Bpaxe? EvvGeis A€yw, O. C. 
1579 sq. dvdpes roAtrat, Ev_Topwratws pev ay | Tvxoe eas (= Tv- 
xouu (Actas) A€Eas) Oidirovy 6AwAdra. Cf. also Eur. Heracl. 784 sq. 
—pév: answered by dé in v. 1237. t@v Asyov: contrasted with rav 


mpax$evrwv, v. 1237. Cf. v. 219 sq. — pabetv: = dxotoar. — Oetov 
"Toxdorns Kapa: cf. v.950. Oelov because Jocasta comes of duoyevets 
Baorjs. 

1236. Svorddatva : ejaculatory nominative. — mpds tlvos alrlas : 


= v70 Tivos aitias. The preposition personifies. 

1237 sq. avrh mpds atrfis: a whimsical-seeming parallel to mpos— 
aitias. It is hard to decide whether this is an intentional touch of 
humour or not. Against that view is the parallel in Aesch. Prom. 
761 Sq. mpos TOD TYpavva oKHTTpa TvANOHcETaL; | — pds adTds abTod 
Kevoppovev Bovrevpatwv. Cf. also Trach. 1131 sq. After this brief 
answer the Messenger resumes his speech where he had left off, dé 
balancing pev in v. 1234, as Tov mpaxPevTwy balances tay Adywv. — 
Ta GAyiora: SC. wépn. — Tapa: = mapeore and contrasted with dreotw. 
Seemingly this is a bit of vulgar wit. 

1239. dcov—éw: ‘so far at least as 7 can remember’ (though sight 
would give a more vivid impression, and another might remember 
better thanI). éwis = €veott. dcov implies a rocotroy with revon. 

1240. Kelvys &@Atas: we should expect both Oedipus and Jocasta to 
be referred to; but the Messenger has named only Jocasta, has her 
first in mind, and begins with her in what follows. 

1241. Omws: ‘when’; so Hdt. 7, 229; 9, 66 (elsewhere in Hdt. with 
the opt.).— yap: explicative = ‘namely.’ — opyq xpopévy: = dpyrCo- 
pévn. ‘Anger’ is hardly the right name for Jocasta’s emotion. 

1242. ter’: a progressive action of which eionAW v. 1244, although 
in a subordinate clause, marks the culmination. 

1243. GpdrbeElos axpats: = dxuais (= daxtirAoas) audorepaww Toiv 
Xepoiv dorep Exatéepas Sekvaés ovens. According to Hesychius (s.v. 
appideios yepat), Aeschylus in the Zelephus used éudidéé.or of the 
hands of archers dua. 70 éxatépav xéipa évepyeiv é€v TH Tokevew (‘because 
they were used simultaneously in shooting’). This very well explains 
the use of the adjective here. It is a “portmanteau word.” 

1244. Smws: cf. v. 1241. — émppdtaca: ‘having slammed to,’ the 
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ordinary Attic word (Hom. émippyooew, Q 453). Cf. Plat. Protag. 
341 D. The verb is used intransitively of the beating of hail O. C. 
1244. — tow: with eio7AO’, notwithstanding the intervening participle. 
GE Vie Lee 

1245 sq. Kader: a progressive action parallel with yoaro v. 1249. 
amoAXvTat Vv. 1251 forms the culmination (= drwAero).— The occa- 
sional omission of the augment in the Messenger’s speeches in the 
drama (as here in xaXe and yoa@ro) is an Epic reminiscence. In 
Homer, too, the augment is more commonly omitted in narrative. — 
We must suppose that Jocasta has flung herself upon the bed, though 
the slave does not say so. It is implied in v. 1242. Cf. Eur. Ad. 175 
Oddapov éorecotaa Kal Néyos. — Tov — vexpdv: = Tov On TaAaL vEKpov 
(ovra) Adiov. (Or we may say that vexpoy takes the place of reOvedra.) 
—pvipny fovea: = pyvyoKopevy in the sense of pvjpny rovovpevy. — 
omeppatev: = peiSewv. 

1247. 94vov and Nlaov are due to the oratio obliqua into which the 
relative clause falls. —rhv tlktoveav: = tHv pntépa. Though part of 
the oratio obliqua, the words are said from the point of view not of 
Jocasta, but of the narrator. atryy dé (or € dé) would suit Jocasta’s 
point of view. tyv tixrovoar is said as though ék Tod maudds had been 
expressed with Oavou. 

1248. tots olow atrot: putting the case in its general aspect (as 
does thv tikrovoay), but meaning, of course, r@ éavTod vio (suo ipsius 
filio). Cf. v. 1184 sq. —8torexvov raSoupylav: = dvororpov maidoup- 
yov. (Cf. v. 518 Biov rot paxpaiwvos.) The adj. dvorexvoy implies 
that the dvorvxia comes through réxva. The abstract zadovpyiav 
makes Jocasta a mere instrument. 

1249 sq. yodro: cf. v. 1245.—8vocrnvos represents an exclamatory 
nominative of direct discourse. Cf. v. 1155.—S8imdots: the notion of 
persons determines the gender. — é dv8pos — réxvwv is a defining ap- 
positive to durAods. The plural réxvwy is due to the preceding réxva. — 
The scene in Euripides’s Al/cestzs (175-188) should be compared here 
for its likenesses and differences. 

1251. é rov8’: = pera Ade. — odkér’ of8’,amdAAvTaL: striking hyper- 
baton for ééAAvrat, odxer oda. Reisig, in his Commentationes Cri- 
ticae on the O. C., p. 167, cites the following parallels: Eur. Heracl. 
205 sq. col 8 ws dvayKn Tovade, Bovrdouar Ppdca, | owe, 2. 214 sq. 
& & éxrds Hn Tod mpoonkovtds ce Sel | Tela, A€yw oor, maoi, Soph. 
O. C. 874 sq. GAN déw Bia, | Kei potves cipu, TOvdE, Kal xpdvw Bpadus, 
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Aristoph. Plut. 204 sq. éo80s ydp more, | ovk cixev, és Ti oikiav, ovdev 
NaBetv, Vesp. 894 sqq. eypawaro | kviwv Kvdabnvaseds AdByr Ai€wven, | 
Tov Tupov, aodiKely, dTL povos KaTtHaOtey | Tov oiKeAtKdv. To these may 
be added O. C. 1226 sqq. 76 8 eel avy, | Byvar Keidev dOevrep 7HKEL, | 
ToAd Sevrepov, ws Taxiora, Eur. Heracl. 215 sqq. oyu yap more | ovp- 
mAous yever Ou, TOVO tracrilwv ratpi, | Cworjpa Ono Tov rodvKTOvoV 
pera, Zon 1307 THY OV, OroV Gol, pyTép , €aTi, vovOérer, Soph. Phil. 567. 

1252. Body eloémarcev: at v. 1185. 

1253. otk qv: practically = exwAvdpeba. — éxbedcacbar: ‘witness to 
the end.’ The servants seem to have been at the keyhole. 

1254. mepvrodotvr: ‘going to and fro,’ resumed by dora, and sug- 
gesting the movements of a wild animal (cf. v. 476).— Seneca taste- 
lessly expresses what Sophocles implies, thus (Oed. 918-924): qualis 
per arva Libycus insanit leo, | fulvam minaci fronte concutiens iubam ; 
| vultus furore torvus atque oculi truces, | gemitus et altum murmur, et 
gelidus fluit | sudor per artus, spumat et volvit minas | ac mersus alte 
magnus exundat dolor. : 

1255. org: cf. note on zepuroAodvT’. —tyxos: ‘sword.’ See the 
note on éyxous v. 969. — mopeiv: = dodvar. 

1256 sq. $mov Kk(xov: for the construction we have to gather from 
efat@v an épwrov: ‘requesting’ becomes ‘enquiring.’ — The position 
of the clause is a striking instance of hyperbaton. It belongs logically 
after rexvwv. Cf. the note on v. 1251. Is the confusion of the words 
intended to reflect the confusion of Oedipus? The oratio recta is zod 
Kix ;. — SumAfv: anticipating and explained by ov re kat réxvwv. Cf. 
v. 1249 sq. —&povpav: for the metaphor cf. Theognis 582 and the note 
on aXoxes v. 1210. — ov: indirect reflexive, representing euod of oratio 
recta. This and the ofow avrod of v. 1248 are Epic touches. 

1258. Avordvre: carrying on dara ear and practically = Avoow- 
ds epwrdvTt. — Satpovev: = Oedv. 

1259. dvSpav of wapfipev: avdp@v is substituted for the 7uav which ot 
Trapywev presupposes, for the sake of contrast with dayndvwv. O<ds) (avnp 
is acommon contrast. Cf. Theognis 141 sq. dvOpwa (‘we, men’) de 
para vopioper, eiddres oddév: | Geol 8 Kata odérepov mavra TeAEdoL 
voov. — éyyo@ev: reé€nforcing the prep. in wapyuev. Cf. v. 400. The 
form of the adverb suggests that the full thought is of zapypev (éyyts 
eakev) eyyvbev. 

1260. thnyntod twos: sc. dvros. Cf. v. 966, O. C. 1588. a&s— 
twos belongs, of course, to év#Aar’. 
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1261. mbdats Sirdais: = Ovpars SurAats. The addition of durdais 
indicates that Oedipus sprang at the joint where the two leaves of the 
double door came together. — mv@pévev: ‘sockets.’ The double door 
was evidently fastened by bolts (kAj@pa), shot from a socket in one 
door into a socket in the other. Jocasta had shot the bolts at v. 1244. 

1262. ékAuve kotka KAQOpa: under the pressure of Oedipus’s mad leap 
the bolts, presumably of bronze, were bent into an elbow between the 
doors and so forced from their sockets. -«otda merely carries on 
(redundantly) the notion of éxAwe and describes the curved shape of 
the bent bolts. We should say ‘bent double.’— oréyy: ‘room’ (lit. 
‘shelter,’ ‘roof’). The word is probably to be taken pretty literally, as 
implying that what had gone before had not taken place under cover, 
but in the roofless aiAy or ‘court’ of the house. 

1263. ov 8): ‘where now,’ ‘where at length,’ 8) being = dn. — kpe- 
pacrhy: = Kpeyaperny. 

1264. aldparow: the halter of rope (aprdvyn, v. 1266) with which 
Jocasta has hanged herself from a roof-beam (cf. the passage from the 
Odyssey cited in the Introduction, p. 16) is likened to a swing (aidpa). 
—There is a special appropriateness in the use of the term here, 
because the Attic festival of the ai@por was said to commemorate the 
suicide by hanging of Erigone, the daughter of Icarius. See A. C. 
Merriam, Seventh Ann. Report Am. School Class. Studies at Athens 
(1889), p. 66, and the art. Azora in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl. d. 
Class. Altertumsw.— For whexraiow followed by éurewdeypévny cf. v. 
23 sq. (aadever followed by caAov) and Az. 308 sq. év & épeumious | vex- 
pav épapbes. 

1265. os 6p@: cf. v. 807 and Z/. 736 0 6 as épa povoy viv. — Sava 
Bpuxndeis: cf. devov avoas v. 1260.— TéAas: an ejaculation of the nar- 
rator expressing his sympathy. Cf. rAjpwv vv. 1175, 1267. 

1266. xada@: = Aver. — kpepactynv: the same word in the same place 
in the verse in v. 1263. 

1267. tAhpev: cf. v. 1265.— Seva 8 qv: this use of de in the apodo- 
sis is probably to be regarded as another Epic touch. Cf. KdAe v. 
_ 1245, yoaTo Vv. 1249, otow avrod v. 1248, ob v. 1257.— With this vs. 
cf. Eur. Med. 1167 roivOede pevtor Sewov jv Oéap’ iSety (which may 
have been in Sophocles’s mind). 

1268. eipadrwv: = twariwy and dependent on repdvas. — xpvendarovs : 
‘of beaten gold’ (lit. ‘beaten of gold’). Cf. adupndaros, OejAaros. 

1269. alow éeoréAXetro: ‘with which she had been wont to fasten 
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her dress.’ The imperfect is very effective, hinting that Oedipus knew 
these brooches well and had often seen Jocasta use them so. — These 
mepova. (otherwise zépzat) or ‘brooches’ fastened the upper corners of 
the woollen Doric yuroév or ‘tunic’ over the shoulders, thus forming 
short sleeves. The linen Ionic tunic had sewed sleeves. Herodotus 
(5, 87 sq.—a passage with which Sophocles was doubtless familiar) 
tells how the Athenians changed the dress of their women from Doric 
to Ionic because they killed with their brooches (xevrevoas tot TEpo- 
vyov) the man that escaped from the battle with the Argives and Aegi- 
netans in Aegina. 

1270. &pOpa: ‘lids,’ as clearly shewn by v. 1276. As any one that 
has sat in an oculist’s chair knows, a man does not easily hold his eyes 
open to a sharp instrument — even with the aid of cocaine. — For Sen- 
eca’s treatment of the scene of the blinding, see Introduction, p. 39. 

1271 sq. av8av: = éemireywv. Cf. v. 1275. — od« dpowro xré.: what 
he is supposed to say is ovx dWeoé (‘ye shall not see’) pe oO" ot” xra- 
oxov 008 drrot’ pwv Kakd = ork dpecGe OVP ot” Eracyov kTE. (i.e. obTE 
Ta 7a0y OTE TA Epya Ta eud Kaka Ovta). Of course, his eyes could 
properly be said to see his deeds and sufferings only in their results. 
But this is the language of an excited man —and poetry, not prose. — 
vw is only the proleptic object to dpowro. —éracxev and pa mean 
‘had been suffering,’ ‘had been doing.’ The former verb seems to 
refer rather to the incest, the latter to the parricide. (But perhaps this 
is to discriminate too nicely. Cf. O. C. 266 sqq., when Oedipus is 
made to say: émel ta y épya pov | rerovOdr’ éorl padXov 7 dedpaxdra, 
| e& cor Ta punTpPOs Kal TaTpds xXpeEln Eye | ov OvvEK’ ExPoBy je.) — In 
ota and émota we have relative followed by oblique interrogative; that 
is to say, an indirect exclamation is coupled with an indirect question. 
This shews how nearly equivalent in practice the two forms are. Cf. v. 
1402 sq. 

1273 sq. The oratio recta would be adX’ év oxdtw 7d Aourov ods pev 
obk der (bas ieiv) OWerbe, ovs 8 expnfov (yv@var) ob yvwoeobe, ‘but in 
darkness in future shall ye do your seeing of them ye ought not and 
your not knowing of them I yearned (to know).’ The addAX suggests 
to the mind that what follows is the positive side of ov« dWowro xré. 
So it is in form; but that form is only a grim sham and mockery. éy 
oxoTw dpayv (like Tiresias’s BAérovra oxorov, v. 419) is not to see at all. 
The preterites ée and éypyéev are used with a boldness that can only 
be understood when we seek to express what the eyes are charged with 
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having done in the past—ovs pev ovk dei (iuas ideiv) elSere (referring 
to Jocasta), os 8 éypnfov (yvavat) oik éyvwre (referring to Laius at the 
crossways).— With the Ionic forms opolaro and yvwootaro cf. defataro 
(O. C. 44), mwepaial’ (O. C. 602), mvfoiatro (O. C. 921), Se€olar’ 
(0. C. 945). 

1275. Towdtr ébupvev: resuming avday rot in v. 1271. édupvdv 
= émtAeywv. The preposition implies the adding of word to deed (cf. 
Xen. Anab. 1. 9, 26).— Gra: sc. povov. 

1276. jpaco’ éralpwv: resuming apas éxaurev in imperfect form, the 
participle being imperfect as well as the finite form (cf. vv. 460 sq., 
782 sq.).— 6p0d: = dpa (i.e. €v @ npacoe BAEpapa). 

1278 sq. é6vov: cruvoris. — pv8bocas: ‘oozing.’ The word is em- 
phatic. —orayévas, too, suggests slowness. orafev is ‘to drip.’— It 
must be that pédas dpBpos resumes pvddcas craydvas (in a more vigor- 
ous term), and that xdéAafla aiparoteo’ is contrasted with it. spos—@ 
is then = pod pev — duod be (cf. v. 4 sq.) ina lighter and more rapid 
form. (Cf. £7. 718.) In plain English, the blood did not trickle, it 
spirted. In Seneca’s horrible description of the blinding we read (Qed. 
978 sq.) rigat ora foedus imber et lacerum caput (Oed. had torn out his 
eyes) | largum revulsis sanguinem venis vomit.— We must suppose 
apparently that Sophocles imagines the brooches used here to have had 
short tongues. — éréyyeto: = éyeiro. Cf. v. 1277. 

1280 sq. 748: with xaxa.— 68voiv: masc. and referring to Oedipus 
and Jocasta. — With éppwyev kaxd cf. avappyéy Kaka V. 1075.— pdvov: 
= évos (cf. for the opposite v. 374) with reference to what precedes; 
= povov (avdpos) with reference to what follows. For povos of one of a 
pair cf. Hes. Zheogon. 143 podvos 0 dpOadrpos pécow evéxerto peToTw. 
—dvSpt kal yuvarkl cuppryf: ‘mingled for man and wife,’ i.e. for man 
and wife alike. ovppeyy is hardly more than éuas or dod. 

1282. mplv wado.ds: forming a single notion. Either word by itself 
would have sufficed. The reference is, of course, to the former happi- 
ness of Oedipus and Jocasta, not to any remoter past. — Hv wépore pev : 
logically wapoue pev Hv. . 

1283. Stkatws: ‘in the true sense of the word.’ Cf. v. 853. 

1284 sq. The substantives seem to go in pairs. Cf. vv. 267 sq., 
1406 sq. — kakxav — ovépar’: the speaker is thinking of evils and of evil 
names and, in true Greek fashion, blends things and names of things. 
Thus we have in these words an inextricable confusion of kax@v 60° 
€ott wavtwv, which would be entirely normal, and xax@v dvopatwv 60° 
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éorl rdvrov (= révtov tov Kaxov évopdtov ba éori). Kaxdv do” 
évoudlerau ravrov gives the thought in grammatically intelligible form. 
— tor amdv: more expressive than azeort. 

1286. oXoAq kaxod: = avamavoe kaxov (cf. Eur. zp. 190). 

1287. By way of answer to the Coryphaeus’s question the Messenger 
simply tells what Oedipus is doing. He is evidently not éy ru oxoAy 
KaKov. — Stolyew xTé.: = in oratio recta Svyérw KAVOpa Kat dyrovTw 
Tis (= oikeray tis: cf. v. 1069). diofye (the prep. with reference to 
the two leaves of the door) kA7Opa is a fusing of do’yey wvAas and 
arwbety KAVOpa (cf. Hom. ® 537 and Q 446). Cf. v. 1294 sq. 

1288 sq. Still Oedipus’s words in indirect form through pyrép.— 
Tov TaTpOKTOvov: = TOV TaTépa KTavoVTa.— Thy pyTép —: Cf. Vv. 1497. 
—aiSav: = éywv and reverting to the subject of Bog. — od8 fra: 
= Kal appyra. 

1290 sq. os Pipov: ‘as though intending to cast,’ ‘evidently intend- 
ing to cast,’ informal oratio obliqua. What Oedipus is supposed to say 
is bs €x xOovds pio euavrov pd ere pévw S0dp01g dpatos ws Hpacdpyv 
(= kata Tas dpas as Hpacdunv).— The reference is very loose. Oedi- 
pus had not uttered the imprecation here presupposed (see vv. 269-272, 
246-251). The proper reference is to his edict or ban (vv. 236-243). 
This is one of the quite numerous small inconsistencies of Sophocles in 
this play. Tiresias makes a similar inconsistent reference to the edict 
in v. 350 sqq. — Sdpots dpaios: ‘fraught with curses to the house.’ 

1292. pdpns: = ornpiyparos (cf. Eur. 7. A. 617), ‘support.’ — mpo- 
nynrod: cf. Antig. 990. — twos: with both nouns. —It might perhaps 
be thought that the Oedipus Coloneus, in which Antigone acts as Oedi- 
pus’s guide, is foreshadowed here (cf. vv. 1455-7 and the note ad Joc.) ; 
but probably the words are meant merely to indicate that Oedipus is to 
appear supported by attendants. 

1293. 1d véonpa: i.e. his blindness. —pettov 4 dépev: = ph. TOU 
épery, p. 7) Wore pepe. ‘Too great to bear alone’ is, of course, the 
meaning. 

1294. Sete. kal col: meaning ‘you will see for yourself’ (addressing 
the Coryphaeus). The subj. of de/Eer seems clearly to be Oedipus. — 
KAqOpa muddv: cf. v. 1287. —7d8e: strongly demonstrative (with a 
gesture) and almost = idov. Cf. de in v. 948. 

1295. Oéapa S close: cf. Aesch. Prom. 69 dpds Oéapa Svobéarov 
Oppacty. 

1296. tovodroy oiov: with the infin. like otoy (without antecedent) or 
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ToLodTov WaTE.— Kal oTvyotvT’: = Kal €yOpov dvra. The participle is 
adversative. The xai seems to do double duty (‘even though’): cf. v. 
61 (Kal voootvres).— The éayyedXos now retires by the same door 
at which he entered. 

1297 sqq. Oedipus now appears at the main door of the palace, sup- 
ported on either side by a servant (that he was assisted by more than 
one seems plain from Creon’s words v. 1424 sqq.). He thus slowly 
makes his way forward. The anapaests of the Coryphaeus (vv. 1297- 
1306: two systems, the second beginning at v. 1303) mark his advance 
and are answered by himself in vv. 1307-1311 (an anapaestic system). 
The Coryphaeus then speaks in a single trimeter (v. 1312). Oedipus 
has now halted. There follows a koppds (vv. 1313-1368: cf. vv. 649- 
697), in which the Coryphaeus speaks in trimeters, except in vv. 1336 
and 1356, which are iambic dimeters. The difference in emotion 
between the speakers is thus clearly marked. In the former xoupés 
the greater calmness was on Oedipus'’s side. 

1297. Cf. v. 791 sq. yevos atAyntov avOpwroiot Spav.— wé8os: refer- 
ring to Oedipus’s blindness, as shewn by his mutilated and blood- 
stained eyes. (The actor has, of course, changed his mask.) 

1298. Sevdratov: sc. tafos. devov is not merely repeated, but en- 
hanced by the superlative. devdrarov is, strictly speaking, illogical 
(by a common Greek idiom) for devorepov. —éyo: almost = éywye. 
~ The limitation is like Oedipus’s ev ye tats OnBats v. 1380. 

1299. mpocékvpo’: sc. dupace (instrumental). Being = eldov, zpo- 
oéxupoa takes the accus. of the outer object (60°).—o’: as though zpo- 
o€¢Bn were e.g. ete. So ériBaivew in Az. 138. — 7Sn: ‘already,’ ‘hith- 
erto,’ = zroré. 

1300. pavia: the thought is more mildly expressed in v. 1367.— 
tis: SC. €oTly. 

1301. pellova: sc. mydypata. — Saipov: = Oeds. Cf. v. 1328 and 
Oedipus’s answer. — Tv paxtotev: sc. TndnUaTwV. paKioTwv is used 
as though pecCova had been pacoova. The Doric form (for pyxiorwv) 
is regular in Attic. — With Salpev followed by dvcda/uow cf. vv. 23 sq. 

and 1264. 
"1302. From ris 6 to paxéorwv we have the figure of a jumping-match ; 
in mpés— potpa that metaphor is crossed with one derived from leaping 
upon a person in attack (cf. v. 263). Perhaps we should rather say 
that the metaphor shifts. For examples of this cf. vv. 22-30, Am?. 531- 
535, ZZ. 1290 sq., Plato Afol. 30 E-31 (man for horse; gnat for gadfly), 
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Lucian Zzvzon 8 and 18. (See Proceedings Am. Philol. Assoc. xxix 
[1898], pp. vii-ix.) 

1303. GAN: preceded by a slight pause and marking a change of 
thought. — 0%8’: ‘not even,’ ‘not so much as.’— éékwv: ‘though I 
would,’ ei kal é6€dAw. 

1304 sq. ‘Not only question much but gaze much’ gives the con- 
nection of thought. The 8 contrasts modAd d@pfcat with wéAX — 
avdér0ar. The words zodAG & abpyjoai are, of course, redundant after 
odd éoiSeiv, but round out the sentence. A difference of meaning 
between dvepéoOar and mvféoOu (‘ask’ and ‘learn’) is hardly to be 
insisted on. We have simply a chiasmus éovdetv — avepéo bor — rv e- 
oOa1— d8pjoot. The authenticity of the words roAAd 0 aOpHoa ought 
not to be questioned. 

1306. A rhetorical placing of the cause after the effect, of which 
there are numerous examples in Greek literature. It is natural enough 
to us too. 

1309 sq. Oedipus can see neither the object of his movements nor 
the objects of his speech. His voice seems to scatter into the empty 
dark. — Starwraro. phopddnv: = duaheperar twTwpuevy, or, more simply _ 
and less picturesquely, = péperat. Oedipus cannot see whither he is 
walking — nor whither he is speaking. 

1311. Saipov: meaning his fortune. — tv éfAw: ‘where thou hast 
leapt to!’ Cf. v. 1300 sq. 

1312. és Seavey: taking up Ww’, ‘into a horror.’ The words are 
spoken in the sodden tone with which Admetus answers Alcestis in 
Eur. Alc. 246 sq.— éméupov: = éromrov. Cf. O. C. 27 sq., where 
eEorxnoipos is answered by oiknrds in the same sense. 

1313 Sq. oKdTov védos: practically one word. —dmétporov: ‘loath- 
some.’ — émumAdpevov : = érepyouevov. Blindness has come upon him 
like an eclipse, with a horror of great darkness. — &parov: meaning ‘in 
inexpressible horror.’ We may compare here Az. 394 sqq. 

1315. 8voovpiorov: ‘ill-wafted,’ ‘ill-sped.’ Cf. vv. 193, 423.—- The 
metaphor has shifted here (cf. v. 189 sqq.). The horror of an eclipse 
becomes to Oedipus an invincible foe (48é4parov) brought by an ill-wind 
upon him. 

1317. paX addis: cf. the repeated cry of Agamemnon (Aesch. Ag. 
1345) & pou par’ atOrs.— &pa: anticipating re xai like an duddrepov. 

1318. The pain of his eyes only serves to remind Oedipus of what 
he had punished his eyes for. — kévtpwv r&v8’ olorpnpa: ‘the sting of 
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these goads,’ referring to the zepdvat, which he seems still to hold in 
his hands. — The sorrowful despondency of Oedipus following his pas- 
sionate horror and despair-is mirrored in the calmer metre of y. 
1317 sq. 

1319 sq. This is a helpless bit of Job’s comfort, like the consolations 
of the Coryphaeus to Admetus in Euripides’s Alest7s. Cf. v. 1312. — 
Kal Satpa y ovSev: cf. v. 1132 and Eur. Hec. 976.— év mhpaoww: sc. 
ovra. — SimAG — kaké&: ‘mourn twofold [referring to the sorrow ex- 
pressed in otov — kax@v] and lament twofold [referring to ot ror — ads] 
your evils.’ The adjectives are predicative to kaka with the verbs. 

1322. émimodos: ‘attendant,’ ‘adherent, like tpdo7oAos. The word 
seems to occur only here and may have been coined by Sophocles. — 
ért povipos: ‘still staunch.’ Cf. Aztzg. 168 sq. (of the same Theban 
yépovres here represented) audi’ rovs Ke/vwv (Laius’s and Oedipus’s) 
ert Taldas péevovtas é€umedois ppovypacw. 

1323. knSevwv: the participle is construed with tropeveryv somewhat 
as it is with reAety. 

1324. ed bed: seemingly interjected merely to balance of jou v. 1316. 
The other close correspondences between vv. 1321-4 and vv. 1313-17 
(‘strophic rhymes’) should be noted. The coincidence of deep feeling 
and strict formality here is truly Greek. It is the marble exterior and 
the passionate soul of Greek art. 

1325 sq. Cf. Az. 15 (Odysseus to the unseen Athena) ws edpabés 
gov, Kav dromTos 7s, duws | Povnw axotiw Kai Evvapralw pevi, Eur. 
Hipp. 86 (Hippolytus to the unseen Artemis) kAvwv pev addyv, dupa o 
obx épov 76 cov, O. C. 891 (Oedipus to Theseus) & PiArar’, éyvwv yap 
TO tpotphovnpda cov. Cf. also Hom. 2 563 Kat de o€ yryvookw, Upiape, 
Ppeaiy, ovd€ pre ANGes, which is the best parallel in form and may well 
have been in Sophocles’s mind here. — katmep okortewds: SC. Mv. — ye 
adds pathos, ‘your voice at least..— pws: tautological after kaimep. 
The rhyme with ga@@s is perhaps unintentional. 

1327 sq. Notwithstanding vv. 1303-6, the Coryphaeus repeats here 
in other words the question of vv. 1299-1302. — Tovatra: inner object 
_ (= ovtws) with papavar. — dopes : = dupara.—papavar : ‘ blight,’ ‘blast,’ 
with tovatra ‘work such blight upon.’ 

1329 sq. Stripped of the violent emotional repetitions these words 
are = “AzoAAwv Hy, Pirot, 6740 eva Kaka Taba TEAOY. — Hv 6 TEAOV is = 
éoTwv 6 TeAEoas. 

1331. avtéxep: = Ty eavTod xepi.—otris GAN ey: a fusion of 
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ovris dAXos 7) éyw (cf. v. 819 sq.) and odk GAXos, GAN’ éya. — thd pov : 
cf. dvornvos v. 1155. 

1334 sq. As vv. 1329-31 answered ris — datpovwy ;, so here we have 
the answer to 7@s— papavar;. — et is not modal, but = ‘what need 
had 1?’—épav: = Brérew (so dpavet is = BAéovTi). —drw: generic 
and characterizing (cud nihil esset); hence pndev.— civ: limiting 
yAvkd. 

1336. 4v: corresponding in tense to éde. 

1337-9. ‘What then can I look upon or tolerate, or, speaking to me, 
hear with pleasure any more?’ 

1337. S47: i.e. ei Hy TaDO’ orworéep Gy. 

1338 sq. mpoohyopov tor’ dkovew Sova: = dkovoTov €or. — Tporh- 
yopov (= mpocayopevov) serves merely to give the other side of the 
picture to dxovew. — tor’, though it belongs to BAerrov and orepkrov, 
shifts its meaning with axovew from ‘is’ to ‘is it possible.’ — In this 
passage the word orepxrov comes in, it must be confessed, awkwardly 
between BAexrov and dkovew yoova. But no successful attempt at 
emendation has been made, and it is not improbable that we have here 
what Sophocles wrote. 

1340 Sq. Gardyer’ exrémov: cf. v. 166 yvicaT éxtomiav. —péy od€0prov : 
péya as adverb with an adjective is Homeric. Cf. also the Euripidean 
& peya ceuvy Nixn (Or. 1691, 7. TZ. 1497). 

1345 Sq. Qeois éx@pdrarov: superlative of Beots €yOpds, which is vir- 
tually one word (= Oeoorvyys). 

1347. rod vod: causal with decAue. For the meaning of de/Aare Tod 
vov see Vv. 1367. —toov: = e& icov, iows, duotws. 

1348. Equivalent to ei yap pydéroré o éyvwv or ws d€ws dv ovderoreé 
a éyvwv. ws is, of course, exclamatory. 70€Ano’ dy is aor. to 7eAov 
av = vellem. 

1349-51. Oedipus curses the Corinthian slave that rescued him. — 
gers Hv: parenthetical and said as though the person were unknown; 
indeed Oedipus does not know his name. —dyplas: ‘savage,’ ‘cruel.’ 
—vopas’: applied (if the word be what Sophocles wrote here), by a 
rather violent stretch of the imagination, to Oedipus as cast adrift on 
the mountain, as he was supposed to have been. The description of 
Oedipus’s rescue here is consistent rather with his parents’ intention 
(cf. v. 719) than with the facts as Oedipus now knows them. (But cf. 
the Corinthian’s words in v. 1034. Have we here a trace of an earlier 
form of Sophocles’s plot in which the Corinthian simply found Oedipus 
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on the mountain?) —éSas: with reference to the zepovy, or what- 
ever it was that secured his feet. The gen. is ablatival with @&aPe 
(= €Avoe). — tpvto — mpdoowv: cf. v. 1180 Kak’ és peyioT eowoev. és 
xap means ‘ tending to favour,’ ‘tending to make me grateful,’ or — in 
plain English —‘to be grateful for.’ The Corinthian Herdsman had 
thought otherwise (v. 1005 sq.). 

1354. tote: i.e. at the time just alluded to. With Oavav. 

1355. 4: we naturally supply in thought vov to balance the fore- 
going emphatic tore. ; 

1356. Idiomatic for 7Oedov dv (vellem) Kayo Todto (i.e. TOTE cE 
Gaveiv). 

1357. odv: ‘in that case.’ otk ovv y is = ob ydp. 

1358. mAQov: = éyevounv. Cf. yw = yéyova Vv. 1519. 

1359- Bpotois: = tro Bpotav.’ Cf. maou xadovpevos v. 8, with the 
note thereon. — dv thuv Gro: = toy hutevoavtwy. The relative clause 
taken as a unit is in the genitive. Jocasta is, of course, meant; but 
the plural gives the larger meaning of husband of a@ mother. See the 
note on the plurals in v. 1184 sq. 

1360. eos: ‘godforsaken,’ a general term which is particularized in 
the two following clauses. —dvoclwv mais: referring to Jocasta and his 
-relations with her. Those relations had made her dvdotos. —It is to 
be noted that in dvociwv — épuy the phrases tarpos poveds and vupdios 
wv éfuv do are resumed in reverse order. 

1361. Spoyevys: = duoomrdpos. Sophocles makes the word = ép0d 
yevvor, though it should mean épod yeyevnuevos or Tod adrod yevous. — 
ad’ av &huv: = Tov duTevoaryTwv in the sense of watpds. Cf. v. 1359. 
—rddas: ejaculatory nominative, cf. 1331. 

1365. mpexBitepov kakod Kaxdv: ‘any higher degree of evil’ (lit. ° 
‘anything superior to (what is) evil (being itself) evil’). xaxod Kaxov is 
= xaxod (6vros) Kaxov (ov). We might paraphrase ei d€ Tu Kakov éotw 0 
mpeoBvrepov éavTod éott. For mpecBurepos = peilwv cf. the use of 
mpeoBevew and Lat. antiguior. 

1367 sq. The point of view is the same as in v. 1356. Contrast 

. Trach. 588 sq.—xKpeloowv—rtvpdds: personal constr. for Kkpetocoy 
yap qv oe (= ea oe paddXov, hence no av) pyxér’ elvan ) Civ tupdov. 
Cf. Dem. 3, 34 ekeorw dyew yovxiav’ oikot péevwov Bertiwy (sc. early 
éxagTos).—pykér ov: = el pynker joba. 

1369. pev: without answering d¢.— otx — éyvacpéva: = odx eof dd 
dpiot éyvwopéva. 8’ (emphatic) represents 5d éyvwopeva. 
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1371. Sppaciw motos: certainly not dpOots dppacw (v. 1385), he 
means. The words are instrumental dat. with apocetdov, not with BAé- 
mov. Cf. Aeschin. Czes. 121. — Bdérav: = ei €BAerov. 

1372. av mpoceiSov: assimilated from dv mpooidouu to the ei €BXAezov 
implied in BAérwv. For other examples of the change of an ‘ideal’ 
optative to an ‘unreal’ indicative after an ‘unreal’ protasis see Good- 
win M. T. 414 (where, however, the simple explanation of assimilation 
is not offered). It may be added that eis "Avdov podwy is = érret eis 
“Avdov éu0Aov. — The materialistic conception of the blindness of the 
copa. perpetuated in the vy7 is a relic of old superstition. 

1373. ov: instead of the regular accusative. — Svoiv: = dyporépou. 

1374. Kpelooov’ &yxévns: ‘too great for hanging,’ xpeioooy’ 7) wore 
pe Adoa (‘expiate’) dwayédpevov. Hanging was a shameful and un- 
manly (not unwomanly) form of suicide to the Greek mind. We 
need not suppose that Oedipus is either answering v. 1368 or thinking 
of Jocasta’s death. The expression is a general one. 

1375 sq. Forestalling of an objection (tzopopd).— Bracrote’ bras 
€Bracre: defining d977. BAacrodc’ is an illogical concord for BAacrov- 
Tov. ows éBdactey is an euphemism for aicypas, dvooiws, or a still 
more specific phrase. — mpocdedocev limits epiepos. — pot goes with 
€dipepos mpooAevooew and is pathetically emphatic at the close of the 
sentence. 

1377- OpGadpois: instrumental. — amore: as though the preceding 
question had been €ueAdov ipe(perOar tpocrAcvocery ;. 

1378. od8’ Gory y: ode —ye is the neg. of xat— ye. —-mipyos: cf. 
v. 56. The words remind one of the description of the building of the 
Phaeacian city, Hom. €9 sq. audi oe retxos EAacce TOE Kal edeiuaro 
oixovs | Kal vyods roinoe Gedy, but Sophocles was doubtless thinking of 
his own Athens. 

1379. €y®: anticipating the adversative participle rpageis. 

1380. avhp eis: a not uncommon enhancement of the superlative 
(like Lat. wwus). Cf. Xen. Anad. 1. 9, 12 Kal yap ody wA€oroe Oy 
avTo evi ye dvdpt Tov ép’ judy ereOipnoav Kat xpypara — mpoecbar. — 
év ye tais OAPars: the restriction of the restricting phrase by ye seems to 
us quite unnecessary. For the thought cf. v. 775 sq. See also the note 
on éyw v. 1298. —tpadels : of course, not literally true, inasmuch as Oedi- 
pus had been reared at Corinth. Sophocles has sacrificed fact to effect. 

1381. évvérwv: = xeXevwv (just as avday and A€yew are = Kedevev). 
— The chiasmus in this verse is effective. 
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1382 sq. The words rov doeBH—&vayvov are a quotation of vv. 
241-3, save that the plural in é« @eév puts the case in a more general 
aspect (cf. v. 1184 sq.). The words kat yévovs rod Aatov glance in the 
briefest and most effective way at the full horror of Oedipus’s guilt — 
not mere murder of Laius as King of Thebes, but murder of his own 
father, and incest too. It is this crowning horror that is meant by to- 
avoe knAtda in v. 1384. The words kat yevous tov Aaiov carry back to 
€uavtov (v. 1381) and mean kal tatra yévous, Tod Aaiov évta. These 
words are, I believe, what Sophocles wrote. No proposed emendation is 
satisfactory. The words are poetry, not prose. The pathetic emphasis 
on the proper name, at the close of the sentence, is thoroughly Greek. 

1384. kyAtBa: cf. v. 833. — épyv: predicate object with pyvioas. 
Cf. v. 572 sq. raa(d) éuas | ok dy ror ezev (L) Aatov diadbopas. 

Pf, (Ci, We WA SE): s 

1386-8. The position of 6’ dtwv would seem to require us to take it 
with dxovotens, but the sense demands that we construe trys Ov orwv 
akovovens myyns ‘the aural fount of hearing,’ a sort of fusion of ris 
axons myyns and Tav wrwv.— The verbal noun paypés with the gen. 
is = dodge with the accus. (ei tHv b¢ —adrwv dxovovoay myynv ér Hv 
ppagar). — ovd« av Hvoxspnyv 7d ph GmoKA{jror: inasmuch as we seem to 
require the compound azoxAyjoat, so that an ov cannot well be intro- 
duced after the yy, it appears better to accept the conjectural 7voyounv 
(cf. Antig. 467) than to read éoyounv—‘ should not have borne’ rather 
than ‘should not have forborne.’ 

1389 sq. tw’ q: instead of iV’ efyy after the unreal conditional. Good- 
win M. T. 333. This is, of course, a form of assimilation. — k\vev 
pydév: = whos. —Tdv kakav: i.e. those that the senses are aware of, 
the visible and audible reminders of kaxa. 

1391. @éxov: the imperfect (almost = 7OeAes déyeoOar) contrasts 
sharply with AaBov éxrewvas evs. —It is to be noted that Oedipus 
again speaks as if he had really been cast out on the mountain. Cf. 
the note on vouiad v. 1350. 

1392. as Sega: cf. wv 7 v. 1389. The rhetorical question 7r/ w 
ed€xou; is = el yap (ele) px ed€xov. 

"1393. épavrdv: proleptic object to edegéa.— bev H yeyds: indirect 
exclamation. 7 (for eit or etnv) is due to assimilation to the ‘unreal’ 
eberEa. 

1395. Aéyw: as in v. 452. With waérpia (= zatpoa).— mada: 
almost = more. Cf. the use of wadaids in v. 1282.—dpa: with first 
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syllable lengthened for the metre (= dpa) as not uncommonly. The 
word here connotes disappointment. 

1396. K&dXos Kakav trovdov: ‘a whited sepulchre,’ “pulchritudinis 
speciem malorum obductam ulceri” (Brunck). The gen. is used with 
SmovAos as with adjectives of fulness, inasmuch as vzrovAos suggests the 
notion ‘secretly filled with.’ — The word vzovAos suggests in its form 
the impossible meaning ‘underscarred.’ It is used, however, to mean 
‘sore under a scab’ and then in the metaphorical sense tyujs pawvo- 
pevos &wbev Kairep cabpos ov eowber. 

1397. viv kakés Te Kak KaKGv: Oedipus contrasts his real present con- 
dition and relations with his past imagined condition and relations (cf. 
V. 1394 $q. Ta maTpia Adyw | TaAraid, SwHpal and v. 1396 KdAAos). He 
is evil himself (xaxdés), and those whom he now knows to be his 
parents he describes by the same term. They are all involved in the 
same horrible iniquity. 

1398 sq. Oedipus dwells with pathos upon the scene of the murder, 
the latter verse repeating the former in reverse order (chiasmus). — 
Tennyson may well have been influenced by these verses in writing 
the opening stanzas of JZawd: “I hate the dreadful hollow behind the 
little wood,” etc. 

1400. atl: referring to ddots. — rodpov: because atya matpds is taken 
as one idea —‘ the father-blood that I spilt.’ 

1401. pov: proleptic object of weuvyobe. 

1402 sq. vptv we may call dat. of interest (for want of a better name). 
It is practically = rap’ iptv, év duly, and is contrasted with dedpo 
despite its unemphatic form (cf. v. 1484). —In etra —atOis grammar 
and logic are again (cf. the note on v. 1382'sq.) at cross purposes. 
The personified scene of the murder can remember only as far as duu; 
what follows is what Oedipus alone remembers. — iev: for the tense cf. 
v. 782 sq. —émot : indirect question after indirect exclamation, as in v. 
1272. Cf. El. 750 sq. avwAdAvke tov veaviav | ot épya dpdcas ofa Aay- 
xdvet kaxd.— @rparcov: in the same sense as éracyov V. 1272. — ydpou: 
‘wedlock’ will give the effect of the plural. 

1404 sq. hpds: = ewe. — hutetoavres: on the one hand = dvcarres 
and resuming épvoaf’; on the other hand suggesting vegetation and 
leading up to the following figure. — mwéadw dveire tattov omépua: the 
figure seems to be taken from a plant that “seeds itself.” From the 
seed of the first plant a new plant springs in the same soil. The figure 
is not clearly expressed. Logic demands rov airot dutod 76 oréppa. 
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1405-8. ameSe(Eare seems to be used first in the sense of ézoujoare, 
so that a8eAdovs and aip’ eupddAvov and vipdas pyrtépas te are factitive 
predicates. ‘Ye made fathers brothers (i.e. from the point of view of 
the children), children kindred blood (i.e. from the point of view of 
the father), wives brides and mothers (i.e. from the point of view of the 
husband).’ With x@mréca— ylyverat the more literal sense of dzedei- 
gare (‘shewed forth’) reasserts itself. This seems better than to read 
the substantives in a confused sequence. The pairing is natural (cf. vv. 
267 sq.,1284). aly’ éupbdrrov is = aia ovyyevés, ddeAor’s. (Cf. O.C. 
407.) The plurals are of the generalizing poetic type in which this play 
abounds. 

1409. &AX’ marks Oedipus’s recall of himself to his immediate condi- 
tion. — The contrast of ai$av and 8paév is but a phase of the familiar 
contrast of Aoyos and épyov. Cf. for the phraseology O. C. 624 add’ od 
yap avd0ay 70 TaKivynT én. — pnd: = kal py. The form of the nega- 
tive is due to the generic character of the rel. clause. 

1410-12. tw: suggesting ‘outside the land.’ — 4—ékplar’: thrown 
in as a parenthetic alternative (violent death either on land or in the 
sea) to placing in obscurity. The form of the alternative is more 
appropriate from the point of view of an Athenian than from that of an 
inland Theban. — &w@a— én belongs to é&w pé wov kadvWar’. For the 
generic (characterizing) future clause with py cf. v. 796, also Az. 659 
évOa py tis dWera, El. 380 sq., 436 sq., Trach. 800, 903. 

1413. dfidoar: ‘deign.’— d0Alov: cf. v. 789. 

1414 sq. Oedipus means that his misfortunes are not contagious. 
His guilt is too unique and monstrous to taint another. 

1416 sq. Understand és d¢ov ay erates rapeo? de Kpéwv 70 mpao- 
ce Kal TO BovAevev. — av érarteis is a loose objective genitive with és 
déov (= és xatpov) from the nom. (in effect) @ émaureits. The articular 
{nfinitives are accusatives of extent of application (specification), defin- 
ing more exactly és 8éov ov érairets mapeo0’. The articular infin. is 
similarly used Ant. 78 sq. (cf. Zr. 545 sq.), EZ. 1030. In O. C. 442 sq. 
we have 76 dpav | ovx 70€Anoav. Perhaps the best parallel to the present 
passage is O. C. 229 sq. ovdevt porpidia tiows epxetat | dv mpordOy Td 

‘rivew. (For other examples, see Bruhn’s Anhang, p. 72 sq.). Simpler 
would be és Sov rapeoO 6. K. rpaocew kai Bovrcvew (= wore 7. Kk. B.) 
& €7rauTels. 

1418. avril cot: a mere afterthought after potvos. For this latter 

form (an Jonism) cf. v. 304. Cf. Az. 562 sq. 
OED, TYR. — 1g 
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1420 sq. tls por havetrar mloris tvSiKkos: ‘what just (ground of) con- 
fidence (in respect of him) will shew itself to me?’ implying ‘what 
claim have I on him?’ ‘what can I justly appeal to in dealing with 
him??— +a wdpos mavra: a natural exaggeration to a man in Oedipus’s 
conscience-smitten state. — kakés: SC. wy. 

1422 sq. Creon enters, followed by attendants and Antigone and 
Ismene, whose presence Oedipus is not aware of till he hears their sobs 
(v. 1472). The attendants probably keep the children in the back- 
ground. Creon enters from the spectator’s right. He has presumably 
been at his own house. Where the children have been it is idle to 
enquire. We need not try to work out Creon’s movements in the play 
after his first appearance. They are largely e£w ts tpaywoias. — yeda- 
ots stands on the same footing with dvewdv@v, both expressing purpose. 
For the noun of agency so used side by side with the fut. participle cf. 
Eur. Med. 478 sq. reupOevta tavpwv tuprvowy éemiotarny | Cevydauot 
Kat orepovvta Oavacipov yinv. As that passage shews, the ws’s here 
are redundant. — trav mdpos kakdv: = 7. 7. dveldav, ‘of (your) past 
reproaches.’ Creon thus answers Oedipus’s last words and reassures 
him. He then turns sharply to the slaves that have led Oedipus out. 
(The misunderstanding of the meaning of xax@y has led to doubts about 
the appropriateness of the following verses in the mouth of Creon.) 

1425. mwavra Béokovoav: ‘all-feeding’ (cf. Aesch. Ag. 633, Trag. 
adesp. 452). This ornamental epithet is less appropriate than an allu- 
sion to the sun’s purity or sacredness would have been. 

1427 sq. ovrw: with axaAvmrov rather than with deuxvivar. — Serxvo- 
var: = éridetkvivar.— 1d: = 0, characterizing generic relative (usually 
of the compound form, doris) ; hence the form of the negative. Cf. 
vv. 796 sq., 817 sq., 1412, 1436 sq.— pte yi— as: ds recalls 
prdya “HXiov ; yn and 6uBpos tepds embrace the rest of nature. 
duBpos here represents the element of water in general. duBpos in the 
literal sense is iepds because it falls from heaven. It is the gift of Zeus 
as god of the sky (duzerys)- 

1429. GAN: used as if aidetoGe Setxvivar had been pa Seckvure. — 
éoxopifere: the order is not executed, thanks to Oedipus’s request (vv. 
1432-37) until v. 1522. Cf. v. 678, which contains a suggestion not 
carried out until v. 861 sq. In each case scenic necessity prevails over 
propriety, though the claims of the latter are recognized. The follow- 
ing scene in both cases should have taken place indoors, but the con- 
ventions of the Greek stage did not admit of this. 
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1430 sq- tayyevfj: to be taken with xaxa.— The infinitives are the 
subject of eboeBas exer. —pdvors 0’ dpav | povois 7 dkovew: cf. O. C. 
261 sq. povas d€ Tov Kakovpevoy évov | cwleww olas TE Kal pdvas dpKeiv 
¥ 
€Xelv. 

1432. €mlBos: sc. kaxns. Thus éAridos is = Poov (cf. vv. 486, 771). 

1433. Gpioros: sc. dvyp (implied in the following dvép’). The pred- 
icate adj. (or adj. with implied substantive) represents the character in 
which Creon comes. —é\0ov: expressing means (‘by coming’). Cf. 
Tobe THS OdO0d Vv. 1478. 

1434. mpds: = trép. — 088’ might just as well have been ovk. 

1436 sq. Srov havotpar: = exetoe Orov dh. Cf. v. 1412. — bavotpar: 
hardly more than €oouou or yeryooua. Cf. O. C. 51 arios pavy 
(= on). Weare hardly justified in thinking that Sophocles means as 
much in this clause as ‘be seen by and speak to nobody.’ — pmfevds is, 
of course, object to the active mpootyopos. 

1438. eb rotr to is parenthetical: cf. Z7.605. av is repeated with 
the confirmatory parenthesis, as elsewhere with an adverb. ‘totr means 
TO plat oe kTé. — Bliimner, in his De Sophoclis Oed. Rege, Leips., 1788, 
p- 47, seems right in explaining Creon’s action here by saying: nec 
quod Creon ex oraculo iterum quaerere vult, mirum est, cum rem illud 
mutet, quod regis occisor est regis filius. 

1439. mTpétict : = rp@Tov Kal padtora, ‘first and foremost.’ 

1440 sq. mao” nrh0n: = eLednAdOyn. — tov watpoddvtyy, Tov doeBA 
p: instead of tov Aatov dovéa, by the same intrusion of the developed 
case that we find in v. 1382 sq. V. 1441 is the best commentary on 
v. 1383 and indicates clearly the primary meaning of Kal yévous Tov 
Aaiov. 

1442 sq. The emphasis on ra0@’ makes that word contrast with tv 
torapev xpelas like a rore with aviv. iv éotapev xpelas = ws éxopev. 
The redundant xpefas (= xpypuatos, mpayparos) is partitive gen. with 
iva. — Gpetvov: sc. éori. —éxpabeiy th Spactéov: repeating the close of 
v. 1439. The preposition in the verb (= ‘fully’) suggests Creon’s 
caution. 

1444. ovrws: with dOAvov. Cf. v. 1427.— 4p: said with surprise 

‘and = ‘really.’ — a6Atov: cf. vv. 789, 815, 1388. 

1445. kal: with od, ‘even you,’ or ‘you too.’— viv y': ‘now at least’ 
(though you would not before). The words seem indelicate, but they 
are no worse than the preceding kal od. —mlotw dépos: = mio TEvots. 


So xapw pépew = xapilecOu. 
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1446. Something seems to be lost between vv. 1445 and 1446; per- 
haps two verses in which Creon gave some order to Oedipus (so that 
the sequence of parts from v. 1432 should be Oe. 3, C. 1, Oe. 2, C. 2, 
Oe. 2, C. 2, Oe. 1, C. 3). Kalool y’, ‘yes, and you’ would then come 
in naturally in reply. —émoxfmrw: used of giving a solemn charge, 
especially on one’s deathbed. — rpootpépopar: = ixerevow TpOOT poTros 
(cf. v. 41). The future after the pres. émuoxymrw is perhaps due in 
part to metrical necessity, but is not in itself unnatural. Cf. Eur. Ac. 
164, where Alcestis says: mavvotatov o€ mpoomitvova aitycopar. The 
use of BovAyncopat for BovAopvat, where the will involved in the meaning 
of the verb is enhanced by the will implied in the future, is somewhat 
similar. 

1447. tis Kar olkovs: Oedipus has no name for Jocasta. Cf. v. 
1171, when the Theban herdsman speaks of Jocasta at first simply as 7 
éow, seeming to hesitate to say o7 yuvy, though he does say it. 

1448. 000: = roinoa. tdadov God is = Oaov. — op0ds: = dixaiws. 
—tév cav: of whom Jocasta, as your sister, is one. The ye is used as 
though Oedipus had said more definitely airjs ons ye ovons (‘inas- 
much as she is yours’).—reAets: future. 7d vduipa or the like may be 
supplied in thought. 

1449. a&w0Atw: here of being thought worthy of something evil, 
almost = ‘be condemned to.’ 

1450. mwatpgov: not different in meaning from zarpuov (cf. v. 1394). 
—{@vros: emphatic. He might be buried in Thebes. 

1451 sq. €a: slurred into one syllable. Cf. v. 1513 (where ég@ is a 
probable restoration) and Archiloch. 48 Hiller ga Tdpov kai odxa Ketva 
kal Gaddoovov Biov. —*v0a — kBapdov: = évOa eotiv obpos KAy Copevos 
(= xadovpevos) Kuarpwv, ‘that Cithaeron which is called mine.’ The 
Chorus had thought (v. 1091 sq.) of Cithaeron being celebrated as the 
Tatpuotas Kal Tpopds Kal patnp of Oedipus. For the phraseology cf. 
Eur. Or. 331 iva pecoupador A€yovrar prxol (= tva eicly of wecoudador 
Aeyopevor puxol ). 

1453. t@vre: ‘in their lifetime,’ implying what is expressed in the 
next verse, viz. that he wishes to carry out the intentions of the dead. 
—ktpiov: ‘proper.’— tddov: Oedipus refuses to live in Thebes, not 
excluding the thought that he might be buried there; he would live in 
Cithaeron, that there, as in his proper tomb, he may die. It is idle to try 
to reconcile his inconsistent sentiments. 

1454. &€: = ird.— dmoddirqv: = éxetpdoOnyv drodéoat. 
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1455-7. This sudden prophetic glimpse, though in contradiction 
with what immediately precedes, is not out of keeping. Sophocles 
here suggests the legend about Oedipus’s miraculous disappearance 
that was told and believed at his own Colonus and must have been 
familiar to his audience. One can hardly help thinking that he already 
had in mind the writing of a sequel to this play, though he did not 
carry out his plan till many years later (in the Oedipus Coloneus). 
With Oedipus’s presage here we may compare the prophecy of the 
blinded Polymestor, Eur. Hec. 1259 sqq. — With tocotréy y¥ cf. rocov 
dé y' v. 570. — phe: the py, instead of od, is due to the tone of strong 
confidence, which makes oféa approach éuvyps in meaning. dpvupe wn 
with infin. is regular. — av wépoo.r: ‘could sack me,’ ‘could take me by 
storm,’ suggesting that fate has made him like an impregnable fortress. 
—@vyoKxwv: ‘at the point of death.’ Again it seems to be suggested 
that the Corinthian herdsman found Oedipus. Cf. v. 1350 (with the 
note ad loc.) and v. 1391.—ph: sc. owes (= el py €odOnv). — én: 
‘on condition of, implying ‘for the purpose of.’— The mysterious de- 
vov kakov is something more than death in the ordinary sense. 

1458. pov potp: for the order cf. v. 62.— 8mou mep: = dzot 
TOT . 

1459. mwalSwv: distributed into réy pev dpoévwv and tov 0 dOAcay 
KTE. (v. 1462). 

1460. mpo0f pépipvav: = roinon pépivay Vrrep. Cf. v. 134 mpd TOU 
Gavovros tTHVS Ceo erat podpyy. 

1461. av expresses the notion of likelihood implied in dore py oxetv. 
— rot Blov: = Tov Biorov. The article implies tpooyjKovros. 

1462 sq. map0évow: without construction itself, but resumed in roty 
(v. 1466). — rotv and olv (so oly v. 1466, rovrow v. 1504) were first 
restored by van Herwerden (who also printed &OAcow, oixtpoty and 
éuow), according to the rule laid down for the dual by Cobet, Var. 
Lect. p. 70: in pronominibus, adiectivis, participiis una atque eadem 
forma est triplici generi [= tribus generibus] communis, To, @, aira, 
ToUTW, GAAHAW, TO XElpE, TO yuvatke Cet. TO "EAevowiw Gen. This rule 
is to be taken with more than a grain of allowance for the adjective and 
participle, but is abundantly supported for the article and the pronouns 
by the Attic inscriptions. See Meisterhans, Gr. Aft. Zuscr.*, p. 96. 
Cf. v. 1472 sq. below. 

1463 sqq. These verses are corrupt as they stand. I venture to 
think that the corruption lies in the omission of parts of two verses. 
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We may supply, for example, thus : 


oiv ov 708” nun xwpis €otaOn (rorod 

KUALE ev olKols OVOE TaYTOIas) Bopas 

tpamel dvev TOO avdpds KTE. 
The dative oty would thus depend on (rorod) and Bopas (‘drink for 
whom,’ ‘meat for whom’), and the genitives (orov) and Bopas would 
depend on ywpis and dvev respectively. — For Bopas of the food of men 
cf. Hdt. 1, 119. 

1466. otv: = rovrow and resuming rapbévow (v. 1462). — pédeo Oar : 
= péXov.— padtora piv: ‘best of all,’ with the implication ‘if it may 
be.’ Oedipus fears that Creon may not let him, in his guilt, touch the 
children. Something like ei d& uy, tpoopwvely y éacov is implied as 
the alternative; but Oedipus does not express it: he yields to his feel- 
ings and presses his point. 

1468. 18 dvak: the three bacchii (vv. 1468, 1471, 1475) are used 
here with admirable effect. This first one prepares the mind for the 
second, in which the full force of the metre, its 740s, or rhythmic mood, 
appears. That mood is suspense. The words of Prometheus (Aesch. 
Prom. 115) tis ax, Tis 60ua mpooérta pw adeyyyns; spoken of the 
Oceanids, whom he can hear but cannot yet see, may well have been 
in Sophocles’s mind when he wrote the present passage and made the 
sightless Oedipus say tl dynpt;. In the Aeschylean passage, too, we 
have bacchii associated with the iambic trimeter. The familiarity of 
that passage (one of the finest in all Greek literature) is shewn by Eurip- 
ides’s parody of v. 116 in the Cyclofs (v. 218; cf. Hel. 1137). The 
Prometheus seems always to have been a favourite play with Sophocles : 
Antig. 1 is modelled on Prom. 613, and Phil. 1 sq. on Prom. 1 sq. — 
The flow of the trimeters in a pjots is elsewhere in Tragedy broken by 
short ejaculations. Cf. for example Eur. Ov. 274 and 276, Trach. 1081 
and particularly 863-870, where té gy; also occurs (v. 865). 

1469. yov{ yevvate: = evyerys. The addition of yop reénforces the 
somewhat faded yevvate, so as to give the full force of ‘nobly born.’ 
Oedipus appeals to the principle of sodlesse oblige. 

1472-4. 0d 8) KAbw mov: ‘it cannot be that I hear,’ = xAvw Oy ‘can 
it be that I hear?’ Oedipus in his joy cannot believe his ears. 
Dubious statement and incredulous question are fused here. It seems 
best to put a ; after €u4v on account of kat wp émouxtipas, which seems 
clearly to shew interrogation. — rotv pov ldow Saxpuppootvrow: cf. the 
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note on v. 1462 sq. Professor van Herwerden says (on v. 1462): 
Felici casu factum, ut librarii non animadverterint v. 1475 dAow esse 
femininum ; sin minus procul dubio scripsissent racy por piAaww daxpup- 
poovoay. But the Schol. here says: dvrt rév éuav bvyarépwv * déov dé 
eivetvy daxpuppoovoay apoevikds e&nveyxev * eat de AtTiKwTEpov ws TO 
pa Td Ged Kal Td xelpe. See further on the dual forms Dindorf’s note 
on O. C. 1113 (ed. Oxon. 1860), where éudivre was “corrected” into 
éupvoa!—ra pidrar: for the neuter cf. Aesch. Pers. 1 sq. Tdde perv 
Tlepo@v tay oiyouevwn | “EXAad és alav muoTa KadeiTaL. 

1475. déyw ;: implying 7 ovdey A€yw;. ‘Is there anything in what 
Iam saying?’ ‘Is what I say true?’ 

1476. mwoprtvas: = tapacyov. 

1477. Thy —eu: = rH rep 7 vivo exe. sapodoay is contrasted 
with waAat. épyv means, of course, the pleasure that Oedipus took 
in his two daughters. —wédar: with yvots (= pabdy). 

1478. tio8 6800: i.e. your coming with the little girls. 

1481. @s: = mapa, as often w. accus. of a person, and used here 
because the rest of the verse is a graphic substitute for éue tov adeAdov. 
— d8eAdbas: as adjective. Cf. Antig. 192, Plato Phaedr. 276 D. 

1482. tod vtovpyot mwarpés: = Tov PuTevoavTos Tatpds (Vv. 1514) 
with a pathetic insistence on the notion of fatherhood (cf. ddeApas 
just before). — dpi: ‘ethical’ dat. calling attention (‘look you’).— 
08’ épav: ‘in this way (for you) to see,’ ‘thus visibly’—a more vigor- 
ous womep Kal 6pate. The dd goes with rpovoéAnoay, and the infin. is 
“epexegetical’ (lit. ‘for seeing,’ i.e. ‘to be seen’). Oedipus seems to 
make some gesture here toward his wounded eyes. 

1483. mpoveédnoav: = yxicav. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 437 sq. (the tor- 
tured Prometheus speaking of himself) ovvvota de damropat kéap | dpav 
€uavTov woe mpovoeAovpevov (quite possibly the original of the present 


passage). 
1484. dpi: seemingly emphatic in meaning though not in form. — 
iotopév: = eidws. The assonance with opy is probably intentional. 
1485. evOev: = exeibey évOev. — npdonv: for e€BdAacrov (cause for 


effect). For the metaphor cf. dAoxes v. 1211, and apovpay Vv. 1257. 
1487. 1d Aowrd Tod mukpod Blov: proleptic object. 

1488. otov: masc. agreeing with Biov implied in ra—Biov. The 
clause is an indirect exclamation. — pds: = id. Ocdipus almost 
thinks wa6etv when he says Bidvar, 

1489 sq. olas yap — ev od: = ex wolwy yap duiAcdv, Toiwy 8 éoprav 
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ov. — kekAavpévar: ‘in tears,’ apparently pass. in the sense of ‘made to 

weep’ (‘ad lacrimas adactae’). See Dindorf, Ler. Soph. s. v. kAdw. 
14Ql. dvr ris Oewplas: = ovde Teeapevar. Heath saw here an ana- 

chronistic reference to the theatre, but perhaps that is going too far. 

1492. GAN: passing to a second point like aAAa payv. Cf. v. 601. — 
8): ‘at length.’— yapov dxpds: the plurals can be explained here by 
reference to the two girls. If we had yaywv dxuyy we should think of 
ydapov rather in the sense of ‘wedlock.’ Cf. v. 1403. 

1493. tls mapappiper: instead of continuing tis odtos éorat with ds 
Anwerar, or the like, a new question is vigorously introduced. rapappi- 
mrew involves staking something (zapari@ecGar) and throwing dice 
(pire KvBovs). The implication is that the stake is a high one. 

1494 sq. ovelSy: explained in vv. 1496-9.—AapBdvov: = dvadapBa- 
vev. The participle defines the nature of the risk implied in zapappé- 
Wer. —a—Bndhpata: loosely said for a Tots éuots yovedtow nv opov § 
6pod €orat OnAnpata ‘which were injuries to my parents and will be to 
you’— physical (and moral) injuries in the former case; moral (and, 
in a sense, physical) injuries in the latter. The looseness of expression 
consists in anticipating — illogically —the verbal structure of the second 
clause in the first. So in O. C. 42 sq. tas ravO dpwioas Etpevidas 6 y 
€vOad av | elo Xews vw: GAXa 8 GAAaXOD KaAd appears to mean T. 7. 
6. Ev. 6 y evade A€yee (= Kade?) Aes vv: GAXra (sc. dvopata) 8 
dAAaxod KaAa av ein. The dnAnpara of the parents are described in 
vv. 1496-9, their effect upon the children as éve/dy in vv. 1500-2. 


1496. tov watépa: = Tov Ov TaTépa. 
1498. 80ev wep: =adrov éxel GOev rep. —éowdpy: for €BAactev (cf. 


v. 1485).—Ttdv icwv: probably neuter. &€k r@v lowv ovzep would then 
= éxeibev wep OOev TEp. %jpooev — eorrapy is the cause; ex Tov iawy — 
egépv the effect. 

1500. tovatra: accusative of inner object retained with the passive. 
— overSreio Ge: passive future in the continuative (as opposed to the 
aoristic) sense. Cf. orvyjnoerau v. 672, and the note thereon. — xgra 
(kal €fra) : = Kal ovTws e€ydovTwy TOV TpaypaTov. 

501. ovK fori od8eis: sc. Os yapel. —SAAa $y: practically = dyrws. 

1502. xéprovs: ‘untilled’ (= dyauovs). The metaphor is from soil 
unbroken by the plough. The same notion is involved as in dpotv: 
the husband is the farmer; the wife, the field (cf. Zrach. 31-33). Cf. 
Antig. 250 sq. atvpdAos 5 yn | Kal x€poos, dppwF otd ernuakevpéry | 
TpoxXovow, 
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1503 sq. AX’ after the vocative like d€. — pévos marhp | rovrow Neder 
ou: cf. v. 1418. 

1505. odkdAapev 80 dvre: equivalent to the (non-existent) first pers. 
dual. —ode tepiiSys: the supplicating tone seems to be echoed in the 
succession of short syllables. 

1506. Understand rrwxas Kal dvavdpous, eyyevets ovoas, dAwpevas. 
The plural is used notwithstanding that ode is dual. Such variations 
are not uncommon. — Cf. Trach. 299 sq. tavtas épwon dvordtpovs ert 
Evns | xWpas dotkovs amaropas T aAwpEvas. 

1507. That is by letting them wander in beggary. Seemingly an 
anticipation of the other Oedipus, cf. O. C. 3-6. The words are = pd? 
eLiswons Taade emol ev Kakols. 

1508. aSe: with épyuovs. — THrrkdod’: ‘at this age,’ sc. ovoas. 

1509. wAHv—pépos: understand Av (rogovrov) doov <éorTl) TO cov 
}€pos. 

1510. €tvvevoov: said as though Oedipus could still see, but suited 
to his changed condition by the addition of of Wavoas xepi. The 
object of Waveas is naturally wou (‘with a touch of thy hand’). 

1511. elxérnv: Attic form for etyerov. See Monro Hom. Gram. § 5, 
Nauck Eur. Studd. 11,57, Smyth Gk. Mel. Poets, p. 481 (on Skol. X, 
3, 4). — dpévas: = ppdvyow, ‘understanding.’ 

1512. vov 8: sc. evel ppevas ov mw éyete. — TotT: = Tdde. — 
evxeoGé por: ‘be prayed for by me,’ ‘accept as my prayer.’ The Scho- 
liast seems to be right in giving evyeoOe a passive sense here, though 
there seems to be no other instance of the present of evxeoOa in a pas- 
sive sense. 

1513 sq. Equivalent in oratio recta to ov katpos é& Core, rod Biov de 
Awovos bpels KUpHoaLTE TOD PuTEevoavTos TaTpds, ‘wherever you can may 
you live, and that too better than your father’—a poor enough prayer. 
—rod Biov S resumes {fv just as Kal Caoas would have. ov Prov is 
‘that life,’ referring to o¥ katpos €@.—éG@: one syllable. Cf. v. 1451. 
The present is ‘timeless,’ as in such phrases as 6rws (d7rov) BovdAeraL. 
—wovos is, of course, predicative with kupjoa: (= rvyetv). Cf. Eur. 
Alc. 10 sq. botov dvdpos ériyxavoy ratdds Pépytos. —tpas: added for 

‘the sake of contrast with rod @utev’oaytos matpés. That phrase seems 
= éuod Tov putTevoavTos drws Epitevoa. But the participle may be no 
more than a mere epithet. 

1515-30. The play closes (the éfod0s proper) with trochaic tetram- 
eters, like the Agamemnon (1649-1673) and the fon (1606-1622, a 
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passage that should be compared in other respects with the present 
one). Cf. also Pht. 1402-7 (just before the deus ex machina). 

1515. GAws: sc. eoriv. The sentence = dds dedaxpuxas. 

1516. «et ‘even if,’ not ef kal ‘although,’ seems to shew that this is a 
question. 

1517. ép ols: ‘on what condition.’ —ovv: i.e. ei weuotéoy éoriv. — 
KAvov: a mere foil to AéSers and serving to define ror’. 

1518. Smws wépes: ‘be sure to send me,’ ‘mind that you send me.’ 
An urgent admonition. We understand dpa for the construction. — 
tov Oecod: namely Apollo. Cf. v. 1445. Creon means, of course, ‘ You 
ask me to grant what it rests with the god to grant.’ 

1519. ko: = yéyova. Cf. v. 1358.—rTovyapodv: sc. ef Oeots y &xbr- 
oTos nkEls. — Tevey TaXa: ‘you will soon obtain’ (your request), mean- 
ing that Creon will send him out when he has obtained the god’s 
consent, which will naturally be forthcoming. 

1520. hs 748’ odv; :‘do you really mean that?’ Oedipus takes 
Creon’s words as an unconditional promise, and so Creon allows them 
to be taken. — biG: = elwOa. 

1521. 48n: = evO’s.— dod: ‘unhand’ (lit. ‘cast loose from’). For 
the figure cf. afels ceavrov v. 707, with the note, and é@odkis used of 
young children. 

1522. tavras y': i.e. whatever else you take from me. —mdvra Kpa- 
retv: ‘have your way in everything.’ 

1523. dxpdrynoas (=a éxparyoas): ‘your successes.’ Cf. v. 1197 
e€xpdtnoe Tov rdvt evda/povos 6ABov. Creon’s playing with words here 
seems distinctly petty. —cou 1 Biw tuvéometo: = cor Sv To Bi EareTO 
(Wecklein), meaning cou da Tod Biov eozero, ‘followed you through 
life.’ 

Creon, Oedipus, and the Children, accompanied by the attendants, 
here retire into the palace. The Chorus —in the person of the Cory- 
phaeus — address a few words of moralizing to the audience. (Accord- 
ing to Wecklein’s view [see below] the Coryphaeus addresses merely 
the other members of the Chorus.) 

These verses have been assigned not to the Chorus, but to Oedipus. 
This is an old view. The Schol. says on this v.: dca vevikynkas ov 
ovvqveyKé cou’ Kal adrdpxws exer (‘is complete’) 7d Spapa: Ta yap ffs 
dvoixeia (‘inappropriate’), yvwporoyodvtos Oidirodes (“because the 
moralizing is done by Oedipus’). The Schol., therefore, knew only of 
the assignment to Oedipus of these verses. 
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At the close of Euripides’s Phoenissae Oedipus is made to say: & 
matpas KAewHs moXtrat, AevooeT’, Oidizous Ode | Os TA KACEY aiviypar 
éyvw kal péyiotos Hv avnp, | Os povos Ypryyos KatéoxXov THs puarpdvov 
Kpaty, | viv atywos abtds oiktpos é€eAavvoyat XOoves * | GAAG yap TL 
TavTa Opyv® kal paryv ddvpopar; | Tas yap €k Oedv avayKas Ovytov dvta 
dt péeperv. But that does not prove (if indeed these verses are by 
Euripides) that the verses at the close of the Oedpus were not spoken 
by the Coryphaeus. There is no dramatic-objection to having the 
audience (who have been already more or less drawn into the action of 
the play as citizens, particularly in vv. 216-275) addressed as citizens 
of Thebes, though this may have been objected to by some of them 
under the circumstances of the times.— Wecklein, Ars Soph. em., p. 
167 sq., justly condemns the assignment of these verses to Oedipus. 
The form jy in v. 1525 proves that we have to do with the third person 
here. He thinks the Coryphaeus addresses the other members of the 
Chorus, not the audience. ‘“Reputandum vero est, non chorum ad 
spectatores conversum haec pronuntiare, quae Dindorfii sententia est, 
sed coryphaeum ad ceteros choreutas, ut neque verba illa ab demon- 
strante | Oedipum exeuntem dicta neque appellatio 7. @. évorxou quid- 
quam offensionis habeat.” 

1524. Ol8lmrovs 48: assimilated to ds from Oidérour révde (proleptic 
object of Aevooer’). Cf. v. 449. See also the nom. in Ant. 49. 

1526. ov Tis ov CyAw Today Tals TVXaIs éréBAerev; ‘at whose suc- 
cesses who of the citizens did not look with envy?’ gives the sense 
here, whatever precisely Sophocles wrote. (See Critical Notes.) 

Vv. 1524-1526 echo the words of Oedipus in v. 8 and prepare the 
way for the contrast of v. 1527. — With vv. 1524-7 are to be compared 
Ai. 500-503 Kal Tis miKpov mpoapbeypa Seorotay épel | AOyos iarrrwv * 
"Sere tiv dpevverw | Alavtos, os péyorov icxvoe orparod, | olas 
Aarpeias av daov Cyrov tpéder. 

1527. kAvSwva cupdopas: cf. the reference to the réAayos kax@y in 
vv. 22-24. 

1528-30. Understand wore Oyyrov ovra (‘one that is mortal,’ the 
_words agreeing with the understood subject of the infin.) xetvyv thy 
redevTaiav Hepav emickoTovvta (= TypovvTa, pvAdrttovta, cf. v. 808) 
6A Bilew Séov (or whatever stood in the place of idetv) ndéva ply Kré. 
With pyde’ one naturally supplies in thought from what precedes 
Ovynrov dvta. This is better than to take those words where they stand 
with pydev’.— réppa rod Blov mepdoy: = arobdvy.—"Qorte pyd€va dvra 
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Ovnrov bABiLew Kat cidaipovilev twa (cf. the construction indicated 
above), émucxorotvra ideiv (an attempt to interpret the traditional text) 
THv TeAevTalav THs Cons adrod yu<pay, mply Avy wepdon Kal OvEdAOn Tepper 
kat TéAOS TOD Biov pndev GAyewvov Kal AvInpov Tabdv, GAN aKépuov (*in- 
tact’) ryv eddapoviay diacwodpevos. ert dé TO TEAEVTAlaVY NMEpaV 
Kal TO Téeppa TOD Biov Tavtov. mapappaler O€ Tv TOD LoAwvos pnow 
nv én pos Kpoicor, dre aire tovs Onoavpods édeixvy [Hadt. 1, 32]. 4 
8 Hy, ds od xpn mpd TeAEvTHS avdpa pakapiCe (Schol. Triclin.). In 
expounding his doctrine of happiness to Croesus, Solon is made by 
Herodotus (doc. cit.) to say: 6 peév O17 weya TtAOVOLOS avOABLOS dE Svotot 
MPOEXEL TOD EVTYXEOS MOdVOV, OUTOs b€ TOD TAOVELOV Kal aVdABov ToAXOICT ° 
5 pev exiOvpinv extedreoa kat arynv peyddAnv tpoorecovoay eveixar duva- 
TwTeEpos, 6 b€ TotawWe mpo€xet Exelvou * ATnv pev Kal eriOvuinv odK 6molws 
duvards exeivw (éxTeAéoau Kal) évelkat, TadTa S& H edTvxin ot aepvKeL, 
amnpos b& ear, dvovoos, drabys KaKOv, evrrais, everdys. «i O& pds TOv- 
Tou. ere TeAEUTHTEL TOV Biov Ed, OUTOS Exelvos TOV Ov CyTéeLs, (4) OABLOS 
KexAnoOa a&ids éotu* mplv 0 ay reXevTHTH, emioyxeiv, pyde Kad€ew Kw 
drABov GAN evrvyea. The closing words of this passage may well have 
been in Sophocles’s mind when he wrote vv. 1528-30. (See zodAot 
— EvvnvvacOnoav v. 981 sq. and the note thereon for other more cer- 
tain references in Sophocles to Herodotus.) Zyach. 1-3 Adyos mev €or 
apxatos €k twos (avOpdrwv Mss.) davels | @s ovdK av aidv’ éxuabors Bpo- 
Tov, mpiv av | Odvyn Tus, ob7’ ei ypyoTos OvT’ €l Tw Kaxds taken in connec- 
tion with the present passage might well incline one to think that 
Sophocles connected the doctrine that no man is to be called happy till 
one has seen the ending of his life with the Herodotean version of 
Solon’s interview with Croesus. But Aesch. Ag. 928 6rABica 8 xp7 | 
Bubv tedevtHoavT év eveorot pidy gives an earlier occurrence of the 
doctrine in Greek literature. Eur. Androm. 100 sqq. is also to be 
compared with the present passage, on which it seems to be partly mod- 
elled. — According to vv. 1524-30, Oedipus’s fortunes, as set forth in 
this play, present a signal example of the highest prosperity ending in 
the deepest adversity. They teach us to call no man happy till we 
have seen whether he ends his life well. Somewhat similarly in vv. 
1186-1196 the Chorus use Oedipus’s fate to illustrate the text that 
human happiness is but a fleeting semblance. In these two passages 
we have the moral (or the morals) of the play according to its author. 
A word may be said here in conclusion about Sophocles’s purpose in 
writing this play. His primary purpose was to write a play that should 
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be, so far as possible, a final and perfect treatment of the subject and 
that should win him success in the dramatic contest at which the play 
was presented and enhance his fame as a tragic poet. The moral was 
to him an incident; the myth that he treated was in itself didactic. 
He has adorned a tale and incidentally pointed a moral. The political 
teaching of the play is another element that cannot be altogether 
ignored (vv. 863 sqq.), little as we may be pleased with the fact that 
Sophocles has brought it in. At all events, Sophocles has treated 
the subject for all time. 


JAPA INE BE OG 


OF THE METRES 


Or the metres of the Oedipus Tyrannus the anapaestic hypermetra 
vv. 1297-1311 and the trochaic tetrameters vv. 1515-1530 seem to need no 
remark here besides what is said in the Commentary. The other metres of 
the play may be divided into dialogic (iambic trimeter) and choric, the latter 
including the two commoe, in which iambic trimeters are interspersed. 


I. DIALOGIC METRES 


In the iambic trimeters of the Oedipus Tyrannus (including vv. 655 = 682, 
658 sq. = 687 sq., 1317-1320 = 1325-1328, 1347 sq. = 1367 sq.) there are, 
according to the Text, eighty-seven three-syllable feet.— Teiperla v. 300 is 
probably to be scanned 7 VU Z (see the Commentary and below), and dovéa 
vv. 362, 703, 721 (cf. Trach. 1207) seems best taken as UZ. In wv. 1379 
and 1428 I have adopted (with Dindorf: see Lex. Soph. s. vy. iepds) the forms 
tpa (so A)and tpés (so L in O. C. 16), but probably the trisyllabic forms are 
after all what Sophocles wrote (note the position in the verse of the word 
here and O. C. 16, 54, 287, 469, 1545, 77ach. 607; see also Phil. 943, El. 281, 
Phil. 1033). These eighty-seven (eighty-nine with vv. 1379 and 1428) three- 
syllable feet are distributed as follows: 


I. TRIBRACH 


a. In first foot (T 1): vv. 112 (wortepa), 377 (ikavds), 388 (Sed.0v), 
750 (motepov: cf. v. 112), 827 (IloAvBov), 920 (ikéris: cf. v. 41 and P7/. 
470), 934 (aya8a), 960 (morepa: cf. vv, 112, 750), 1073 (tt wore), 1372 (Ta- 
vépa), 1401 (émle-re), 1406 (matépas: cf. v. 1372).— These twelve cases of 
.T 1 are of the regular type (single tribrach word) except those in vv. 1073 
and 1401. tt more v. 1073 forms T I, also Az. 341, 1356, Phzl. 740, 914. 
The type of v. 1401 (émte-re) recurs Ant. 1083 (avdcr-ov), Phil. 309 (mpocébo- 
gay), 1420 (d0dva-rov), and (practically) 47. 467 (mpos €pv-ua: cf. Ph2/. 309), 
Phil, 601 (rls 6 16-00s: cf. ri wore). rl mapa-ppoveis Phil. 815 goes a step 
further. In v. 827 we have a proper name: cf. O. C. 1318 (Tddaos), Pri. 
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606 and 1338 ("EXevos): in Ant. 23 and 194 T 1 is contained in ’Ereo-xhéa, 
—aorepa (O. 7. 112) forms T 1 Amd. 1176, Az. 460, “7. 1327, O. C. 333, 
588, 800, Phil. 1274: worepov (O. 7. 750) forms T 1 Ant. 284, EZ 539, 
O. C. 961, Trach. 342, 863: warépa (O. 7. 1372) forms T 1 Az. 265, £279, 
588, 1496, Trach. 740: with S0Avov (O. 7. 388) cf. d6dvos Ph2/, 608. — Other 
examples of T 1 in Sophocles (excluding the Fragments and so in other follow- 
ing statistics) are oo (Ant. 74, Phil. 662), dpere (Ant. 887, Phil. 1054), 
medtov (Ant. 1197) and redla (Az. 863), dvoua (£2. 694, O. C. 265 and 306), 
ambdos (Phil. 932, 981), vourmua (Ant. 455), dyaye (Ant. 760), Evaros (£2. 
707), ordma (El. 1462), rarplda (O. C. 850), wodamdy (O. C. 1160), ayproy 
(Trach. 1197), médayos (Phil. 636), exere (Phil. 789), tepa (Phil. 943), 
&pirov (Phil. 1018). 

&. In second foot (fT 2): vv. 26, 537, 775 (p(roper name)), 1379 (see 
above), 1428 (see above). —T 2 is regularly shared by two words with caesura 
after the first U (U | UU): so O. ZT. 775, 1379, 1428, and Anz. 419, 917, 
Ai. 30 (cf. Ant. 419), 727, 862, 1008 (p), £2. 30, 310, 368, 792, 1195 (cf. £2. 
310), Trach. 607 (see above), O. C. 16 (see above), 54 (see above), 284, 
287 (see above), 469 (see above), 493, 508 (cf. ZZ. 368), 809, 1357, 1414, 
1545 (see above), Prz/, 422 (p), 797, 924 (cf. O. C. 1357), 1006, 1014, 1028, 
1232 (cf. O. C. 284), 1420. T 2 is shared by three words (with caesura as 
above) O. 7.537 and Trach. 4, O. C. 26 (cf. Eur. Hee. 10); by three words 
with the vowel of the second elided O. 7. 26, O. C. 634, Phil. 1029. —T 2 is 
formed without caesura (a) of the first three syllables of a four-syllable word 
Ant, 420, El. 142 (‘lyric trimeter’), Zrach. 878, 917, O. C. 1295 (p), Phil. 
1226, 1323; (8) of a tribrach word P27. 1235 (rérepa), 1314 (rarépa). 

c. In third foot (T 3): wv. 248, 276, 301, 741, 749, 844, 935, 956 (p), 
990 (Pp), 993 (by probable conjecture), 1034. —T 3 is regularly formed like 
T2(U| uy): so O. T. 248, 276, 741, 844, 935, 956 (P), 990 (P), 993, 
1034, and Amz. 29, 742, 876 (‘lyric trimeter’), 916, 1060, 1230, 1283, 1302, 
At, 80, 332, 44351575, 730, 828 (ch. Az. 81), 896, 1033, 1202) (Cp), 2/120 
(‘lyric trimeter’), 425, 476 (‘lyric t.’), 766, 7rach. 364, 380, 1065, 1084, 1137 
(cf. Trach. 364), O. C. 41, 67, 570, 663, 1390, Phzl. 7, 337, 491, 495 (cf. 
Ant. 1230), 605 (cf. O. C. 41), 1018, 1347. It may be noted that the prepo- 
sition dud (sometimes compounded) figures in these tribrachs as follows: Azz. 
742, 916, 1060, Az. 332, 896, Phil. 7, besides O. 7. 1034.—T. 3 is shared by 
three words in Anz. 31, ZZ. 492 (‘lyric t.’), O. C. 823, Phil. 651, 918; by four 
words with elision of vowel of the third O. 7. 749, Phil. 1029, 1247.—T 3 
is formed without caesura (a) of the first three syllables of a proper name 
O. C. 1316 CEréoxdos), (8) of the last three syllables of a fout-syllable word 
O. T. 301 (so Aesch. Zum. 485), (vy) of a tribrach word El. 1361 (xatp @ 
marep* matépa yap eloopay Sox, “quod vitium admisit poeta,” says Schulze 
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Quaestt, ep. 481, “ne watep* marépa alio vocabulo interiecto dirimere necesse 
haberet ”). 

@. In fourth foot (T 4): vv. 267 (p), 632 (p), 826, 943 (p), 950 (p), 967, 
1053 (p), 1235 (p).—T 4 (often due to a proper name) has regularly the 
same form as T 2,T 3 (U | UU): so And. 26 (p), 198 (p), 902 (p), 1071, 
1198 (Pp), 1199, 42. 55, 59, 91, 450, 565, 685 (cf. Zrach. 784), 1299 (p), Ed. 
10 (p), 537 (P), 545 (P), 576 (Pp), 671, 693 (cf. Trach. 910), 715 (cf. El. 693), 
1467, 1498 (p), Track. 9 (p), 602, 743, 758, 784 (cf. Az. 685), g10 (cf. El. 
695, 715), 1096, O. C. 260, 281, 375 (Pp), 442, 946, 981, 1253 (p), 1322 (p), 
1595 (p), Pil. 243 (p), 257 (cf. O. C. 946, 918), 484, 485, 582 (cf. Az. 685, 
Trach. 784), 809, 932 (cf. Phil. 484), 980, 1238 (cf. El. 693, 715, Trach. 
g10).—T 4 shared by three words occurs, besides O. 7. 967, at Anz. 1108, 
Az. 530, O. C. 985; with elision of second Az. 569.—T 4 without caesura 
occurs (a) in the last three syllables of a proper name O. C. 486 (Ev-pevidas), 
Phil. 4 (Neo-rrédeve) (last three syllables of first paeon common noun in 
Aesch. Pers. 491, Sept. 1022, Eum. 107), (8) in a tribrach word O. 7. 
826 (untpds fuyfvac kal matrépa kartakravety, with which Schulze 
Quaestt. ep. 481 aptly compares Eur. Wed. 505 ddéawvro w olkos Wy mat épa 
katéktavoy, of which O. 7, 826 seems to be an echo). 

e. In fifth foot (T 5) : vv. 719, 967, 1496, 1505. — Other examples in Sophocles 
of this rare foot (which does not appear in Trach. and O. C.) are ov-padvidy 
Ant. 418, wédta Az. 459 (cf. O. T. 719, 1496), ‘6 radd€ El, 126 (‘lyric 
trimeter’; but cf. Azz. 418), ov-déutd El. 142 (‘lyric t.’), évr-agid El. 326 
(cf. £2. 142 and Ant. 418), dvdp-d w5dE-wwov Phil. 1302, T6'v dkd-rAupH Phil. 
1327 (cf. O. 7. 1505). See further on T 5 the Commentary on vy. 719 and 
cf. Aesch. Suppl. 388, Zum. 480, 797, and Suppl. 259.—It is worth noting 
that rarépa forms T 5 O. 7. 1496, just as it forms T 2, Prz/. 1314, T 3 £2. 
1361, and T. 4 O. 7. 826. 


2. ANAPAEST 


In first foot (A 1): vv. 18 (tepeds), 27 (&ydvous), 41 (ikerev-opev), 
256 (axdapt-ov), 990 (Meporns), 1269 (wepovas), 1427 (akddumr-ov). — 
Vy. 18, 27, 990, 1269 represent the commonest type, which occurs also 
Ai. 730 (cf. Phil. 605), (1026 prob. pdvéws), 1172 (ixérys: cf. O. 7. 920, 
Phil. 470), 1293 (p ’Atpéa: ? UY _), El. 7 (ayopa: cf. Trach. 372, 424), 
16 (p), 670 (p), 1373 (p: cf. £2 16), Trach. 372 (dyopd: so Trach. 424; 
“ef. EL 7), 381 and 420 and 1220 (p’I6An), 424 (dyopd: see Trach. 372), 
1092 (p), (povéa in Trach. 1207 quite probably UW _), Phil. 94, 470 
(ixérns: cf. O. 7. 920, Az. 1172), 486, 605 (p), 669, 898, 941, 1425 (cf. 
Phil. 669), O. C. 1319 (p), 1594 (Pp), 1599, (wédAews in O. C. 558 probably 
U _).—The __ is by position in 7vach. 762, 883, O. C. 481, 1160: we find 
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clision (édeob0’) Phil, 308, — Vv. 256, 1427 represent a type that occurs 47. 
463 (p), 860 (p), 1045 (p), 1091 (p), 1224 (p: with elision), 1302, 7vrach. 
253, Phil. 308, 549 (p), 742 and 745 and 923 (drddw-ha thrice), 749, 794 (Pp), 
967, 1228, O. C. 1397 and 1414 (Ilodvvet-kes twice).— V. 41 represents a 
type that occurs, not only in the reminiscent vs. O. C. 1327 ixerevopmev 
Eipravres ééarovpevor, but also Z/. 2 and 695 and 1355 (p: “Ayapméuy-ovos 
thrice), Zvach. 1097 (p), Phil. 939 (dvakhal-ouar).—76’v “icdv xpbvov Phil. 
795 is noteworthy.— A 1 does not occur in Azz. (we should scan modews 
vy. 656). 

A 2 does not occur in Sophocles. A 3 occurs only Az. 1302 (p: Aa- 
Gpedovt-os), O. C. 1317 (p: “Imm-dpedor7’), 1320 (TMap0-évérat-os). A4 
occurs certainly in O. C. 311 and 507 (p: Avr-tyovn twice), 1313 (p: “Au- 
gidpews): in O. ZT. 300 I would scan Tei-pésia (see above: cf. Ant. 991, 
1045) and so Ol-xdNiay in Track. 354 (cf. Trach. 478). A 5 occurs cer- 
tainly Avé. 11 and O. C. 1 and O. C. 1415 (p: ’Avr-tyov7 thrice), Ant. 1180 
(p: Ev-ptdicny): Ant. 991 and 1045 (Te-pecia twice), and 7rach. 478 (Ol- 
xadla stand and fall with O. 7. 300 and Zr. 354. Homer, it may be noted, 
has Aiyurrias B 382. 


3. DACTYL 


a. In first foot (D 1): vv. 270 (pir apo-rov), 1394 (@ Ilddv-Be: cf. 
Ant. 746 [@ pua-pdy #00s], Az. 854 [ Odva-re Odvare], Phil. 791 [w téve 
Kegaddnv], 797 [@ Odva-re Odvare = AZ. 854], 936 [@ Aiwé-ves ], — all same 
type). —D 1 occurs further in the form _ | UU ZZ. 433 (008 b01-0v), Trach. 
318 (0vd’ bvo-ua), Phil. 251 (0b5” dvou’), 602 (Kal véue-crs), 665 (ds waré-pa). 
—D 1 appears without caesura (a) Az. 846 (nde: cf. uh more O. C. 1634; 
and ovdé 10 Phil. 1392, ovdé mo-re Phil. 999); (8) Ph2l. 1003 (EvAdABe-TOv), 
O. C. 458 (rpoordri-ov), and in proper names Az, 575 (Kuptoa-xes), El. 326 
(XpvobGe-miv), Trach. 74 (EvBot-ba: ? EvBot-5a), Phil. 425 CAvrido-xos).— 
Remarkable is viv 7’ dva-caoduar O, C. 1376.—D I appears to be primarily 
an emotional licence (apart from proper names). 

6. In third foot (D 3): wv. 10 (dw-veiv, thvt), 99 (kabapu-@; tts ‘o), 
257, 309, 353 (Hed “dvd-clw: cf. Trach. 69, 685, further O. C. 667, Phil. 
1039), 422 (katalocOy y “dv ‘v-uévarov), 560, 612, 636, 637 (ol-Kous ov Té), 
641, 687, 754, 768 (por sv “d), 773> 774 (P), 825, 936 (Kopiv-Bov- ro 
5° "é-ros), 938, 941 (P), 942, 955, 959 (cf. 560), 967, 972 (p), 1016 (p), 
1017 (p), 1039 (4AA-OU p "EAd-Bes), 1254, 1276, 1278, 1284, 1285, 1289, 1382 
(dravr-ds Tov 'd-c€8H), 1391 (KiOac-pav, rt p’ ’€-déxou: cf. Phil. 501), 1441 
(marpopbyt-av, T6'v d-ceBH: cf. v. 1382), 1451.—D 3 is very common and 
has regularly the type __ | Uw, the __ commonly long by nature and ending 
a word without elision (cf. for elision y. 353 and the parallels cited). —The 
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type of D 3 seen in wv. 99, 637, 768, 1382, 1391, 1441 occurs also 47. 585, 
Phil. 237, 578, 767, 815, 879, 930, 1348, O. C, 284 and 487 and 1008 (cf. 
Phil, 930), 388, 470. The slightly variant type of v. 936 recurs PAz/. 501. 
The conjecture printed in v. 422 seems partly supported by O. C. 667, Phil. 
1039.— Other occurrences of D 3 in the regular form (__| UW) are: Anz. 
552 162, 260, 648, 1087, 1172, 1217, 1223, 1240, 1279, 1303 (p), Az. 6, 47, 85, 
103, 301, 324, 343, 431, 461, 465, 501, 506, 517 (cf. O. 7. 959), 562, 802, 
808, 819, 832, 837, 859, 907, 968 (cf. O. 7. 959), 1006, 1064, 1132, 1133, 
1235, El. 45 (p), 281, 393; 433, 535, 558, 568, 708, 737, 819, 1111 (p), 1231, 
1291, 1375, 1423 (p: cf. O. C. 947), 1475 (dvTiAaBal), 77. 9, 30, 81, 200, 
271, 292, 300, 360, 362, 412, 559, 595, 608, 676, 678, 701, 754, 756, 781, 817, 
878, 913, 925, 938, 1058, 1096, 1098, 1100, 1131, 1161, 1228, Phzl. 4 (p), 10, 
64, 117, 133, 134 (P), 222, 285, 312, 436, 600, 751, 759 (dvTiAaBal), 768, 777, 
800, 817 (dvriAaBal), 319, 867, 920, 923, 932,.952, 1013, 1026, 1033, 1034, 
1232, 1249, 1263, 1291, 1297, 1327 (cf. Az. 562), 1328, 1332 (cf. Phil. 1297), 
1376 (cf. Ph2l. 1297, 1332), 1384, 1435 (cf. Przl. 1297, 1332, 1376), O. C. 
283, 294, 305, 398, 428, 441, 475, 947 (p: cf. ZZ. 1423), 948, 963, 993, 1003 
(On-cews dvd-ya), 1008, 1129, 1251, 1254, 1312 (cf. Ph2l. 1297, 1332, 1376, 
1453), 1325, 1356, 1406, 1425, 1514, 1584, 1606, The preposition 6:4 (cf. 
O. T. 754, 768, 773) figures at Az. 301, Trach. 30, 595, 676, 1131, Phil. 285, 
867, 1012, O. C. 470, 1129, 1514.— D 3 is contained in a proper name (of 
the form __Uwuw Az. 340, Phil. 241. 


In O. 7. 990 we have two three-syllable feet due to proper names (A 1, 
T 3). Cf. the same combination, without proper names and for effect (climax, 
swords drawn), 4z. 730, and partly due to proper name /P%z/. 605.— Other 
instances of two three-syllable feet in the same trimeter are 47. 575 (D1 [p], 
T 3), 854 (D 1, T 2, emotional : cf. Prz?. 797), 1302 (A 1, A 3 [p]), ZZ 326 
(D 1 [p], T 5), 433 (D 1, D 3, —text uncertain), —126 (T 3, T 5) and 142 
(ive 1, 5) axel lyric'trimeters,, 77acz.) 9 (D3, V4 [pit ch. P7574), 878 
(T 2, D 3: cf. Phil. 1232), 1096 (D 3 [p], T 4), Przl. 4 (see Trach. 9), 605 
(see above), 797 (see Az. 854), 815 (T 1, D 3, surprise), 923 (A I, D 3, 
despair), 1018 (T 1, T 3, desolation), 1029 (T 2, T 3, distress), 1232 (T 2, 
DY Ag OH L67dab, Uy 137 (CD) Bs WB) wie) (N39, WU A) OS (Es Bey (ON ey, 
D 3: very like Ph2/. 1232; cf. Track. 878), 1414 (A 1 [p], T 2, supplication). 
‘The Anz. has no double resolutions. 

In O. 7. 967 we have (for emotional reasons: see Commentary) three three- 
syllable feet (D 3, T 4,T 5): cf. Prz?. 932 (T 1, D 3, T 4), also highly emo- 
tional. With such verses as these we should compare such ‘lyric trimeters’ 
as Aesch. Prom. 163 (T 2, T 3, T 4), and 183 (T 2,T 3,14). Professor 
Jebb notes the “semi-lyric character” of v. 967. 
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In the Oedipus Tyrannus the three-syllable feet are employed with much 
art. Besides what has been noted above we should observe the way in which 
they are introduced in the Third Episodion (vv. 911-1085), especially from 
V. 934 to v. 993, the “false dawn” of the play. That Nauck’s ingenious con- 
jecture in v. 943 loses us a tribrach is an argument against it; that Brunck’s 
reading in v. 993 adds a tribrach to a verse of the Messenger is in its favour. 
The keynote of this passage is struck by the Messenger’s dyd0a v. 934. On 
the other hand the Fourth Episodion (vv. 1110-1185), which is the foil to the 
Third, has not a single three-syllable foot. Cf. the absence of three-syllable 
feet in £7, 871-1057 (the scene between Chrysothemis and Electra). Three- 
syllable feet occur in the £/ectra most noticeably in vy. 1-22 (Paedagogus), 
516-551 (Clytaemnestra), 680-763 (Paedagogus as Messenger — chariot-race, 
especially vv. 694-715). 

In respect of the use of three-syllable feet in the trimeter the extremes of 
strictness and licence in the extant plays of Sophocles are represented by the 
Antigone (442-440 B.C. — or perhaps 437 B.C. [see my edition of the Alcestis, 
p. xxix]) and the Phzloctetes (409 B.C.). Next to the Antigone stands the 
Electra, which has other points of likeness to the Antigone. In both these 
plays the dactyls are strikingly few. In the 4jax, Oedipus Coloneus, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, and Philoctetes the dactyls and tribrachs are pretty evenly balanced. 
In the 7rachinians the tribrachs are strikingly few. The opinion quite com- 
monly held by scholars that the Ajax is the oldest extant play of Sophocles 
is not supported by the treatment of three-syllable feet in it. But then the 
Oedipus Coloneus has fewer three-syllable feet (both absolutely and in pro- 
portion to the number of its trimeters) than the Oedipus Tyrannus, yet the 
Oedipus Coloneus is surely the later play and according to the tradition the last 
play written by Sophocles. It may be noted that it shares with the Phzloctetes 
a marked fondness for T 2. Though the order 7rachinians, Ajax, Oedipus 
Coloneus, Oedipus Tyrannus, based on the use of three-syllable feet, cannot 
be right chronologically, it is at least curious. The strict versification of what 
has been called the most Euripidean of Sophocles’s plays, the 7vachinians, 
is noteworthy. Next to the Pzloctetes the Oedipus Tyrannus has the largest 
number and proportion of three-syllable feet, but it is very unlike the Philoctetes 
in other respects. The laxity of form in the dialogue parts of the Philocteles 
is due in part—but only in part—to the highly emotional character of the 
subject-matter; back of that lies again the romantic influence of Euripides. (See 
on the general character of the Phzloctetes Christ Gesch. Gr. Litt3 p, 248 sq.) 

[ Attention is here called to the excellent general treatment of.the dramatic 
trimeter in Masqueray 7rad¢é de metrique grecque, Paris, 1899, pp. 155-179; 
to Schulze Quaestiones Epicae, pp. 477-479; and to the editor’s Alcestis, 
pp. 187-190. ] 
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II, CHORIC METRES 


I. THE PARODOS (WV. 151-215) 


a. First Strophe and Antistrophe (vy. 151-158 = wv. 159-166). 

Address to the oracle and its divine author with expression of desire to 
know the oracle’s purport (Strophe); coupled with a prayer for help to Athena, 
Artemis, and Phoebus (Antistrophe). 


Vo GG IGS, GD PEG ARIS 15r = 159 
Po sx SAG RT SL, RO ELS 152 = 160 
By Le RG, RII I LAL LS 153 = I61 
Aes SDAA WGI, 154 = 162 
Be OR) ARGS ARGS AG 155 = 163 
aU Che O16 eae BROKE, 156 = 164 
Ho) LX DE, LAGS) 157 = 105 
ob AGG 4PGLLIGIS ZOG AGG 4a 158 = 166 


Dactylic, recalling the regular metre of oracles, —the heroic hexameter, — 
but with an iambic tinge (2, of which 4 seems to be the metrical equivalent), 

6. Second Strophe and Antistrophe (vy. 167-178 = vy. 179-189). 

Description of the blight and plague, ending with the beginning of a prayer 
to Athena for aid. 


iS GD UG GARD BZ 169 = 179 
Bs oe YDB LIGL COZ OI OM 170 = 181 
3 Suv fuvfvuytvuy As hile 
Be BEL DDE DILL GT GERI 172152 
WZ wo ZG LIG EG 174 = 185 
5 ARG AEE IOEAGS, aR a 175 = 186 
. L23DP LGD ALD LLG 176 = 187 
by ew ew ZZ (Gay) 178 = 189 


[2 might have been printed in two lines as indicated by the |. ] 

Still largely dactylic, but with a much greater iambic admixture. The iambi 
take the lead and bring up the rear. 2 contains (second half) a paroemiac 

= [barring ictus] latter half of hexameter from penthemimeral caesura — 
Zp.de Evvénke pwdxeoOar or IIndrAniddew “AxidAjos: cf. vv. 154, 162); 4 is = 
-VwZ-+ paroemiac; 5 is=>VUZAW 4+ paroemiac; 6is=_4U4UZ7Z7+4 
paroemiac. 

c. Third Strophe and Antistrophe (vv. 190-202 = wv. 203-215). 

Prayer for aid against the Plague-Ares to Athena (continued from pre- 
ceding Second Antistrophe) and to Zeus (Strophe); and to Apollo, Artemis, 
and Bacchus (Antistrophe). 
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De PSII LISS IIS ee 190 = 203! 
2B KOSS) DP GLI GDA E I9I = 205 
CULL PAG AGE GAGE 192)= 206 
Cee 
Be SO NNO GG oe 195 = 207 
Bs BU A IIA 196 = 208 
GS 424927422 197 = 210 
Wl SPE PAOGLE DE 198 = 211 
a A wy) Zig 199 = 212 
Ob ZZ 200 = 213 
MO; AG Zw Loy Z 201 = 214 
iy L5G PEGDA BZ (CED) 202)—2 ig 


[1 and 4 were better written as two verses each. 

The iambic (more precisely iambo-trochaic) element here gains com- 
pletely the upper hand. 2 and 11 are iambic trimeters catalectic; 3 is a 
trimeter acatalectic. In 5 the paroemiac reappears. Of the trochaic verses 
454524 ZC [second half], 8, 10) is that known as the Euripidean 
or Ankvdov (Hephaestion p. 20 West.); 7 U ZU Zw Is the ithyphallic 
(dOvpardixdy: Hephaestion p. 21 West.). 4 (second half) is metrically 
equivalent to 6. 

This choral song is noteworthy as being in structure the most elaborate in 
Sophocles. It alone in his extant plays contains three strophic couplets. 


2.< THE FIRST STASIMON (Vv. 463-512) 


a. First Strophe and Antistrophe (vv. 463-472 = wv. 473-482). 

Who is the murderer meant by the oracle? He must flee. Apollo assails 
him. The Furies are on his track. (Strophe.)—The oracle has flashed 
forth, bidding search for the murderer. He roams like a wild bull, shunning 
the oracles. But they buzz about him. (Antistrophe.) ? 


NS UL EA Wi AG || yA LAG 463 = 473 
Ba LIN RN LI RG I. 465 = 475 
Bh PA RUA] LE 466 = 476 
Ah LORD EI EE 467 = 477 
on hy SAO Ra 468 = 478 
OS um ww ZuIwZ —£ 469 = 479 
DEA, PYAR LBL 470 = 480 
Zo ZZ 471 = 481 
Oh 2 Ow ZZ 472 = 482 


1T now think that in v. 203 dyxvAdv should be read to rhyme with domldwy 
In v. 190, 
2 Cf. the analysis in Muff Die chorische Technik des Sophocles, p. 163. 
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Strong logaoedic (dactylo-trochaic) colouring. Several well-marked rhyth- 
mic sequences. 1 and 2, each of which may be separated (as indicated) into 
two verses, consist respectively of an iambic dipody (spondees taking the 
place of iambs in 2) followed by an adonius (7 UW 4 u, “terruit urbem”’), 
This is followed by.an ithyphallic. 3-5 form a little logaoedic system, closing 
with an adonius with anacrusis. 6 and 7 are anapaestic dimeters. 8 is = 5; 
and 9, which is closely connected with 8, is a variant of the ithyphallic. 

6, Second Strophe and Antistrophe (vv. 483-497 = vv. 498-512). 

Anxiety caused by the Seer’s words, which answer to nothing in the Chorus’s 
knowledge. (Strophe.) — The gods’ knowledge is infinite; a seer’s knowl- 
edge is not necessarily more than another man’s; Oedipus’s patent good 
deeds must be trusted till belied by patent bad deeds. (Antistrophe.) 


by LEO) LPI LE OG CEA GRE 483 = 498 
2 LL GG LE LEGS) a, IIS LAL), LS 485 = 500 
Bs DG LILES GR LEL CGI LLL GG, LE 486 = 501 
Els ROR LEA, GOYAL : 487 = 502 
5 LEG LE TD LIAL GG ALE IS GARGS, Fae (MG ES (102) 
Oy QPL RG LAT IG LCL 491 = 508 
Oe ON OI ES) Gy LNG Le 495 = 510 
Sb TPL, GPL EGE 407) se 12 


Choriambic (1 and 2), followed by ionic (a minore [am é\docovos] 3 and 
4, 6-8; a majore [dé pelfovos] 5). Wu Z may take the place of UU 7 Z 
at beginning or end. The transition from choriambs to the kindred ionics 
seems to mark (at least in the Strophe) a change of mood in the mind of the 
Chorus. The whirl of the choriambs is followed by the wavering of the ionics, 
consternation (rapax%) by perplexity (dmopia). One is tempted to hear 
in the opening of the passage an echo of ef 6€ kupet Tis wéas olwvobéras 
(4 Gin LEGGE, LL GG, LI) I NESONG SOA SS 

[Norre. —I have followed the latest editors (Wecklein, Bruhn) here; but 
one is tempted to read the whole passage (or, rather, all except 3-4) in 
choriambs. 7 and 8 will then be scanned (with a more natural division of 
the words — chiasmus rightly divided in vv. 495 sq. and separate sentence set 
off in vv. 510 sq.) thus : — 


RIL, WIR LLB RRS) LE EG RTI 


LGD ERG ELGG ELL GG, ZS 


So too Z/, 825, 832-836 = 837, 846-848, on which see Kaibel. The ionics 
are rhythmically hideous in both places. See Wolff-Bellermann and Ritter on 
the present passage. | 
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_ 
_ 


12. 
13. 
14. 
Iambic, running into dochmiac. 


changes frequently with the kindred cretic (7 Uv 7). 
to divide 1-3 into six verses. 


-_ 
NRE [EOS ENE GS CS SY 
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3. First ComMos (vv. 649-667 = vv. 678-697) 


Les pZey LA GLEN EGE Sj Le 649 = 678 
RA LE ING j AAS ee LENT 650 = 680 
en La | eo 655 = 084 
Trimeter 
DP LONG Le SOO dochmii 656 = 685 
DPDIEDA GL, GL LLG LE dochmii 657 = 686 
| trimeters 658 sq. = 687 sq. 
Re a es 660 = 689 
— 0G Sy VOUT UU Gy dochmii 661 = 690 
PLEA LNG BSG dochmii 662 = 691 
aS Fhe LANG) LRG cretics 665 = 692 
PL LL DEP LK GEG 666 = 695 
i LE Ap LE Op oe. 667 = 697 


The double iambus (U 7 uv Z) inter- 
It would seem better 
From 4 to 14 we have a succession of verses of 


six ictuses apiece. —The careful and elaborate balance of the subdivisions of 


this commos should be noted. 


Cf. the Commentary and Masqueray, ormes 


Lyriques, pp. 143 sq. The antepirrhema to vv. 669-677 which M. Masqueray 
misses may perhaps be found (see Commentary) in vy. 698-706. 


Se POSE TON pie SES GD be 


4. SECOND STASIMON (vv. 863-910) 


First Strophe and Antistrophe (vv. 863-872 = vv. 873-882). 


ERG ALE, ERG. LOG 

ERY; LOSE LER] UE LAS 
GAGLZALIGAGZES 
LRRD LG BZ 

OP ALIA AGP LRG Le 

QE GS) Lip 

ZG AE DE 

LE STL CO RL || PONG RIL, LAA 
DS Lo LN IRD LG LL. 


863 = 873 
864 = 874 
865 = 875 
866 = 876 
867 = 877 
868 = 878 
869 = 879 
870 = 880 
872 = 882 


Iambo-trochaic (1-5) followed by logaoedic (6-9). If the text of v. 866 
be sound, 4 is logaoedic and anticipates the logaoedics of 6-9. 
6, Second Strophe and Antistrophe (vv. 883-896 = vv. 897-910). 
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Lege D OS LOG AON WZ ZL 883 = 897 
BS LW OA eA || A ea CAGE 885 = 900 
Bb BL IGY LPS) 886 = 901 
We LEG) LRG AL ILE 887 = 902 
Go ee PAIGE 888 = 903 
Ore oj) RGR 890 = 904 
PARDLIL SSID LIL 891 = 905 
Ss OGD BLAS LG LRG 892 = 906 
Ot EL ipa ee 893 = 907 
NOY Le il ER) BGS, 895 = 908 
TU OPENING me 896 = 910 


[1 and 2 were better written as two verses each. | 
Trochaeo-iambic ; but with a logaoedic tinge (2 [first half], 3, 11 [= 471 
and 481]). 


5. THIRD STASIMON (vv. 1086-1097 = vv. 1098-1109) 


Mo, Sip AEA EA ey 1086 = 1098 
2 LAG I EGG 1087 = 1099 
oe NIING ee es 1088 = I100 
Mi, ECG LER SENG) LES, 1090 = I102 
LF LEGO ZOE DREGE IO9I = 1102 
ONAL) LE eG ge 1092 = 1104 
iS) ERS ep ING pve 1093 = I105 
G5 ZAG) LO GIA EGA 1094 = 1106 
OF WPL OGG ANGE ME 1097 = 1109 


Prevailingly dactylo-epitritic ; but the ithyphallic appears in 4 (according 
to the text : see below) and 8. 9 also is not dactylo-epitritic, but is a variant 
of 8 (logaoedic).— The use of a meter so much employed in triumphal 
(epinician) odes (Pindar) is singularly appropriate here in this premature 
exultation of the Chorus. 

[Norr. — I now think that we should read in y. 1090 ov @oy Tay adpror, 
and in vy. 1101 9 aé y evvdreipd Tis (yé Tis Bvydrnp A). 4 and 7 would then 
be scanned (with mavoédnvov and Aoglov * 7@ in the second verse) = 
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6. FourTH STASIMON (VV. 1186-1222) 


a, First Strophe and Antistrophe. 


M5 GE RID), EG, 

Dos Llp LES GR pS KL \\ ERG pp PL NRE jE 
3. LEEK DEY LLG) 

BN ee LEC GLE NLE. 

5 LOB LERA GO, LET. 

Ore EN ae 

Ve A EN OOK) CB, IE 

SS A LIL GG), LG L\ | EO LE SG), ERG LE 
OS 4 ZR GS 


1186 = 1196 
1187 = 1197 
1188 = 1198 
II90 = 1199 


II9I = 1200 
1192 = 1201 
1193 = 1202 
1194 = 1202 
1195 — 1203 


Logaoedic: glyconics and pherecratics (2 [second half], 6, 9). 
b. Second Strophe and Antistrophe (vv. 1204-1212 = vv. 1213-1222). 


WRG EL LEG EEG VERSE 


I 

DO LE KIRILL AEG 

PPE NES SIAR) Le zi 
AIGA EA), ORS ES 

ee ee 

Op ARG ES 

fh LE LAO 

Shy UR LA, EE wy Z. 

ON ZR LOG LG AN RG EG LER LE 

OS LG ZI ADAG AN; 


Jambo-trochaic, with logavedics at the close (9-10). 


= 


1204 = 1213 
1205 = 1214 
1206 = 1215 
1207 = 1216 
1208 = 1217 
1209 = 1218 

1209 6 = 1219 


1209 ¢ = 12198 


I210 = 1220 
1212 = 1222 


g and Io recall the 


first strophic couplet.—The tone throughout this choral song is plaintive: it 


is a flebile carmen. 


Cf. Philoctetes 169 sqq.; and particularly 687-690 = 702— 


705, where the glyconic system is strikingly like vv. 1210-1212 = vv. 1220- 
1222 here. 


7. SECOND COMMOS (VV. 1313-1368) 


a, First Strophe and Antistrophe (vv. 1313-1320 = wv. 1321-1328). 


LS 


Ow D 
Y--—~-- SY 


Up WZ 1303 —sIgon 
VOUT IY VoUGGY dochmii 1314 91322 
OREO ERO an GU ee CAI? dochmii IZIG 10323 
— 1316 = 1324 
Trimeters. Oedipus and Chorus 1317-1320 = 1325-1328 
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Tambi and dochmii. 
6. Second Strophe and Antistrophe (vv. 1329-1348 = vv. 1349-1368). 


tis WILE Wop NE RG dochmii 1329 = 1349 
2 GOS LZ GG Sy dochmii 1330 = 1350 
3. Trimeter + _ 7 1331 = 1351 
4. UVGULZUZ dochmius 1332 = 1352 
5. Trimeter 1335 —10e55 
Ob CA wh ARG é, 1336 = 1356 
Ye BBE GLE AES GES 13671008 57 
Ss EE PAW LG, 1338 = 1358 
Chenu INR ae ea a Cie sa, 1339 = 1359 
TOs as OO aie doch 1340 = 1360 
Meer --GCotuo “dochmii 1341 = 1361 
TOMO SO es ene eechinii 1346 = 1365 
1 ORG dochmius 1346 = 1366 
rf THimeters 1347-1348 = 1367-1368 


Dochmii and iainbics (jambo-dochmiac). The dochmii express great emo- 
tional agitation. (See Masqueray, 7vazté de métrique grecque, §§ 336-338.) 
The trimeters give the normal tone of mind. Less calm are the other 
iambics. (Cf. Masqueray, of. czt., § 350.) The variations of metre well 
depict the variations of emotion. On dochmii in general, see Masqueray, 


op. ctt., PP. 335-373 


INDEXES 


TO THE COMMENTARY ON THE PLAY 


1 


ayav = opddpa 439. 

ayéAar Bovvdpor 26. 

ayer Oar = pass. of nyetrOar 775. 

aynAartetv 402. 

aykvAau, ‘ bowstring’ 203. 

GyAaal OFBar 152 sq. 

ayhawy 214. 

Gyves 677, 681; = duynuwv 1133. 

Gyovos = ov yevyy 27. 

ayvprns 388. 

&Sapatos 205. 

abdverns paris 151. 

aedAds 466. 

aBeos, ‘ god-forsaken’ 1360. 

aBéws 254. 

a0upetv nearly = doBetcbar 747. 

aikdAXeww 597. 

aipa éudvArov 1406. 

alpewv mévOos 1225. 

alwpa 1264. 

dkpn ABns 741. 

a&xTa Boros, ‘altar’s strand’ 183. 

adéEerat as future 171. 

GAeE(popor as substantive 163. 

GAnVes 350. 

G&ANnOHS = cadys SOT. 

’ &AKh = Bojdera, wpPédera 189, 218. 

GAAG in reply 15, 78; G@AAG dpate 
9, 932. 

dAAaya Blov 1206. 

Gros = war nV 333. 

@doxes figurative 1210. 

Gpate... kal 149 sq. 


GREEK 


GpatpaKeros 176. 

apBpotos APdva 159, —Pqpa 158. 

Gprdétvor dkpat 1243. 

audem Ae 417. 

av repeated 262, 1053; w. opt.= 
dixalws (or eixdTws) dv w. opt. 977. 

avakovdirts KaKOV 218, 

avSprnAatetv 100. 

avéxetv w. gen., ‘surmount’ 174. 

avatAaKyTos 472. 

ava tT GvTpa kal métpas 477 sq. 

dvip) (Beds 31, 33; 280, 281; 499; 
892. 

avnp Bactreds 257. 


Pst) 


avnp els w. superl. 1380. 
av’ wv = avr ro’Twy 264. 


avrireprrevv implying mandate 306. 
GvTl TOU; = Tivos Evexa; 1021, 1155. 


2 


Gvverv = movety 106, 720. 

avo kX\dLovTas dpvets 965 sq. 

aéEvotv, ‘condemn’ 1449; 
1413. 

dov86s (of Sphinx) 36. 

atre(pwv = dreipos 1089. 

dmep = worep 175. 

GtrevOdverv 104. 

amodekvivar 
sense 1405. 

atrouketo Bar 998. 

a&mroxAivat metaphor from sun 1192. 

dmdtevos Sppwv 196. 

amorous 1000. 

atromrtos 762. 


17 


‘deign’ 


seemingly in double 
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Grropos ert mpovipa 690. 

GrrockeSavvivat pcos 138. 

a&mrookoretv 746. 

a&roorpédpev Xépas 1154. 

Gmroruos = &ripos 215. 

a&tratépw pidor 137. 

dpa = dpa 1395. 

Gpatos, ‘under a curse’ 644; dpatov 
AapBavery 276. 

ap0pa KiKdov, 
modav 718. 

*Apktotpos 1137. 

Gpovpa metaphor. 1257. 

Gppyt apphtev 465. 

apxew yfis = dpxew 579. 

a&pxh Bpaxeta eAmidos, ‘clue’ 121. 

Gpxnyérns 751. 

npodnv = €Bdacrov 1485. 

adpwyda mooorabévta 206. 

aotov els Gorovs Tedety 222. 

Gorpots TekpalperOar 795. 

GreyKTos KaTEAEUTHTOS 336. 

ariwatery 340 sq. 

atAnrtetv 515. 

aTANTOS Opav 792. 

av madwv aoppos 430 sq. 

avOalperos, ‘ self-inflicted’ 1231. 

ave = éracvety 1092. 

avtpt (Nauck) 1090. 

avtToévrns 107. 

avrés of master 926; atros attod 


“eyelids” 1270; — 


138. 

avroxep = goveds 231; ‘with own 
hand’ 1331. 

avTws 931. 


a&davis Adyos 657. 
adrévar, ‘cast loose’ 707. 
axaAdkos GomlSwv 190. 
apavoros tyxous 969. 


Baivey adavrov 832. 

Bates = ddlyos 750. 

Batis = Pyun 519. 

Bapits, ‘remorseful’ 673. 
Baptcrovos, ‘lamentable’ 1233. 


INDEX 


Blos 6 paxpalwv 518; Blos, ‘manner 
of life,’ ‘occupation’ 1124; = Blo- 
Tos 1401. 

Bos cippwvos 420 sq. 

Bporerov otS€v = BporGy ovdels 709. 

Bpotav ovdév 1194 sq. 


yaidoxos, ‘ protecting the land’ 160. 
yas opdpadds 897. 

yapuBpos, ‘ brother-in-law’ 70. 
Yopov akpal 1492. 

yap 5 Kal 582. 

ye, ‘just’ 442. 

yeyn8as = idiomatic xalpwy 368. 
yevvypara 1167. 

yévos, ‘issue’ 261. 

yépovra = wadad O71. 

yvepn &dnros 608. 

yvoTd KovK ayvera 58. 

yveros and yrwords 361. 

yoaro = éyoaro in dialogue 1249. 
your yevvatos 1469. 


Salpwv = beds 1301, =TUXNH 1311; 
Salpoves = deol 885, 1258; Sarpo- 
vov €n 885. 

Sdpap 930. 

Samrev = ddxvery 681. 

Sacpos 36. 

8€ explicative 584; in apodosis 1267. 

S€ . . © ye 1030. 

& ov in unusual sense 310, 669. 

Set in double sense 406; ea not 
modal 1332. 

Seiwa = déos 294. 

Servorrous = Servy kal dkUrovs 418, 

Sewvos w. inf. 545. 

Aeddls trétpa. 463. 

Sevtepos, ‘second best’ 282. 

Sita, ‘by all means’ 445; = ody 
364. : 

Starwracbar hopadnv = diapépec bar 
T WT WMEVOV 1310, 

Sia TEx ys lévar 773. 

Stadéperv, ‘bear to the end’ 321. 


INDEX 


Svermeiv, ‘solve’ 394; = capds elrety 
854. 

Sikalws, ‘properly’ 853, 1283. 

Stolyery KA Opa 1287. 

SiddAAvoOar = eriAavOdver Gar 318. 

Simda kévrpa 809; Strdot = dvo 288. 

Soknots Acywv 681. 

Seta maperrady = Zdoke OI. 

6 Spav 293. 

Svpopar 1219. 

Sucpopws 665. 

Surovpirtos 1315. 

SvotéKpaptTos 109. 

Surddpas ayetv 783 sq. 

Sépara = oixos, ‘ family’ 1226, 


éyyevi] Tivos yeyovévar 1168. 

éyyevas, ‘ undegenerately ’ 1225. 

éyyv0ev 1259. 

€yxos = Elgos 969, 1255. 

el = el yap 863. 

el kal) (y ovv 408. 

elS€var = peuvjocOar 1128, 1142. 

elkds qv 256. 

elvat Tod A€youTes 917; éor drov 
1285. 

elm = Bovder eltw 364; Kpéovros 
eltrovros, ‘on Creon’s motion’ 288. 

els = pdvos 374; els yé Tis 845. 

els amrAoty dépery 519 sq. 

els év epxerOar = amdody ylyvecdar 
62. 

eloépxer Oar of actor’s entrance 319. 

és Oupov BadAe 975. 

és péytorov épetv 521. 

els dAcBpov 430. 

és tpiBds éAavvery 1160. 

éxBaAAevv as ship-metaphor 611, 849. 

_ &kS8dvar 1040. 

€xOedo Oar 1253. 

éxktvety 354. 

éxtre(Berv 1024. 

éxtréprres Oar 309, 951. 

éxoréAAeo Oar 2267. 

éxtérapar poBepav dpéva 153. 
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€xTomLos 166, 1340. 

extpérer Oar 851. 

€xtplBer Oar 428. 

€k Tpitys pyTpds TPLSovAo0s 1062 sq. 

ek TOvSe = pera TalTa 235, 1251. 

exhoPeto Bar = ohddpa poPetcbar 989. 

éxgber quasi-perfect 437. 

EkOV KOVK Akav 1230. 

éAadveww of driving out pollution 98. 

ehevPepotv otdpa 706. 

€MOety = yevérOar 1358. 

E\uKOmis 1109. 

éAtris = PbBos 1432. 

éurroSav elpyerv 128; — oxAelv 445. 

év = éml, penes 314. 

évayys 656. 

év airla Bade 656 sq. 

évadreo Bar 263. 

év Gpyots mpatrec Bar 287. 

ev 8’ 27, 182. 

év Kakots = KakOv Evexa 127. 

évSareto Oat pass, 205. 

év8lkws = délws 135. 

éveotiv pers. = ‘is possible’ 578; ve 
= Evert 1239. 

évfevyvovar 718. 

évOdpos 739. 

évvétrerv = Kedeverv 350, 1381. 

Evvopos 322. 

évrpétreo Oat, ‘honour’ 1226. 

e€ 7pos els Apkrotpov ékp.nvos x pdvos 
= bépos 1137. 

€& Urapx fs = rau 132. 

eEayyéAdeo Oar = érayyéANerOar 148. 

eEavvde 156. 

éefeyelperv 65. 

é€eXOetv of prophecy 1011; = evadere 
1081. 

eLepevvav 258. 

éEeuploketv 304. 

eEqjkery caph 1182. 

éeEukereverv 760. 

él of hostile action 215 (acc.), 495 
(ce) 508" (dat.) iw. ace: — Sto 
take charge of’ 761. 


‘ 
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er aypav = év aypots, rure 1049. 

ém euavt® mpoorlOnpr 820. 

éml Apa péperv 1093. 

él Ontela 1029. 

érraiper Oar 635. 

éraroPdver Oar 424. 

érratiws 133. 

éravia = orabud 1138. 

éret at end of trimeter 326, 370, 376, 
433, 613, 705, 985, 1417. 

érrevxer Oar, ‘ pray further’ 249. 

émlkAnpa, ‘crime’ 227. 

émlkoupos = Tiuwpds 497. 

émimddtos 1350. 

éritrodkos = TpdcTonos 1322. 

émippaoow 1244. 

émuokymrev, ‘charge’ 252, 1446. 

émurtevaxerv 185. 

émurtpodyy Tier Oar 134. 

ros datveiy 525. 

€movpos 195. 

érrdypipos 1312. 

éravopmos, ‘that gives his name to,’ 
w. gen. 210. 

épaotys metaphorical 601. 

épnwos of two endings 57. 

toxaepos Beds 177. 

éow = évrds 57. 

€r odx = ovkéri 24. 

eb = 6p0ds 552; €0 Yorbe 959. 

evLos 211. 

Evkdea = EvxXeva 161. 

edtroutros 696. 

edenpa = epuaoy 1105. 

eVoeTTos ayvela 864. 

evxerOar pass. 1512. 

evo 188, 

éhicracbat 777. 

ehupev = oper 435. 

exe = dvvacOat 119. 


{iv SodAov = efvar dodNov 410; tOvra 
mepiToTacbatr 482. 

{arnpa méeprev = (yr yow émicré\deuy 
278. 


INDEX 


7m, Sor else’ 825; 4 odK one syllable 
DoD: 

nyepaev 804. 

48y = evOvs 847, 1521; = Tbr’ dn 
462. 

Hdts = eddyyeros 82. 

q9eos 18. 

ke = yeyovévar 1519. 

Hkiora) (uddioTa 623. 

Hp-0S 1134. 

hpSv in attrib. pos. 1458. 

nupiokoy, ‘ could find’ 68. 


Oarapnmoros = vuudios 1209, 
OdAapos Apditpiras 195. 
Bavaraddpos 181. 

Bavarwy mupyos 1200 sq. 

Oavav ein = TeOvaln 970. 

Qaccov for raxéws 430. 

Barépa = 77 vorepala 782. 

OenAaTos 255, 992. 

OeAHoas dpovycas TE 650. 

Qeds = 70 Oetov 871; Beois éxOpdtaros 
1345 sq.; 900 pavretov as com- 
pound substantive 242 sq.; Oedv 
ayvov oéBas 830. 

Oeométera 463. 

Georicpata 971. 

Oewpds 114. 

Oodle 2. 

Opeppa tpeher Oar 1143. 

Opykvos 197. 

Qupod mepav 674. 


léXepna ordpatra 1219 sq. 

etv BovAnoopar = dYouat 1077. 

iqvos 154, 174, 1097. 

ikavos éexmpagar 377. 

tkTAp = ikrjpuos 143. 

ipelper Oar = émridupery 386. 

iva introducing indir. exclam. 367, 
687, 947, 953, 1311. 

tod tod 1071, 1082. 

Yoos = 6 atréds 53; =6 avdrods bomep 
kal mply 677; Yo avridéyerv 409; 
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Yo? dvraxoteww 544; toa Kal rd 
pydév 1187; tony rive 810. 
todravpos 478. 
tordvar = KabicTdvar 940. 
"Iortpos 1227. 
lox tov tpéev 356. 


kal in double sense 60; for #vika 
718, 800; Kal pv concessive 290; 
kal pnv confirmative 1004. 

Ta Kava Tots mada. Tekpalper Oat 
g16. 

KabukéoBar w. gen. 809. 

Kaka = velkn 636. 

KaKos KaKa@s 248; 
KaK@v 1397. 

Kader = éxd)ex in dialogue 1245. 

Kaos KaKSv Urovdoy, ‘ whited sepul- 
chre’ 1396. 

kKaAdv OveiSos 1035. 

kdpa in circumlocution 950, 1207, 
RS. 

kat op0dv otpitey 695; Kata otéyas 
distributive 637; Ka’ bepBodqv 
1196. : 

KaTapypaTa 919. 

KaTevdévar = peuvpobar 1048, 1134. 

karevxerOar 246. 

Katéxew sc. éavrdy 782. 

Katvévar not of return from exile 116. 

Karouktilery = kaTouxripey 1178. 

kevOer pass. and quasi-perfect 968. 

Kndevpa = cnderr7s 85. 

KnAls 833, 1384. 

Kfjpes 472. 

KkAalwv idiomatic 401. 

KAy lear = Kadeio bar 48. 

KAn8pa 1261, 1287. 

kAivey KotAa KAnOpa 1262. 

 KAUS@v cupbopas 1527. 

KAvets = Kad7 1202. 

xvifewv, ‘ worry’ 786. 

Koivds w. ev and dat. = kowwyds w. 
gen. 240. 

KoAdfLew = dvevdlfev 1147. 

OED. TYR. — 21 


KaKdés TE KGK 


Kopllery = méurey 444. 

Kpatety, ‘win’ 1198, 

Kpatn Kal Opdvous vépery = Kparety 
Te Kal dpxev 237. 

Kpelooov ayXévyns, ‘too great for 
hanging’ 1374. 

Kpetooov = doco 176. 

Kpewactds 1263, 1266. 

KpoKat = oréupara 20. 

KTTPa = KeyundLov 549. 

KUKA6ELS Gyopas Opdvos IOI. 

kwdos kal wadatds figurative 290. 


Adparery of sound 


bhpa 473. 

Aaptrpds 81. 

AuuAY = Oddapos 1208, 

AvKetos of Apollo 203. 

Aitxv dpea in connection with Arte- 
mis 207. 

A@ov hpovety = BéATiov eidévar 1038. 


186; tape 


payos 387. 

fakpatwves meaning ‘nymphs’ 1099. 

pakpav txveverv, ‘make roundabout 
search’ 220 sq. 

par avis 1317. 

podicra = mpOrov kal uddiora 647; 
of approximation 1126. 

paAXov = BéArioy 359; 
588. 

Paprupety = pnvvery 1032. 

paratev = vBplyev Sor. 

parny = Pevdws 609 (cf. 874). 

péya. as adverb w. adj. 1341. 

pév solitarium 82,1269; doing double 
duty 404. ; 

pev 84 = why 294. 

pev OUV = 272720 Vero 705. 

pévrou = 6é 778. 

pépupva, ‘cause of anxiety’ 728. 

perdpdara yas pavreta 480 sq. 

péoros 808, 812. 

petouketv of wedlock 414, 990. 

pydapdas torepov = undémore 50, 


BaAAov 7 
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pyvvev 102. 

BNXavoppados 337. 

pukpov kal péyav Siopifery 1083. 

pvapNS Garo 1131. 

potpa éxet 713; potpa meoety = xp7 
meceiv 376. 

povos = els 1280. 

podvos 304, 1418. 

pvddcat oraydves 1278. 


virravar wrvxal = vara 1026, 

véov = viv 155. 

vépe 416. 

vnAens passive 181. 

viddets ILapvacds 473 sq. 

virpor Ka0appa 1228. 

voety = olec Oar 1054. 

vopds 1350. 

vopor vplarodes 865. 

vordpiter Bar = mpodiddvat 691. 

vov § introducing real case 222, 263; 
not so 258. 

vo@pav 300. 

veri{e transitive 192. 


tévos pérouKos 452. 
fbv (éuv-, Evyu-) under otv (ovr-, 
oUp-). 


odormropetv Sol. 

OPovvexa = bri 572, 1016, 
Oidimov Kapa = Oldlaous 4o. 
olive, ‘ruddy’ 211. 

oldfwvos 846. 

olotpypa 1318. 

olwvobéras = olwvorddos 483. 
Spatpos = ddeip7 639. 

Spavdros = duod atrddv 186. 
opBpos of water in general 1428. 
Omoyevys = duoomdpos 1361. 
Opoomdpos 460; opdomopos 260. 
6pdorrodos 212. 

6.00 = oudce 1007. 

Smws, ‘when’ 1241, 1244. 

Sarws ph w. fut. ind. 1074. 


INDEX 


épav = épopay, ‘live to see’ 831; 
= Prérevv 1332, 1335. 

Opydaveras 335. 

opyf in neutral sense 337, ‘anger 
344. 

6p0’ dover = dixalws Kadelo Oat 903. 

op0otv Adyov = dps héyerv 829. 

dppevos 176. 

dpvis altos 52; dpvers = dpriOas 960, 

bs = suus 1248. 

Srov pH 347 Sq. 

bots = bs 1054. 

6te causal 918. 

ov indir. refl. 1257. 

od yap like ov« of 1017. 

ovkétt = ov more IIS. 

ovK ovv ironical 440. 

od ph 328, 576, 771. 

od phv = 4X ovk 810. 

ovv with latter alternative 90, 1049. 

ov me, ‘never’ 105. 

ovpavia Te Kal xPovoerT BA 301. 

ovte Soxely oT dropdcke 485. 

ovtis, GAN éyS 1331. 

OvTOS OV 532. 

opGarpds figurative 987. 

odAtckdverv Kaklav 512. 

Opers = dupatra 1328. 


Taykapros Savy 83. 

mavsos BAdorar 717. 

TONAL 449. 

modavepa figurative 880. 

mad of future) (véov (= vdv) 156. 

TOALY Gviévar TAYTOV OTEppa. 1404 Sq 

madd Avery = dvaNvewy 100 sq. 

Tadiccvtov Spapyna 192. 

TaveéAnvos 1090. 

TAVTEANS Sayap 930. 

mapa = mdpecre 1238. 

map ovsev 983. 

TapapplrTev 1493. 

Twapactartety méAas 400, 

Tapertavar méAas 1047; mapertas 
neuter 633. 


INDEX 393 


mapertiy — éfecriv 7606. 

maplévos Xxpynopwdds 
1199 sq. 

amapuévar, ‘leave unsaid’ 345. 

mac. xalpew 596. 

qeipav = Treipacbat 399. 

medaterOat (sc. evry Kal iddrnTXL) 
w. gen. I100. 

aewtrery = oTéA\Nev 71; = émirarrecy 
6c ayyédou érioréddey 278. 

mréeprpaoOar = méupar 556. 

mempayywevos = adnO7s 1140. 

memTwKotes = dvoTuyxels 146, 

TreTUT LEVvOS = aKnKOWS 513. 

mépa = €Tt 440. 

mépQerv metaphor. 1456. 

amepl = vrép 94. 

mepiBdaros IOI. 

amepiToAeiv 1254. 

TepiTeAhopevars wpats 156. 

qepovat 1269. 

mecetv, ‘lie down’ 1209. 

meter Oar EAtriciy 486. 

méTpOV hiais 334 sq. 

anpovat = dvelin 363. 

TAGKES GYpovopor I 102. 

TAaoTOs TaTpl 780. 

tmEov héper Bar 500. 

mAnoatery = mAnoloy eivat OL. 

mrodSotv akpat, ‘heels’ 1034. 

000s, ‘craving’ 518. 

moukthodsos, ‘riddling’ 130. 

arotos and tis confused 89, 99, 102, 
841, 1124; motov toS 571; Ta 
mota TatTa 291, 935; TO Totov 
120. 

ToAVENAOS 381. 

modvatepys 83. 

tmodvxpvoos of Delphi 151. 

Toprol 288. 

mropever Oar = lévar 676. 

aot at head of trimeter 1085. 

mparre.y opposed to promising 69. 

mpeoPUTEpov KaKOD KakOV 1365. 

amply madaios 1282. 


of Sphinx 


mpodisovat, ‘abandon’ 331. 

mpoOupta = édrls 838. 

Tmpopnia 48. 

mpotras 168, 

tTpoTnAakifery 427. 

mpds W. gen, in special sense 491. 

mpos Oedv 326; mpds Katpdv 325; 
mpos TAVITA 426. 

tmporayer Oar, ‘attract’ 131. 

mpoodmretv intrans. 667. 

Tmpocapkety = Ponfety 12, 141. 

mpoonyopos active 1338. 

TpooaTetXelv 79. 

Tpootatys S81. 

TpoTTaTOV TLVOS ypader Oar ATI. 

mpootpémer Oar = ikerevery mpdaTpo- 
mov 1446, 

TpocXxpry lov paletv = xpz (wy mpocpua- 
Oeiv 455. 

TMpPOTKwWPOS TOTOS 1127. 

mpocwmrov = vultus instantis tyrannt 
448. 

mpoTiberOal Tivos pépivav 1460. 

mpovoedctv 1483. 

TPOTLETA = TpaTov Kal uddicTa 1439. 

mrepderoa Kopa of Sphinx 508. 

TIvOopavris éoria 965. 

mvidat SirAat 1261. 

mip ‘lightning’ 176. 

muipyos = Telxos 56, 1378. 

tuppdpos Veds = Aoipds 27. 

Torun arjvyn 802 sq. 

TOs Gv w. opt. in wish 765; mas 8° 
ovk ay, ‘of course’ 937. 


paywdos kvov of Sphinx 391. 
pérewv 847. — 

pomn 961. 

prverOar placpa 313. 
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poppy = orHpryua 1292. 


cans = ads 390, IOI. 
cTapas = axpiBas 604. 
TepvopavTis 556. 

oepvos ironical 953. 
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onpalvey = pnviev 226; onphvas 
yevod for ojunvov 957. 

olevapdtepov = Odocoy 467. 

TKHTTPS TpoderKvivar 456, 

oKorreio Par 964. 

okoTotvTa  ékpaletv = éxmvbécbar 
286. 

oKdtov BAéreww 419; oKdTOV védos 
1313 sq. 

éomapyn = €BdacTev 1498. 

oméppata = pelfers 1246. 

orabpacbar = rexualperbar III. 

oretxev 632. 

orTéAXew = réureny, ‘fetch’ 860. 

oré\Neo Oar = peraméumerOat 434. 

TTEPKTOS 1338. 

oTnjoas txw = trans. perf. 699. 

aoToAo0s = ads 169. 

oropa éXevvov, ‘supplication’ 671 sq. 

ovv redundant 366. 

civ To Oem 146; Edv PdBowcr) (ArpeE- 
oTov eVdwv 585 sq. 

ovd\AapBaverv, ‘take with one’ 971. 

cipBorov = Texurpiov 221. 

cbppaxos Aikyn 274. 

Evdppetpos 84. 

Evppetpovpevos = exer povjpmevos 
963. 

Evpdopd, in neutral sense 454. 

tuphutedoar eipydobar 0” 347. 

tvvddery otpperpov 113. 

cvvaddAayn, ‘visitation’ 33, 960. 

Evvavdos 1126. 

Evvéotios, ‘inmate’ 249. 

tuvinue = ofda 988. 

ovvTilévar 4Ol. 

cvvTévas 810. 

TuvTvyXaverv 122. 

TXOAH Kakod 1286; wXoAQ = “drs 
434- 

ToTHP = cwrnp.os SI. 


73: 


7Ta8e (= dde) xetpatery moAwv Or. 
rav0” opav= Thy adrhy dpw exe 


284. 


INDEX 


Téyyer Oar = xelobar 1279, 

téxvov HAmiSos 157. 

TEKVOV KAL TeKVOUPEVOS 1215. 

TeXevTatov mpooPAétretv 1183. 

TéAn Avery 316 sq. 

TEpATKOTrOS 605. 

Téxvy contemptuous 
Kaky = dddos 643. 

THVLKadTa 76. 

Typetv idiomatic w. particip. 808. 

etiuxtov 869, 1008. 

Tinats éudaviys = éudayds Tiuwpevos 
909. 

TiLwpetv ambiguous 136 (cf. 140). 

tls Ovtiva = Tis 2oTLy SyTiva 463. 

tls of definite pers. 107. 

totvuv emphasizing 1067. 

ToLovTos otos w. inf. 1296. 

TOAMNS TAOTwTOV 533. 

TOTOV vépely 1134. 


562; Téxvy 


TocovrTov ocov w. inf. I1QI. 

TOVPOV THA = eué 643. 

TotT avTs 547 sq.; TodTo dhevyery = 
TavTny Thy puyny pevyev 355. 

tplSovdo0s 1063. 

tpitos, ‘third best’ 283. 

Tpody = Opeéupara I. 

TpoXyHAaTHS 806. 

TVYXavery = évrvyxdvery, 
1025, 1039. 

Tupavvis = TUparvos 128. 

Tupdds TA T OTA TOV TE vooV 371. 

Toxyn of murder 102, 263; =ocup- 
popd 680. 


evploKkew 


BBprs 873 sq. 

bpOv in attrib. position 62. 
treEatpetv, ‘take out of concealment’ 
trép = ‘to avert’ 165. 
breppayer Oar 265. 
Urrve évSiB8dvar 65. 


50, 858. 
boéprrerv of rumour 786, 


INDEX 


bdynyytys 966, 1260. 
bprévar = Ad Opa lévac 387. 
bod alpery figurative 914. 
dativer Sar = ylyvecbat 1437. 
pavar = xedevery 655. 
Pacis 1227. 

patis = ddéa 495. 

déperv = péper Oar 590. 

ed 964.. 

dra 475. 

POl(vov ti éEarpety 906 sq. 
hrG = elwha 569. 

pdéyerv of fever 191. 

prOE 1HpaTos 166. 

pdBous Aéyerv 917. 

golvos, ‘ bloodthirsty’ 24. 
doutav 476, 1255. 

bdvos = cruor 1278. 

mvye 7dha vopav = Pevyerv 468. 
pidov = yévos 19. 
putevoas TaTHp 793, 1514. 
puTovpyos TaTHp 1482. 


Xdarala aiparotoca 1279, 

Xarav = dvewy 1266. 

Xetpave HSq = xeyuOvos On emeyey- 
vouevov 1138. 

Xetpl Tipwpetv 107. 
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XetpdSerktos gor. 

X€pviBos véwery 240. 

Xépros = dyapmos 1502. 
XAL8H = UBpis 887. 

Xvodfev AevKavOh Kapa 742, 
Xopeverv 896. 

Xpela = xypjua 725, ‘purpose’ 1174. 
Xpéos = XpHua 150. 
XenTpwdos of Sphinx 1200. 
Xpvenratos 1268. 
Xpvocopitpas of Bacchus 208. 
Xpvtortpodos 203. 

X%pas Gvakres QII. 

xapls aittao bar 608. 

XGpos 732, 798. 


Whos figurative 607. 


aS¢ = dedpo 7, 298; with double force 
276; with double force? 848. 

@ twomot 167. 

@ TaV 1145. 

@s = wore 84; ‘after’ 115; exclama- 
tory 316; redundant 956, 1178; 


@s yuvyn, ‘womanlike’ 1078; os 
éxov w. gen. 345; @s 6pqa 807, 
1265; os mepladkdka 1219; as 


TaXOS = Ws T4XLTTA 945. 


II. MISCELLANEOUS 


Abae goo. 

abridged comparison 467. 

abstract for concrete 1, 85, 128. 

accusative absolute 100; of inner ob- 
ject 280 sq., 283, 284 sq., 340, 1005, 
1183, 1500; of extent of applica- 
tion 785, 1125; with aloxvverbar 
1079; loosely used 603. 

Aelian on exposure of infants at 
Thebes 1034. 

Aeschylus’s Prometheus, influence of 
483 72, 96, 133, -417 sq.; 7X1, 
977, 1073 sq, 1074 sq. 1468, 
1483. 


affirmative and negative points of 
view conjoined 58, 860. 

alliteration 371. 

anachronism 391 (charged by Scholi- 
ast), 811, 1491. 

anacoluthia 42 sq., 61, 163 sq., 264. 

anapaests 1297. 

anaphora 4-5. 

antecedent assimilated to relative 449, 
936 sqq. 

anticipatory apposition 722. 

aorist ingressive 11-12; culminative, 
285 sq.; of afterthought 1002 sq.3 
of what is irretrievable 1203. 
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aorist participle of prior time 606, 

Apollo with thunderbolt 468-470, 

Arcturus 1137. 

argument from probability 585 sqq. 

Aristarchus on éml fipa pépery 1096. 

Aristophanes 66-67, 99. 

Aristotelian divisions of play I, 151, 
216, 463, 648, 1223. 

arrangement of words 37, 49 sq. 
52 sq, 62, 69 sq., 73, 106 sq., 
132 sq. 142-145, 278, 284 sq., 
300 sq., 308 sq., 525, 587, 660, 755, 
759» 795, 827, 829, 837, 952, 1008 
(see also “ chiasmus” and “ hyper- 
baton’). 

article anticipatory 27 sq.; with predi- 
cate 282; ironical 385; pathetic 
see 

assonance 1484. 

asyndeton 594, 596 sqq., 825. 

Atlantic 195. 

augment sometimes omitted in mes- 
sengers’ speeches 1245 sq. 


Bacchii 1468. 

begging priests 387 sq. 

Blaydes, Mr. F. H. M., interpretation 
by, 415. 

Bliimner on 1438. 

brevity 711-722, 715. 

brooches 1269. 

Burton on 1082 sq. 


Characterizing mannerisms 449, 837. 

chiasmus 18-19, 33 sq., 42 sq., 69 sq., 
99, 244 Sq., 255-208, 284 sq., 452 sq., 
528, 574 $q-, 742 $q-, 933, 936, 949, 
1105 sq., 1304, 1381. 

Chorus, loyalty of, to Oedipus 299, 
463, 503, 530, 1186-1222. 

circumlocution 957. 

closing scene of play 1186-1222. 

Cobet, his deletion in Dem. 3, 11 
objected to 933; on dual forms 
1462 sq. 


INDEX 


colloquialisms 427 sq., 1145. 

compound adjective 846. 

compound relative sentences 821 sq. 

compressed contrast 2-5. 

condensed expressions 
487 sqq. 

conditional minatory 1166. 

conflation 17, 1187. 

construction shifted 264, 265, 270 sq., 
310 sq. 314 sq. 485, 818, 826, 
1200 sq., 1492. 

contemporary allusions 20-21, 27 sq., 
56 sq., 151, 190, 402, 420 sq., 863— 
910, 874, 876, 1090 sq., 1153, 1378, 
1410-1412 (cf. “anachronism,” 
“political terms,” ‘“Periclessz 
“ Phidias”’). 

Corinthian Slave, conduct and charac- 
ter of, 924 sqq., 936 sqq., 958, 1005, 
1008, 1022, 1030, 1132, 1163, 1176. 

corpse and spirit confused 972. 

Creon, conduct and character of, 674, 
1422 sq., 1523; Ocedipus’s suspi- 
clons of 100 sq., 124 sq., 249, 377, 
379: 

Cyllene 1104. 


206 sq. 


Dative causal 118; instrumental 67, 
915 sq.; instrumental with verb of 
‘filling 779; local (= ace. of extent 
of application), 25, 27, 73, 5575 
marking starting-point 735; repre- 
senting point of view 40, 436; of 
apparent agent 8; of manner 51, 
524; sociative 284 sq.; with xalpev 
596 sq.; temporal for gen. abs. 
156. 

Delphi 463. 

dénouement suspended 648. 

difference of metre for 
reasons 1297 sqq., 1318. 

discord of prepositions 802 sq., 819 sq. 

Doric forms marking rising emotion 
662. 

double contrast, expression of, 2-5. 


emotional 


INDEX 


double use of word 1057. 
drama and epos contrasted 220-223. 
dual forms 1462 sq. 


Earlier plot, possible traces of, 1349. 

elision at end of trimeter 29, 332. 

emphatic personal pronoun 
763 Sqq., 794, 1062 sq. 

enclitic at-head of trimeter 1084 sq. 

Epic touches in messenger’s speech 
1245 sq-, 1256, 1267. 

Erfurdt quoted 424 sq. 

etymology of Oldtzovs 397; of wédds 
630. 

Euripides 304 (Alc. 122), 420 sq. 


76, 


(Ale, 452), 482 (Zipp. 525-564), | 


589 (Hipp. 1013 sqq-), 965-967 
(Hipp. 1058 sq.), 1249 sq. (Ale. 
175-188). 

Eustathius 337, 1035. 

exclamation for participial phrase 
701. 

exile among Greeks 227-232, 669. 


Faded word reénforced 1469. 

false antithesis 296, 1152. 

Firnhaber on Meeting at Crossways 
804 sq. 

future indicative 233 sq. (with ‘ will’ 


force: cf. 54); 328 and 576 (after | 


ob wh); 725 (in apodosis of general 
condition); 1059, 1077, 1446. 

future middle for passive (so called) 
671 sq. 


‘Gallery play’ 410. 

genitive of cause 48, 699; of fulness 
83; partitive 498 sq.; with dromros 
762; with meAdfev 1100; with 
nouns with d-priv. 179, 190, 788. 

grammar and logic at variance 1402 sq. 


Hades 972. 
hendiadys 477 sq. 
Herodotus, possible reminiscences of 
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or references to, 25-27, 387 sq., 785, 
981 sq., 1143, 1227, 1528-1530. 

hiatus 959. 

Hippias’s dream 981 sq. 

historical present 1025. 

Homeric reminiscences 3, 156, 387 sq., 
827, 965-967, 1096, 1105 sq., 
1325 sq. 

house-slayes 1123. 

hyperbaton 109, 216-220, 360, 463, 
508, 644 sq., 728, 1251, 1256 sq. 


Imperative 543. 

imperfect 68 (of frustrated effort), 
997 sq. (of action virtually at an 
end), 1269, 1273 sq. 

inconsistencies in the play 292 sq., 
3515 3525 447 84-5 759, 787; 796 sq., 
$17, 857 $q., 965-967, 1140, 1290 sq., 
1349-1351, 1391, 1453, 1455-1457. 

indicative after mplvy 777; ‘unreal’ 
for ‘ideal’ optative 1372. 

indirect exclamation 413, 414, 422 sq. 

infinitive absolute 82; epexegetical 
120; of purpose 198; for parti- 
ciple 691; = accus. of inner object 
1092, 1204, 1232 sq.; articular 
1416 sq. 

interlocking of clauses 216-220, 

interpolation wrongly suspected 827, 
1304 sq. 

Ionisms 126 sq., 
1203 sq. 

irony 556, 568. 


Ismenus 20 sq. 


304, 732, 1054, 


Jocasta, conduct and character of, 495, 
635-638, 711, 854, 861 sq., 1054, 
1071 sq., 1254 sq. 


Kirchhoff, Professor A. (on Anz. g09- 
912) 981 sq. 


Lack of construction 1462 sq. 
lacunas 410, 1446, 1463 sq. 
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Laius, name of 103. 

looseness of expression 1494 sq. 
Lycia 206 sq. 

Lysias 585 sqq. 


Marriage, figurative expressions about, 
1210. 

Meineke quoted 977. 

Merope 775. 

metaphors 84, 110 sq., 169, 174, 183, 
193, 290, 299, 302 sq., 386, 427 sq., 
460, 473 sq., 480, 519 sq., 542, 607, 
692-697, 707, 987, 1002 sq., L112 sq., 
1192, 1195 sq., 1208, 1210, 1264, 
1302, 1315, 1404 sq., 1455-1457, 
1493, 1502 (cf. “marriage,” ‘ship 
of state’’). 

metres contrasted 648. 

middle 308 sq., 556, 951, 1021. 

Milton 284 sq., 454. 

moral of the play 1528-1530. 

morality based on reason 600. 


Name and personality identified 1035. 

naming and making assertion about 
confused 780. 

Nauck on 795. 


negatives 220-223, 288 sq., 325, 
347 $4.5 397; 569, 817. 
nominative ejaculatory 1155, 1236, 


1249 sq. (in oratzo obligua), 1361. 
nominativus pendens 1234 sq. 


Oath personified 647. 

Oedipus, conduct and character of, 
65-77, 93 Sq., 100 sq., 112 sq., 140, 
345) 377) 379: 437, 443, 580, 643, 
674, 778, 783 Sq.) 793, 800, 808 sq., 
810, 824, 970, 999, 1019, 1071 sq., 
1168, 1170, 1175, 1182, 1183, 1186, 
1381, 1349-1351. 

Oedipus Coloneus 12-13, 832 $q., 1507. 

Olympus 865 sqq. 

onomatopoeia 482. 

optative implying unlikelihood 77, 
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851; instead of subj. in generic rel. 
clause 314 sq., 979; of fact reluc- 
tantly admitted 1182. 

oratio obligua 1247, 1287, 1288. 


Paired terms 267 sqq., 300 sq., 1284 sq., 
1405-1408. 

parataxis 717-719. 

parentheses 969, 1135, 1206, 1228 sq. 

Parnassus 473 sq. 

participle strictly adjectival 9, 709, 
747; adversative 316 sq.; almost 
= adverb 450 sq.; resumptive 798, 
I1gI sq.; absolute w. ws 848; with 
évapiOpuety 1188. 

particular case intruding on general 
87 sq., 619, 1382 sq. 

perfect 559, 1166 (of imminent 
futurity). 

Pericles 872-881, 879 sq. 

personal pronoun, first, emphatic forms 
of at end of trimeter 235. 

personification 681, 1090 sq. 

Phidias 885. 

picturesque touch 1026, 

pinning together of baby’s feet 718, 
1034. 

plural 497, 796 sq., 1184 sq., 1249 sq., 
1359, 1492. 

plural ending emphasized by the verse 
842. 

political terms 102, 220-223, 288 sq., 
410, 452 sq., 865 sqq., 881. 

Polybus as king of Sicyon 774. 

“portmanteau word” 1243. 

preposition with two verbs at once 
347 sq.; with latter of two substan- 
tives 734. 

present gwasz-perfect 73, 91 sq., 968; 
associated with aorist 285 sq.; time- 
less 292 sq.; historical,787; of im- 
minent futurity, 1159. 

prolepsis 153, 224, 767. 

pronoun, same of different persons 
949, 1044, 1180 sq. 


INDEX 


prophecy of Oedipus 1455-1457. 
punning 30, 71, 604. 


Quotation in condensed form 1056. 


Redundancy 56 sq. 

Reisig on hyperbaton 1251. 

relative of wider scope than antece- 
dent 542, 977; coupled with inter- 
rogative 1271 sq., 1402 sq. 

repetition 24, 51, 483, 830, 1013, 
1193, 1298. 

resolution of perfect 699, 701, 731; 
of pluperfect 1077. 

rhyme 1325 sq. 

Ribbeck and 
216. 


the “ K6nigsrede ” 


Sappho 166 (1, 25). 

scenica I, 8, 41, 78, 79, 80 sq., 93 sq., 
142-145, 147-150, I51, 462, 631- 
633, 9II sq. 924 sqq., 1223 sq., 
1297 sqq., 1422 sq., 1429, 1482, 
T5225 

Scholiast quoted 132, 140, 154 sq., 
174, 288 sq., 312, 477, 1523. 

Seneca quoted 25-27, I12 sq., 130sq., 
399, 456, 598, 586, 740 sq., 752 Sq. 
969, I00I, 1131, 1142, 1154, 1254, 
1278 sq. 

sententiousness 56 sq., 314 sq., 614 sq., 
1230 sq. 

Shakespeare 548, 1227. 

shift of metaphor 23, 177, 192, 206 sq., 
1302. 

shift of meaning 1256 sq. 

shift of person 1197. 

* “ship of state” 23, 922 sq. (cf. 4-5). 

slaves in Sophocles and Euripides 
763 sqq. 


Sophocles, his knowledge of Theban | 
‘verbal preposition’ 651. 


topography 20-21; appeals to ear 
rather than eye 258; sacrifices veri- 
similitude 114, 140, 316 sq.; care- 
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less 352; dupe of his own metaphor 
1082 sq. 

speeches balanced in length 402 sq. 

Sphinx 391, 1199 sq. 

stichomythy 1171 sq. 

straining of meaning 10, 25-27, 54, 
313, 417 sq., 1361. 

‘strophic rhyme’ 159, 167, 510 sq., 
871, 874, 881, 1324. 

subjunctive of appeal 49 sq.; with ed 
108. 

succession of short syllables 965-967, 
1505. 

symmetry in dialogue 639-641. 

synizesis 281, 382, 1451 sq., 1513 sq. 


Tennyson 1398 sq. 

theatrical term introduced 319, 896. 

Theban Slave, conduct and character 
of, 1127, 1128, 1129, 1145. 

Theognis 896. 

things and names of things blended 
1284 sq. 

Thucydides 56 sq. 

time in the Attic dramatists 449. 

Tiresias’s closing prophecy 462. 

title of the play suggested 514. 

‘tragic irony’ 8, 24, 61, 91, 124, 136, 
137, 140, 220-223, 263, 337, 438, 
572 Sq-, 832 sq., 928, 930, 1380. 

tribrach in fifth place of trimeter 719. 

tribute, words for 36. 

Triclinius quoted 1528-1530. 

trimeters closely united 236, 297 sq., 
332, 555, 1084 sq. 

trochaic tetrameters at the close of 


the play 1515-1530. 


Van Herwerden, Professor H., on 


1473. 
variety of synonymes $46. 
verbal noun with voice 38. 


verbals in -rés 361. 
Virgil 1104. 
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virtual compounds 161, 242 sq., 533, | Wecklein, Doctor N., on the closing 
832, 1032, 1199 sq. verses 1523. 

Voltaire 112 sq., 462. word awkward for metre 956; in 

vulgar wit 936 sq., 1018, 1237 sq. double sense 775, 848. 


TWO GREEK TEXTS 


Edited by MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE, late Professor 
of Classical Philology, Columbia University 


Text Edition, each $0.30 


MEDEA OF EURIPIDES . .... . . $1.25 


HIS volume presents a thoroughly revised text of the 

play, and explains it with a commentary that is at once 

reasonably brief, and yet neglects.no real difficulty. Due 
regard is paid to the literary features of the play and its artistic 
composition, as well as to matters of form and syntax of words. 
Besides discussing with fullness the life and writings of Euripi- 
des, the introduction deals with the story of the Medea, its 
characters and plot, its influence on literature and art, etc. 
The various editions of the plays of Euripides and of the 
Medea, the critical constitution of the text of this edition, and 
the metres, are treated in the appendix. ‘There is also an index. 


OEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES . §1.25 


O set forth the text as nearly as possible in Sophocles’s 

own words, and to explain that text adequately, have 

been Professor Earle’s two chief aims in preparing this 
edition. The introduction includes a discussion of the play, 
its plot, characters, and date, the early phases of the legend of 
Oedipus, together with its principal extant later handlings in 
dramatic form. The notes are suited to the needs of the 
average student, and show the development of the plot, and 
the connection of thought in each scene and passage. The 
editor has given careful attention to the punctuation and spell- 
ing of the text, and, besides a brief, critical commentary, has 
added an appendix on the metres, and an index, 
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HOMER? SS) Pee 


Edited vy J. R. S. STERRETT, Professor of Greek, 
Cornell University 


First Three Books and Selections . 
First Three Books 


HE larger volume contains the first three Books entire, 

with the omission of the catalogue of shi;s in Book 

II; Book VI, the encounter of Diomedes and Glaucus, 
and the parting of Hector and Andromache; Book XV, 592- 
746 and Book XVI, the prowess and death of Patroclus; 
Book XVII, 424-761, the prowecs of Automedon; Book 
XVIII, 1-33, 148-242, the rousing of Achilles; Book XXI, 
526-611 and Book XXII, the slaying of Hector; and Book 
XXIV, the ransom and funeral of Hector. 
€| The edition is complete in itself. The chapter on the 
dialect of Homer is sufficiently full and exhaustive to make 
references to current grammars unnecessary. The notes are 
generous throughout, and help the student over all difficulties. 
Translations are employed sparingly in the commentary, but 
all the more stress is laid upon the elucidation of all questions 
of human interest, and the results of archaeological research 
have been utilized. 
“| In the text many unnecessary difficulties have been 
removed by the insertion of the initial digamma, by the 
restoration of the syllabic and temporal augment, and by the 
use of the sign of aphaeresis, where the syllabic augment can 
not be restored, by the elimination of assimilated or protracted 
forms, by restoring Ke, Kev, by restoring infinitives in -ELED, 
-Meval, -WeV’, genitives in -0L0, -ot, -ao, -a@, datives in 
-0lo , -10 , and the syllabic augment and reduplication in 
digammated forms. 
4| The vocabulary was made directly from the poem for this 
edition, and is full and complete. 
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PeoyN TAS OF 
CLASSICAL GREEK 


FROM HOMER TO DEMOSTHENES 


PART I. THE SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE 
SENTENCEM foun) Mes ook rocg 
By BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, with the 
codperation of CHARLES WILLIAM EMIL MILLER 
of the Johns Hopkins University 


ILDERSLEEVE’S Syntax of Classical Greek is a 

Syntax of Style from one point of view, and from 

another an Historical Syntax of Greek Literature. 
This unique feature of the work is due to the fact that, in the 
first place, the collection of examples it contains is in the 
truest sense of the word representative of all the various 
departments of the literature, and in the second place, special 
attention has been given inthe text itself to historical 
evolution. 
€| In the presentation, ease of consultation has everywhere 
been aimed at, hence only a single topic has been treated in 
each section, and examples illustrating different categories 
have not been mixed. ‘The special point treated in each 
section is briefly indicated by small capitals. Then follows 
the author’s statement in regard to the particular construction 
involved. The standard use under each head is in most 
cases illustrated by a translation. Thereupon follow the ex- 
amples, which are added for purposes of minuter study. 
€| The utmost care has been exercised in the verification of 
the passages, and the exact text has been studiously main- 
tained. An attempt has been made to preserve also the 
exact setting of the passage, as it were, by uniformly mark- 
ing every omission, even the slightest; while everywhere the 
critical warrant for the readings given has been kept in view. 
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A GRAMMAR OF “APES 
AND IONIC GREEK 


$1.50 
By FRANK COLE BABBITT, Ph.D. (Harvard), Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language, Trinity College, Hartford; 
formerly Fellow of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens 


HIS grammar states the essential facts and principles of 
the Greek language in concise form, with only so much 
discussion as may reasonably be demanded for a clear 

understanding of the subject. It therefore meets the wants 
of secondary schools, and at the same time is sufficient for 
all ordinary demands of the college course. "The book incor- 
porates the results of the more recent philological studies, and 
includes many departures from conventional presentation. 

“| The body of the book is devoted to Attic Greek, while 

Ionic forms are given in the footnotes. The subject of in- 

direct discourse is put at the end of syntax, and each principle 

has been fully stated in its proper place. Tables of syntactical 
usage for reference are included, thus making it possible for the 
student to perceive the normal usage at a glance. 

“| In order to simplify the subject, the verbs have been 

reduced to five classes, yet nothing has been sacrificed in the 

process. All contract forms are given as they are found in 

Attic Greek, followed by the uncontracted forms in paren- 

theses. ‘The treatment of cases is thoroughly logical and clear. 

The true genitive and the ablative genitive are distinguished 

from each other, and considered separately ; likewise, the true 

dative, the locative dative, and the instrumental dative. In 
this way much confusion is avoided. 

€} Much of the attractiveness of the book is due to the 

prominence given to the examples by the use of large type; 

to the graphic presentation of vowel changes; to the liberal 
use of headings; and to the untechnical form of statement. 
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GREEK *DIGTIONARIES 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON 
Compiled by Henry Gerorce Lippert, D.D., and 
Rosert Scott, D.D , assisted by Henry Drister, LL.D. 
Imperial Quarto, 1794 pages. Sheep. . . . . . . $10.00 
4] The present edition of this great work has been thoroughly 
revised, and large additions made to it. The editors have 
been favored with the codperation of many scholars, and 
several important articles have been entirely rewritten. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICO N—Intermediate 
Royal Octavo, gto pages. Cloth, $3.50; Half Leather, $4.00 
€| This abridgment will not only meet every need encountered 
in preparatory schools, but will also satisfy the requirements 
of most college students. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON— Abridged 
Crown Octavo, 832 pages. Half Leather . . . . . $1.25 
€| This abridgment is intended chiefly for use by students 


in secondary and college preparatory schools. 


THAYER’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by JosrepH Henry Tuayer, 
D.D., LL.D. Royal Octavo, 727 pages. 
Cloth, $5.00; Half Leather E 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON 
By C. D. Yonce. Edited by Henry mide ie: LED: 
Royal Octavo, 903 pages. Sheep . 


AUTENRIETH’S HOMERIC DICTIONARY 


Translated and Edited by Roperr P. Keep, Ph.D. New 
Edition. Revised by Isaac Fracc, Ph.D. 12mo0, 312 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth . he 
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CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES 


HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES 


Edited by H. T. Pzcx, Ph.D., Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in Columbia University 
Royal Octavo, 1716 pages. Illustrated 


OoGin 4 6 6 6 5 5 oie lintiovck; Cen 4 4.65 Gee 
Half Leather. . . . . 8.00 Intwo vols. Half Leather, 10.00 
€] An encyclopaedia, giving the student in a concise and 
intelligible form the essential facts of classical antiquity. It 
also indicates the sources whence a fuller and more critical 
knowledge of these subjects can best be obtained. ‘The articles, 
which are arranged alphabetically, include subjects in biog- 
raphy, mythology, geography, history, literature, antiquities, 
language, and bibliography. The illustrations are, for the 
most part, reproductions of ancient objects. The editor in 
preparing the book has received the codperation and active 
assistance of the most eminent American and foreign scholars. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 

Edited by Witt1am Smitn, Ph.D, Revised by Cuartes 

Antuon, LL.D. 

Royal Octavo, 1133 pages. Illustrated. Sheep . . . $4.25 
€| Gives the results of the latest researches in the history, 
philology, and antiquities of ancient peoples. In the work of 
revision, the American editor has had the assistance of the 
most distinguished scholars and scientists. 


STUDENTS’ CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


A Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography 

Abridged. By Wittr1am Smiru, D.C.L., LL.D. 

I2mo, 438 pages. Cloth . . : 2 oe ay Bete 2I5 
€| Designed for those schools and tee au are excluded 
from the use of the larger Classical Dictionary by its size 
and price. Every name likely to be met with at the beginning 
of classical study will be found in this dictionary. 
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